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Chapter One 


Introduction 


The discipline of history, with the passage of time, has extricated itself out 
of the shadows of ruling elites and priestly classes. The new generation of 
historians is concentrating more on social and economic phenomena, which 
seem to have contributed more to the making of history. Still, it is possible to 
identify historical themes, which require further scholarly attention. Maritime trade 
of India is one of them. Since antiquity, the sea has posed’ a variety of 
challenges to humanity. The whole world witnessed the anger of the Indian 
Ocean on 26 December 2005, when the tsunami claimed thousands of lives in 
one sweep in southeast Asia. Nevertheless, the sea has also provided livelihood 
to the millions. Therefore, the Indians viewed the sea as both a giver and taker. It 
gave amrit (nectar) and halahal vish (deadly poison) when the gods and the 
demons churned it. However, what attracts the students of history is not the sea 
itself, but the attitude of people towards it. The course of history depended on 
how the people inhabiting the coasts utilized the sea. | 

There is a consensus among historians that India enjoyed flourishing 


maritime trade in antiquity.* Pliny complained the annual drain of fifty million 


" According to Hindu mythology, the sea gave many gifts, which included nectar, 
poison and even Lakshmi (goddess of wealth). The gods and demons came 
together to churn the sea with a mountain and a snake named Vasuki acting as 
a chord, Dipalvali Debroy and Bibek Debroy, The Vishnu Purana, p. 11. 


* Sacotra originated from Sanskrit Sukh-dwipa that literally translates into an 
island of pleasure. A.L. Basham admits that India witnessed maritime contacts 
with the outside world, yet he remarks that “certain over-enthusiastic Indian | 
scholars have perhaps made too much of the achievements of ancient Indian 
seafarers.” It represents the old notion about the limited participation of the 
Indians in sea trade. For details, see A.L. Basham, The Wonder that was India, 
Vol. |., p. 226. 


sesterces to India in return for its grass and roots. A. L. Basham feels that the 
name of Sacotra could be of Indian origin.” The Sangam literature alludes to the 
ships coming to its port without slackening their sails.* It is generally believed that 
the fall of the Roman Empire generated a decline in the maritime trade of India, 
which was ultimately revived by the Europeans. Big gaps existed in the studies of 
the Indian Ocean maritime trade between the fall of the Gupta Empire in the sixth 
century and the arrival of Vasco Da Gama in 1498 AD. With the passage of time, 
scholars like K.N. Chaudhuri and Andre Wink started acknowledging the birth of 
Islam and its positive impacts on the trading world of the Indian Ocean. Still, 
more scholarly attention is required on these historical aspects. The present work 
is an attempt in this direction. 

As discussed above, several scholars have explored the diverse features 
of maritime trade in the Indian Ocean. Most of them have focused on a period 
dominated by the activities of the Romans upto the Gupta period or various 
European trading companies on the Indian coasts. If at all they refer to the pre- 
European phase, it is done merely to provide a background to highlight the 
pervasive European influence in the commerce of the Indian Ocean. For 
instance, Sanjay Subrahmanyam deals primarily with the emergence and growth 
of the Portuguese power in Asian seas. Surender Gopal in his book, Commerce 
_and Crafts in Gujarat in 16" and 17” Centuries, (1975), focuses on the impact 
of the Europeans on the commerce of Gujarat during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth century. K.N. Chaudhuri in his book, Trade and Civilisation in the 
Indian Ocean: An Economic History from the Rise of Islam to 1750 AD, 
(1985), covers period from the rise of Islam to 1750 AD. However, he fails to 
acknowledge the changing practices after the rise of the Fatimids in Egypt 


3A.L. Basham, op. cit., p. 228. 


*K. V. Raman, ‘Port Towns of Tamilnadu- Some Field Data and the Propects of 
Marine Archaeology’, in S.R. Rao, ed., Marine Archaeology of Indian Ocean 
Countries, p. 114. 


around second half of the tenth century. In the second section of the book, he 
mainly concentrates on various practices adopted by the Europeans in the Indian 
Ocean trading world. Historians like Om Prakash and K.S. Mathew also devote 
their attention to the Europeans, the Dutch and the French respectively. 

At this juncture, we may consider a few writings dealing with the period of 
our interest. In his book entitled, Arab Sea-faring in the Indian Ocean in 
Ancient and Early Medieval Times, (1951), G.F. Hourani attributes the 
expanding activities of the Arab merchants in the Indian Ocean to the rise of 
Islam, the caliphate and Baghdad. He highlights the direction of monsoons in 
determining the course of seaborne traffic, besides exploring the contribution of 
the Arabs in improving the craft of shipbuilding. He feels that the Arabs were 
familiar with the southwest monsoons, but favoured northeast monsoons. 
According to him, the art of reading stars was first learnt in the vast expanse cf 
the Arabian deserts. He also applauds the Arabs for their important invention, i e. 
lateen (fore and aft) sail. Dhows, with their fore and aft sails, were more suitable 
to catch the wind. Maqbul Ahmad’s work entitled Indo-Arab Relations: An 
Account of India’s Relation with the Arab World from the Ancient upto 
Modern Times, (1969), essentially covers the same ground as Hourani’s. The 
former argues that the emergence of Baghdad heralded the era of a golden age 
in Indo-Arab trade, when the commodity structure underwent a considerahle 
transformation and colonies of the Arab merchants appeared on several Indian 
ports. He attributes a shift in this traffic to the crusades, the decline of tne 
caliphate, Mongol invasions and European intervention. Though Hourani and 
Maqbul Ahmad offer interesting insights into the subject under study, yet they 
have focused only on the western segment of the Indian Ocean. 

W.H. Moreland’s From Akbar to Aurangzeb: A Study in Indian 
Economic History, (1923), and A Short History of India, (1936), and A.L. 
Basham's The Wonder that was India: A Survey of the History and Culture 
of Indian Sub-continent before the Coming of the Muslims, (1954), study 


some aspects of the Indian maritime trade. However, it was Radha Kumud 
Mookerji, who pioneers this area with his book entitled, Indian Shipping: A 
History of the Seaborne Trade and Maritime Activities of the Indians from 
the Earliest Times, (1962). It is devoted entirely to the Indian participation in the 
sea trade. This work constitutes a long survey bringing out the role of Indian 
merchants in maritime trade, right from Rig Vedic times to the middle of the 
twentieth century. The writer explores various Sanskrit, Pali, Persian and 
Chinese sources to highlight Indian participation in the trading world of the Indian 
Ocean. Though the work concentrates largely on the ancient period, yet the 
author has provided a separate chapter to the time span extending from the 
eighth to sixteenth century. He characterizes Malabar as a ‘key of Hind’.” He 
designates the sultan of Gujarat as ‘the lord of the sea’. He finds that Indian 
rulers were fully aware of the benefits of sea trade and the challenges posed by 
the Europeans. The sultan of Anmedabad even joined an Afro-Asian league 
against the Portuguese expansion in 1509 AD. He identifies a series of important 
ports in the medieval period. Ports of Cambay, Calicut, Quilon, Bassein, Agashi 
and Chaul witnessed considerable sea traffic. He also pays some attention to the 
craft of shipbuilding. He asserts that Indian vessels were larger than their 
European counterparts. This work is indeed a comprehensive survey, which has 
been developed from contemporary sources. The author succeedes in proving 
his point that Indians were aware of the profits of the sea and they traded with 
distant countries sailing in their vessels. However, the absence of an analytical 


approach hampers this pioneer work.° 


° First coined by Al Qalqashandi because of considerable export of pepper from 
Malabar. Shihabuddin Abul Abbas al-Qalaqashandi, Subh-ul-Asha, Eng. Tr., 
Muhammad Zaki, Arab Accounts of India during the Fourteenth Century, p. 
75 (hereafter cited as Al-Qalaqashandi). 


© This limitation is amply compensated realizing the overall contribution of this 
work. This was a period when objective history was fondly pursued and sources 
were expected to speak for themselves. 


K.N. Chaudhuri in his work entitled, Trade and Civilisation in the Indian 
Ocean: An Economic History from the Rise of Islam to 1750 AD, (1985), 
followed Braudel’s famous treatise on the Mediterranean during the time of Philip 
ll. Braudel invented the concept of La Longee Duree and K.N. Chaudhuri treats 
the vast expanse of the Indian Ocean, lying between the Red Sea and the 
Chinese waters as one economic unit, revealing a single pattern of trade. Divided 
into two sections, the book devotes a full chapter to the development of maritime 
trade from the seventh to the middle of the fourteenth century. The author argues 
that the emergence of the Islamic caliphate as a large unified empire and the rise 
of the Tangs in China provided a great impetus to long distance commerce. He 
shows that the Arabian tribes, even prior to the rise of Islam, were engaged as 
intermediaries between the Persian Gulf and the Mediterranean Sea, because 
the Red Sea was avoided on account of the presence of reefs and other 
dangers. He argues that the Islamic conquests of Persia, Iraq, Syria and north 
Africa enabled the Muslims to work upon the sea. He believes that the 
introduction of a partial official monopoly by the Sungs (969 AD) in China led to 
the emergence of numerous towns on the Chinese coasts. He attributes the 
rising demand for luxury goods in the Islamic world to cultural habits (expanded 
consumption of luxuries). He maps the direction of trade routes in the Indian 
Ocean, besides highlighting the nature of piratical activities. He studies the 
commercial practices of merchants in medieval times. He devotes some space to 
the craft of shipbuilding. Despite his commendable effort, the author fails to 
appreciate the contribution of Indian merchants in the trading world of the Indian 
Ocean. Nor does he take into account the maritime activities in the Bay of 
Bengal, whereas the Chinese sources frequently attest to the numerous tributes 
sent during the Chola period and later by the sultans of Bengal during the 
fourteenth and fifteenth century. This work concentrates more on the European 
practices and changes brought by them in the trading world of the Indian Ocean. 


Kanakalatha Mukund’s study, The Trading World of the Tamil Merchant: 
Evolution of Merchant Capitalism in the Coromandel, (1999), perceives an 
inter-relation between urbanization, temples and trade. She finds that two 
contradictory developments were taking place in the ninth century Tamilnadu. 
Firstly, there was a considerable increase in agricultural production that resulted 
in the growth of population. She feels that it created new zones of markets. 
These markets, in ‘return, generated more demands of quality goods that 
increased trade. She argues that merchants were, however, not given their due 
in the structural hierarchy of the society. She also studies the important role 
played by the temples in ‘the circulation of the resources.” She suggests that the 
donations given to the temples were re-circulated in the form of loans to village 
assemblies and individual merchants. She feels that it was a convenient method 
to pump out the treasures from military conquests into village economy. She 
shows that the temples. and brahamdeya grants initiated the process of 
urbanization in the Chola lands, and urbanization expanded to the Pandaya 
kingdom when the Cholas declined. The urbanization, as a result, encouraged 
mercantile activities in the Coromandel coasts. She notices some kind of 
specialization in the mercantile communities. There were cloth merchants 
(saliya-nagarttar) and oil merchants (sankarappadi-nagarattar). Contradicting 
the old notion of plunder, she illustrates that military campaigns of the Cholas, in 
Ceylon and southeast Asia, were motivated to benefit mercantile activities. She 
argues that after the conquests, one can study the prominent presence of Tamil 
guilds in Ceylon and southeast Asia. She highlights the point that the 
Vijayanagara empire imposed Telugu elements in Tamil areas in the form of 
nayakas. She proves that these nayakas controlled the resources of Tamil 
areas through their control over temple managements. She finds them remitting 
various taxes to increase trade in their areas. Ports were converted into ‘security 


" Kanakalatha Mukund, The Trading World of Tamil Merchant: Evolution of 
Merchant Capitalism in the Coromandel, p. 32. 


havens’ to lure the international sea-traffic. She strengthens her argument of 
foreign elements in Tamil areas with the study of increased temple donations by 
the merchants and guilds, which were granted to earn legitimacy in Tamil lands. 
She remarks that these phenomena pumped more capital in the village markets. 
As a result, she records considerable presence of Tamil merchants in Malacca 
and other southeast Asian countries around the fourteenth century. 

Al-Hind: The Making of the _ Indo-lslamic World, Vol. |, 
(1999), by Andre Wink is an interesting work on the expansion of Islam in India 
and southeast Asia. The author has attempted to integrate social, economic and 
political phenomena that contributed in the making of the Indo-Islamic culture. It 
is not directly related to the study of maritime trade, yet the first three chapters of 
the work dwell heavily on mercantile activities in the India Ocean. Encouraged by 
their conquest over Persia and newly acquired maritime skills, the Muslim armies 
and merchants visited distant regions and revived economies of Europe, Asia 
and Africa. The author asserts that ‘in monetary terms the result of the Muslim 
conquest was the transition to a unified currency based on the gold dinars and 
silver dirhams, and simultaneously with it, a dramatic increase of volume of 
precious metals in circulation.” According to him, at the advent of Islam, there 
was an acute shortage of precious metals in trade. Muslims plundered 
ecclesiastical hoardings of gold in the Byzantine, India and Africa and brought 
them into circulation in world markets. Their conquests and subsequent plunders 
brought precious metals in circular movement and sustained commerce in three 
continents namely, Asia, Africa and even Europe. He attributes the Turkish 
invasions upon India to its commodity structure. India was self sufficient in almost 
all products. It acquired precious metals in return for its exports. The second 
wave of Islamic invasions in India was aimed to secure hoarded gold and silver. 
The author also studies the trading diasporas of Muslims, Jews and Christians in 


India. Almost every diaspora in India was connected to the maritime trade. 


® Andre Wink, Al-Hind: The Making of the Indo-Islamic World, Vol. |, p. 11. 


Mapillas and Lubbais enjoyed favourable contacts in Muslim world. Lubbais 
traced their origin to the Arabs. Similarly, the persecution of the Jews and 
Christians in Roman times brought them to south India, where they used to trade 
in earlier times. 

Interestingly many important articles have appeared in various books and 
journals dealing with maritime trade in the Indian Ocean. Abraham L. Udovitch’s 
article, ‘Commercial Techniques in Early Medieval Islamic Trade’, in D.S. 
Richards, ed., [slam and the Trade of Asia: A Colloquium, (1970), examines - 
the scope of trade in the Islamic world. He studies whether the prohibition against 
usury affected the flow of trade in the Islamic area of influence. He finds that 
contrary to perceived notions, Islam was very conducive to mercantile 
operations. The Hanafite jurists discussed the problems of commenda and 
different currencies at length. He asserts that the theologians were aware of the 
‘need of trade’ and ‘the customs of merchants,’ which targeted the ‘attainment of 
profits.. He argues that they worked to bring these objectives into legitimate 
commercial activities. He highlights that mufawade or universal partnership was 
formed between two men of equal status i.e. equal wealthy Muslim merchants. 
He adds that the members in universal contract were liable for any obligation 
taken by any one of them. He studies inan or limited investment partnership that 
was formed between two merchants for a specific period or commodity. He 
opines that commenda was a contract between merchants who entrusted their | 
capital to an agent manager, who traded with the capital and came with the 
returns previously agreed upon. He remarks that in case of failure, the investors 
lost their capital and agent his time. He proves that there was no shortage of 
credit in executing commercial transactions because the theorists also permitted 
the partnership of penniless (sharikat al mafalis). He adds that in such kind of 
partnerships, the partners came together to collect credit that was available to 
them as per their reputation. Thus, he highlights that able merchants faced no 
dearth of credit if their venture seemed profitable to others. He concludes that 


there were ample provisions in legal doctrines to provide freedom to the 
merchants to form various contracts between the members of same religion or 
others. Every kind of contract was given some amount of legitimacy as long as it 
ensured profits to the participating parties. 

Simon Digby’s comprehensive attempt in The Cambridge Economic 
History of India, Vol. |, (1984), is a balanced reconstruction of India’s maritime 
trade during the thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. He highlights the 
elements of continuity and change in the oceanic trade since the Roman times, 
but concentrates on the developments pertaining to the above-mentioned period. 
According to him, the disruption of the Silk Route led to the emergence of direct 
navigation between the Persian Gulf and China. Recovery of the Red Sea route 
and the emergence of powerful states in southeast Asia contributed to the growth 
of oceanic commerce. Criticizing the Euro-centric view of maritime trade, he 
examines the diplomatic relations between Delhi sultanate and China, besides 
considering the policies of numerous petty chiefs based in the Malabar, the 
Chola rulers and Bengal sultans. He attached considerable importance to the 
impact of political ideology of the Chinese Ming monarchy which was based on 
Confucian and traditional ideals of sovereignty. The Chinese believed that their 
emperor had the mandate of heaven and hence should command respect of the 
whole world. He argues that the tributes from several medieval states were an 
important characteristic of Chinese polity and trade. He studies the commodity 
structure in the Indian Ocean, with reference to pepper, spices, porcelain, silk 
and cotton cloth. He traces the emergence of several ports on the Indian Ocean 
coasts that received ships from the Persian Gulf and southeast Asia, besides 
highlighting the role of the Chinese ports of Canton. He explores the 
technological aspects of building such vessels as junks and dhows. He finds 
that junks were huge and carried a great load in comparison to dhows. He 
divides the entire maritime trade of the Indian Ocean into two sectors, with south 


Indian locations acting as the ports of trans-shipment because the ships owing to 


10 


their slow speed were unable to cover the whole distance in favourable seasons. 
He notes that India remained a big exporter of cotton textiles, drugs, spices, 
teakwood precious stones and a wide range of exotic luxuries, while her imports 
were limited to strategic war animals, spices, medicaments, rarities, toys and 
exotic textiles. He feels that the balance of maritime trade mainly tilted towards - 
India. India got gold and silver, in return for its commodities, due to its 
advantageous position in the maritime world of the Indian Ocean. He is also 
conscious of the armed character of the Indian Ocean commerce owning to the 
wide prevalence of piracy. He also perceives an interrelation between three 
factors viz. armed character, maritime trade and expansion of Muslim influence. 

Thus, it appears from the above discussion that modern historians, to an 
extent, accept that the Indian Ocean trade continued to flourish even after the 
decline of the Roman Empire. Some features of the Indian Ocean trade in the 
medieval times as uncovered in these works are summarized as under: 

New zones of consumption appeared, rulers began to patronize trade and 
merchants became more mobile and dominant in the society. Though the trade 
of the Persian Gulf declined during the eleventh century, it began to revive in the 
thirteenth century. Emergence of the Islamic empire brought a great amount of 
prosperity. Vast amount of hoarded precious metal was brought into circulation. 
New zones of consumption appeared and the merchants benefited from such a 
scenario. The entire Indian Ocean from the Red sea to Canton was brought into 
one economic zone. Ships completed the entire journey from the Persian Gulf to 
China before the eleventh century, but the practice was discontinued in favour of 
south Indian ports acting as places of trans-shipment between the two sectors of 
the Indian Ocean. The theologists backed merchants in their trading ventures. 
They gave legitimacy to practices like joint contracts, limited contracts and 
commenda to help the merchants in the attainment of profits. As a result, new 
ports emerged in the Indian Ocean. The rulers also patronized trade and 
attracted its flow to their respective capitals. 


11 


Unfortunately, no work so far has attempted to study the revival of the Red 
Sea under the Fatimids and the participation of the Sungs around the eleventh 
century. The period saw the division of the Indian Ocean into two zones. The 
dhows dominated western sector, comprising the Arabian Sea, Persian Gulf and 
Red Sea, whereas the Chinese junks ruled the eastern sector consisting of the 
Bay of Bengal, Malacca Straits and Chinese Sea. The practice of sailing the 
entire distance of the Indian Ocean was abandoned and the south India became 
the place of trans-shipment, where the dhows from the western sector met the 
Chinese junks of the eastern sector. Disruption of the central Asian routes under 
the Mongols increased the traffic in the sea. Smuggling of silk worms to promote 
sericulture out of China and new patterns of consumption changed the 
commodity structure in the Indian Ocean trade. Porcelain and other bulk cargo 
became as important as anything else. Rulers displayed increased interest in the 
sea to patronize trade. The period also coincided with the emergence of some of 
the most powerful kingdoms bordering the Indian Ocean. The Fatimids 
consolidated their power in Egypt, whereas the Cholas emerged in south India. 
Gujarat and Bengal were conquered by the Delhi sultans in the thirteenth 
century. Srivijaya was founded in the southeast Asia around the same period. 
The Sungs, when expelled from north China, established their capital at 
Hangchow in southern areas in early twelfth century. Faced with the declining 
revenues, the Sungs also promoted maritime interests of China. Therefore, it is 
evident that the Indian Ocean trade underwent tremendous changes after the 
eleventh century. 

In the present work, an attempt has been made to explore some dominant 
characteristics of maritime trade of the Indian Ocean. The study stretches upto 
the end of the fifteenth century, when Vasco da Gama reached Calicut. Arrival of 
the Europeans introduced new elements in the Indian Ocean trade. Craft of 
shipbuilding underwent tremendous change. State sponsored piracy and 


protection were new phenomena. Flow of trade was also diverted away from the 


12 


Persian Gulf to break the monopoly of the Arabs and Persians. Thus, this work 
treats the period between c.1000- c.1500 as a viable chronological unit. 

In this entire project, a considerable amount of evidence has been drawn 
from the contemporary sources. These sources can be divided into three broad 
categories, namely Indo-lslamic, European and Chinese. In the Indo-Ilslamic 
sources Al-Beruni, lbn Khurdazbeh, Wassaf, Qalaqashandi, Al Umari, Ibn 
Battuta, Abdur Razzaq and Ibn Majid Ahmad have been of immense value. 
These sources provide a detailed picture of their times. The Muslims were 
particularly interested in cultural, social, economic and religious phenomena of 
India. They also recorded vivid details of the products of India. Ibn Majid has 
described sailing techniques in the Indian Ocean. They also studied the condition 
of the Muslims and the general attitude of Hindus towards them. Sometimes, 
these works are hampered by religious prejudice. Nevertheless, with critical 
scrutiny, these shortcomings are easily removed. 

Merchant Sulaiman came to India from Basrah in the beginning of ninth 
century. He prepares time charts for the time taken to sail from one destination to 
another. He finds that ships sailed to Quilon from Muscat in one month. 
According to him, the Arabs were given proper security and freedom in the 
Balhara (the Rashtrakutas) kingdom. He refers to the Balhara rulers as the king 
of kings. Sulaiman went to China and undertakes the study of different countries 
on the list of sea merchants in the Indian Ocean. Ibn Buzurg, another reputed 
sailor in the Indian Ocean, lists many difficulties that the sailors encountered on 
the sea. He also narrates the episodes signifying how the wisdom of the captains 
can save or destroy the ships on the sea. He includes many unbelievable stories 
like that of a big fish and a giant bird in his narratives.’ Still his account is 


important in light of his vast experience in the Indian seas. 


* Known as Rookh, it was supposed to be a giant bird that destroyed ships on 
the sea, but its authenticity has not been proved till date. 
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lon Battuta, a Moroccan traveller, was born in Tangiers in 1304 AD. Born — 
in a pious Muslim qazi family, he studied theology. At the age of twenty one, he 
was sent to Mecca to broaden his knowledge by interacting with other learned 
men. This was the beginning of his long chain of travels that continued up to 
1354 AD. He visited north Africa, Mecca, Persia, Iraq, Istanbul, India, Maldives, 
Ceylon and China. It is estimated that he travelled around 75,000 miles and he is 
the only Muslim who visited all the Muslim states of his time.’° His account is 
invaluable in many respects. During his visits, he enjoyed close relations with the 
rulers. Many a time, he was assigned the prestigious post of gazi. He became 
the chief qazi of sultan Muhammad bin Tughlug for eight years, but towards the 
end he fell in disfavour and was almost on the verge of persecution. But the 
sultan changed his mind and sent him on an important mission to China. He was 
accompanied by Amir Zahiruddin the Zanjani, a man of letters, and a eunuch and 
cup-bearer. But this mission met with disaster in Malabar. lon Battuta, familiar 
with the temper of the sultan, decided to continue his mission to China. On his 
way back from China, he reached Malabar. He sailed directly to Arabia from 
Malabar. On his way, he again visited Muscat, Hormuz, Shiraz, Baghdad and 
Damascus. He reached Fez in 8 November 1349 AD (almost after the absence 
of twenty four years). His autobiographical memoir is important for political, 
economic and social conditions. He occupied the important post of gazi in Delhi 
and Maldives. He was familiar with the two dominant languages namely Arabic 
and Persian used throughout Asia. He also visited many other courts. As a result, 
his experiences became authentic and invaluable. Though many a time, religious 
sentiments come in his assessment of events, yet this does not reduce the value 
of his work. He presents interesting facts on the social structures of his time. He 
finds that betel was in demand because socially it was seen as a mark of respect 
and honour. He records that in Malabar, Hindus did not let Muslims enter their 
0 Aaustated:inthe bisaraphical note on the cover of the book Ibn Battuta, Rihla, 


Eng. Tr., H.A.R. Gibb, The Travels of Ibn Battuta A.D.1325-1354 (hereafter 
cited as Ibn Battuta, (H.A.R. Gibb)). | 
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houses and practiced discrimination against them. At the same time, he finds that 
the rulers were very considerate towards them (Muslims). During his journey 
from India to Ceylon, he noticed war-galleys and fortified ports, belonging to the 
different rulers. He records naval warfare among Indian rulers. He himself joined 
the naval campaign of Malipattan against Maldives. He also finds people of 
Chitgaon (Satgaon) using war ships against Lakhnauti.'’ He records that both 
junks and dhows were constructed in India. He is also meticulous in recording 
commodity structure of different sectors of the Indian Ocean. 

Kamaladdin Abdur Razzaq Ben Jalala—al-din Ishak-as Samarkandi, or 
better known as Abdur Razzaq, started for Vijayanagar empire in 1441 AD. He 
was employed in the court of emperor Mirza Shah Rukh in Herat (Persia). He 
travelled up to Hormuz via land and boarded a dhow from there. He reached 
Calicut. When he reached the imperial court of Vijayanagara, he was warmly 
welcomed. However, his itinerary ended on a bitter note. His account of sea 
journey records various challenges and difficulties one had to face. Talking about 
his first boarding on the ship, he remarks, "as soon as | caught the smell of the 
vessel, and all the terrors of the sea presented themselves before me, | fell into a 
deep swoon, that first three days respiration alone indicated that life remained in 
me.”’* He also describes in detail the commodities exchanged in the Indian 
Ocean trade. He finds that horses always accompanied men from Hormuz to 
India because they fetched handsome prices in India. Describing the use of war- 
elephants by the Indian rulers, he writes, “each elephant has a separate 
compartment (on his back), the walls of which are extremely solid, and the roof 
composed of strong pieces of wood.” He also tells how they were caught. When 


"' Ibn Battuta, in Cathay and the Way Thither, Vol. |V, Eng Tr., Henry Yule and 
revised by Henri Cordier, p. 83 (hereafter cited as Ibn Battuta, (Cathay and the 
Way Thither)). 


"2 Abdur Razzaq, in India in the Fifteenth Century, Eng. Tr., R.H. Major, p. 3 
(hereafter cited as Abdur Razzaq). 
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the elephants went for drinking water, “they (men) dig a trench and cover the 
mouth of it over, but very lightly. When the elephant falls into it, two or three days 
are allowed to elapse before anyone goes near him.” We are informed that 
therafter one man hit the animal and second one showed sympathy and 
gradually elephants began to obey the one who was sympathatic towards it.'* He 
praises the merchants of Calicut for their adventurous spirit. He also notices the 
employment of Tchini-betchegan (sons of the Chinese) on the ships to ward off 
the pirates.'* He ridicules the emperor of Vijayanagara who promised him a 
better reward if he would come with more authentic proof next time. Abdur 
Razzaq writes, “if, when once | have escaped from the desert of thy love, | reach 
my own country, | will never again set out on another voyage, not even in the 
company of a king.”’’ He is also one of the few Indo-Islamic historians who 
provide us the first hand account of the Indian Ocean sea trade and south Indian 
society in the fifteenth century. 

lon Majid Ahmad, a reputed pilot of the fifteenth century, wrote an 
important manual of sailing, Kitab al-Fawad Usul al-Bahr wal-Qawaid. 
Interestingly, it was he who guided the Portuguese ship, Santa Maria (of Vasco 
da Gama), to the port of Calicut from Africa. Translated by G.T. Tibbets, (1971),"° 
these manuals considerably increase our understanding of sailing techniques 
employed in medieval times. lbn Majid Ahmad had the first hand knowledge 
about the Indian Ocean and its challenges. Unlike lbn Buzurg, his account 
contains less fantasies and more scientific calculations. He studied navigational 


skills of the Indian Ocean with reference to his understanding of various methods 


'S Abdur Razzaq, p. 27. 

* Ibid., p. 19. 

" Ibid., p. 42. 

© Ibn Majid Ahmad, Kitab al-Fawad Usul al-Bahr wal-Qawaid, Eng. Tr., G.T. 
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like Manazil (lunar mansions), Akhnan (rhumbs), Diyars (routes), Qiyas (star 
altitude measurement), Isharat (signs), Hulul al shams wa’l-qamar (revolution 
of the sun and moon), Aryah wa’l-mawasim (winds), Mawasim al bahr 
(seasons of monsoons), Alat al safina (instruments of ships) and Sfyasat 
(relation with the crew and passenger). He considered coastal sailing useful, but 
— did not find it suitable for the skilled sailors like him. To him, only deep sailing 
promised more adventure and involved more skills. He suggested that the real 
caliber of a pilot was revealed by his efficiency to tack deep seas. He illustrated 
that it was not only Pole Star but other stars also that helped in accurate 
calculations. He gave isharat (signs) equal importance. He remarked that with 
accurate observation of the signs, one could easily find his way in the sea. It was 
also helpful during the day (when the stars are invisible). He records that the 
coasts of Gujarat were infested by sea snakes, whereas the palm leaves floating 
on the sea pointed to Andaman and Nicobar islands. He warns the fellow 
captains to avoid laziness and be alert. He advised them to wash their eyes with 
cold water before taking down any calculation. He also found the compass to be 
faulty and considered it prudent to double-check the calculations made from the 
compass. 

The second category comprises of the European sources. The 
Portuguese ventured in the Indian Ocean around the end of fifteenth 
century. They came armed with technology and innovations. However, 
many peddlers, merchants and missionaries, who came to Asia to trade 
and reap the fruits of Christianity repectively, preceded their (the 
Portuguese) venture. Marco Polo, Nuniz, Nkitin, Nicolo Conti, Odoric and © 
Marignoli fall in this category. Since the Europeans were more interested 
in the maritime trade of the Indian Ocean, their accounts are very useful. 
Even when these narratives are conditioned by hatred towards the 
Muslims, they unknowingly managed to convey the role of Islam in 
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expanding mercantile networks in the Indian Ocean. These sources also 
shed ample light on the craft of shipbuilding in the area. 

Marco Polo, a Venetian traveller, has left fascinating accounts of his 
journey in Asia. His father Nicolos Polo along with his brother had already visited 
the Chinese court in the second half of the thirteenth century (after 1260 AD). 
Nicolos was requested by Kublai Khan (1215-1294 AD) of China to bring more 
missionaries from the Pope. He, however, failed to get a larger number of 
missionaries from the Pope Gregory of Piacenza (1271 AD), but he brought 
Marco Polo with him to China. Kublai Khan received them graciously. Marco 
Polo, by then, had learnt many customs and languages of Tartars. The Great 
Khan sent him to Yunnana province as his ambassador. Marco Polo observed 
many customs and rituals of the Yunnana. He reported all the details to the 
emperor. The emperor was so impressed that he employed him in his service for 
seventeen years. Marco Polo, during his stay in China, visited several provinces. 
He possessed a keen sense of observation and every minute detail attracted 
him. He also learnt many languages but failed to learn the Chinese.'” Marco Polo 
is silent about the famous Chinese Wall and it created doubts whether he visited 
China extensively or not. Still, these shortcomings did not rob him of his 
accomplishments. He is often referred to as ‘the king of travellers.’ During his 
return journey from China to Venice, he sailed the Indian Ocean routes in the last 
decade of thriteenth century. 

Marco Polo supplies comprehensive information regarding geographical 
locations of ports and routes. He minutely describes various customs and 
practices of the Asians. He provides vivid details of pirates of the sea, 
construction of the ships and commodities traded in the Indian Ocean during the 
thirteenth century. He finds petty rulers of Konkan encouraging piracy from their 


ports. He was sharp enough to observe that it was the Muslim merchants who 


” All the names of the cities and places are given in the language of the Tartars 
and not Chinese. | 
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were not bringing any veterinary doctor with them to India, so that imported 
horses continued to die of ill treatment and their demand remained high. He 
praises the honesty of Indian traders who never robbed other’s goods. Therefore, 
Marco Polo’s account is important for understanding the various aspects of 
economic, social and political life in Asian countries around the thirteenth 
century. 

John of Monte Corvino (1247-1328 AD) is another European missionary, 
who visited India in the medieval period. He was sent by the Pope Greory X to 
spread Christ's teachings in Cathay (Canton). He stared from Tabrez in 1291 AD 
via sea routes. He spent some time in Malabar and the Coromandel. He 
supervised missionary activities in the Church of Saint Thomas for five years. He 
died in China and it is said that people from all religions joined his funeral. He 
remained the only reputed missionary in China during those times because the 
other missionaries sent by respective Popes failed to rouse a similar response. 
John, on the other hand, claimed to have converted thousands of people both in 
India and China. Apart from his missionary activities, John also provides details 
of navigational methods and commodity structures in the Indian Ocean. He 
confirms that the voyage from Arabia to China was divided into two journeys. He 
informs that Malabar acted as a place of trans-shipment. He records the 
importance of the monsoons and how the ships had to stick to them meticulously 
to avoid dangers, “and they cannot make the voyage but once in a year, for from 
the beginning of April till the end of October the winds are westernly, so that no 
one can sail towards the west; and again ‘tis just are contrary from the month of 
October till March. From the middle of May till the end of October the winds blow 
so hard that ships which by that time had not reached the ports whether they are 
bound, run a desperate risk, and if they escape it is great luck.”"® Like any other 
traveller, he also observes the strange practice of the stitching of Indian ships. 


8 John of Monte Corvino, in Cathay and the Way Thither, Vol. Ill, p. 66 
(herefafter cited as John of Monte Corvino). 
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He describes the flora and fauna of India. Cultivation of ginger, areca-nuts, 
cinnamon, pepper are recorded in his letters. He also finds that oxen were 
considered the sacred animal in India. Pointing towards Muslim dominance in 
the Indian Ocean trade, he observes that Muslims inhabited coastal areas, 
whereas Hindus populated the hinterlands. 

John de Marignolli came from a respectable family in Florence. His family 
derived its name from the ancestral village Marignolli. The manuscript of John de 
Marignolli was found, incidentally, lying in chronicles of Bohemia. There is not 
much known about his family but there is a street in Florence near the 
Cathederal, now called Via de Cerretani, bearing marks, that formerly it was 
called Gia de Marignolli.'? The date of the travels of Margignolli is not exactly 
known, but he visited India and China in the first half of fourteenth century and he 
recorded his eastern travels in 13552° His work contains much confusion 
because he sometimes confuses the names of localities and commodities. Even 
his Latin had errors. So he wrote that Phison (the Ganges of India) is the same 
Yellow river in China. Nevertheless, his account is important in many other 
aspects. He records the customs and products of different communities 
inhabiting the Indian Ocean coasts. He also observes that pepper was dried and 
not scorched as erroneously believed in the west. He finds that the Christians of 
Saint Thomas enjoy various privileges like duties of public weighing office. He 
remarks that these Christians were the proprietors of pepper gardens, and not 
the Muslims. He vividly describes the Adam Peak and its flora and fauna. 

Nicolo de Conti, a Venetian, was born in a noble family. His family shifted 
to Damascus and from there he started his travels in the first half of fifteenth 


century. Nocolo Conti is important for his vivid details of south Indian polity and 


'8 John de Marignolli, in Cathay and the Way Thither, Vol. Ill, p. 178 (hereafter 
cited as John de Marignolli). 
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economy. He landed at the famous port of Cambay and found it reputed for 
precious stones called sardonixes. He also witnessed the practice of sati in 
Gujarat. He records that pepper, camphor and other spices were also obtained 
from southeast Asia. He observes that pepper was not burnt but dried under the 
sun.*' He notices the practice of cannibalism in Andaman and Nicobar and some 
areas of Sumatra.** He visited the tomb of Saint Thomas and found Nestorian 
Christians living there. Their leader had huge finances at his disposal. He (the 
leader) even received one ounce of silver from each head of the family and thus 
possessed much wealth.*° He did not find cherry and apple in India. To Nicolo 
Conti, Indians were idol-worshipers following numerous ways of prayer.~ He also 
records different commercial practices prevalent throughout India. Some seople 
employed only barter, whereas other used iron nails like currency. He remarks 
that gold of some standard was acceptable at some places. To his astonishment, 
even the Venetian ducats were used for commercial transactions in India. He 
was himself a merchant who wanted to earn profits. His account is that of a 
merchant, and not of any imperial ambassador. He notes the commodity 
structure of each locality with a merchant's perspective. He remarks that the 
merchants of Calicut were so rich that they traded in their own ships. He also 
supplies the list of commodities that were imported into India from southeast Asia 

Athanius Nkitin, a Russian came to India around 1468-70 AD. He sailed 
down the Volga to the Caspian Sea. He was captured and then released by the 
Tartars. He touched the port of Chaul (Konkan). He went to Bidar, but found 
great contrast between the living standards of the nobility and general masses. 


2" Nicolo de Conti, in India in the Fifteenth Century, Eng. Tr., R.H. Major, p. 9 
(hereafter cited as Nicolo Conti). 
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The former were rich and corrupt whereas the latter were miserable. He also 
records the presence of foreign slaves in the army of Janoor (?) sultan. These 
slaves were brought from Khurasan, Oroban(?), Surmesk(?) and Chegotan(?).”° 
Like Marco Polo, he also observes Indians feeding their horses poorly on 
khichris (cooked rice) and boiled rice.*° At Bidar, he saw as many as 20,000 
horses for sale in the market. He also hints at the security needed to protect 
merchant towns. At Bidar, around 100 mounted bodyguards guarded the city with 
lanterns in their hands throughout the night.*” The demand for good horses was 
immense in India. Discussing the ethnicity of the pirates, he finds that Indian 
pirates were mostly Hindus.” He studies different ports in the Indian Ocean. 
About the prosperity and fame of Cambay, he remarks that its reason was the 
availability of a large number of commodities like talach, damask, khan khota, 
whereas Calicut was visited to obtain pepper, ginger, colour plants, cloves, 
cinnamon, aromatic roots.*? Hormuz was the ‘vast emporium’ of the world and 
Dabul was an extensive port.*’ He also hints at coercion by the petty rulers. He 
was threatened by the ruler of Janoor to accept Islam or part with his horse. 
Thus, Nkitin is an important contemporary source for exploring the medieval 
trading structure of the Indian Ocean. 

Hieronimo de Santo Stefano, a Genoese merchant, visited India towards 
the end of the fifteenth century. He recorded his memoirs in September 1499 AD 


from Syria. His tale of woes highlights various challenges before the merchants 
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in distant zones. In India, he landed at Calicut and went up to Sumatra. At Pegu, 
the Sultan withheld his payments and his companion Adorno died there while 
waiting. Then at Sumatra, his goods were confiscated on the pretext that these 
belonged to his deceased friend and the king had claims to it. Stafano managed 
to get some of his goods back and started his return journey, but met with the 
worst of monsoons in the sea. He had almost lost his life in a shipwreck. Stafano, 
in spite of his sufferings, managed to highlight some interesting facts about the 
contemporary times. He finds that dhows were made of ‘timber of which were 
sewn together with cords and sails made of rush mats.”*” In fact, during his return 
journey, there was rain on the way and the water remained struck in the ship due 
to the absence of deck and it sank. He had to swim out with a wooden piece of 
plank till another ship rescued him in the morning.** He also observed the custom 
of polygamy in Malabar. He found that the pepper was dried under the sun and 
not scorched as was believed in Europe. He also found that the Coromandel was 
blessed with many sandalwood trees. 

Duarte Barbosa was a Portuguese writer, who was employed in the 
Portguese factory of Cananor. It is not confirmed whether he came to India in 
1500 AD with the fleet of Pedro Alarez Cabral or with Gallician Jao da Navo in 
1501 AD. Underlining the importance of Duarte Barbosa’s work, Correa, a 
Portuguese officer writes: 

“l.....shall write nought concerning the lands, people and 
trade, as there are several who have occupied themselves 
therewith, of which | have seen certain volumes and especially 
a book on these matters composed by Duarte Barbosa, writer 
of the Cananor factory; therefore | shall labour only to write 


3" Hieronimo de Santo Stefano in India in the Fifteenth Century, Eng. Tr., R.H. 
Major, p. 1 (hereafter cited as Stefano). 
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very fully the noble deeds wrought by our Portuguese, militant 


in these parts of India, both great and small.” *° 


He is not far from truth realizing the contribution of Duarte Barbosa. 
The latter possessed a keen observation and provides considerable 
information on all the fields. He concentrated on commercial practices, 
social customs and polity of not only India, but also Africa and southeast 
Asia. Talking about Hormuz, he remarked, ‘in this city are many 
merchants of substance, and many very great ships. It has a right good > 
harbour where many sorts of goods are handled which come hither from 
many lands...........they bring hither spices of all sorts, and diverse 
kind....pepper, cloves, ginger, cardamoms, eagle-woods, brasil-woods, 
myrobalans, tamarind, saffron, indigo, wax, Sugar, rice (cocoa-nuts, as 
well as great abundance of precious stones, porcelain and benzoin...they 
have also great plenty of Cambay, Chaul and Dabul clothes, and from 
Bengala they bring many synbafos.”™ Talking about the Jain merchants of 
Gujarat, he praised them for non violence, but also found them to be 
“great usurer, falsifiers of weight and measure and many others goods and 
of coins, and great liars.” * In Konkan, he also recorded the presence of 
‘white men.....as well as merchants of great wealth.....and many ships of 
the Moors came thither from Mecca, the city of Adem, Ormus,Cambaya 
and Malabar.’*° He understood the dynamics of the Indian Ocean and 
advised the rulers (the Portuguese) to rule with sobriety instead of. 


coercion. He regqested the king of Portugal not to lose friends among the 
3 Duarte Barbosa, The Book of Duarte Barbosa, Eng. Tr., Mansel Longworth 
Dames, Vol. I, p. XXXVII (hereafter cited as Duarte Barbosa). 
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Indian rulers, with reference to stubborn attitude of some of the 
Portuguese officials posted in India.*’ Similarly he also provided important 
details of Indian shipping, and these have been discussed at relevant 
sections of the present work. 

Tome Pires, another Portuguese official and the first Portuguese 
ambassador to China, did not come to limelight till Armando Cortesao 
discoverd his manuscripts in Bibliotheque de la Chamber des Deputes in 
1937 AD. He provides considerable information regarding the Portuguese 
operations in southeast Asia. He wrote his account during his stay in 
Malacca between 1512-1515 AD. It also highlighted the commercial 
dymanics of the Indian Ocean that existed before the Portuguese arrival, 
and the latter were so zealously trying to subvert them to their advantage. 
Tome Pires, many a times, managed to present real factors behind the 
scenes. His judgement that Cambay stretched two arms one towards 
Malacca and second to Aden confirmed the practice of intra-trade. even 
prior to the age of capitalism. Highlighting the importance and prosperity 
of Hormuz, he remarked, “This city was founded on account of the port.” 
He is one of the few travellers, who refer to the Hindu merchants of 
Cambay with proper name, that is Banias (Banians). Referring to the 
importance of the ports in any country, he said, “A kingdom without ports 
is a house without portals.” He felt that if the Portuguese gained the 
control of the coasts, the Muslims of the interiors would lose their power 
(and he suggested that they had done the same with the Indians).*” He 


37 In this letter dated 12 January 1513, he complains that captain Diogo Correa 
adopted harsh disposition forcing “people of this country (Cannnanor) to rise 
against him.” He also repents ignorance of his merits in the appointment for the 
post of ‘J° D’ Avils.’ Duarte Barbosa, pp. xxxviii-xlii. 
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fully understood the importance of Indian textiles in trade with southeast 
Asia.“” Regarding Malacca, he was the one who highlighted the states 
incorporating even pirates in the state building to ensure security of the 
ports and developing navigational skills. Tome Pires sometimes 
punctuates his description with his hatred towards the Muslims, yet his 
account is usually very informative. His work offers a meticulous study of 
various Indian Ocean ports with their customs, locations and commodity 
structures. 

Among the Chinese sources, the present study relies considerably on 
Chau Ju Kua who has provided a general survey of the countries around the 
Indian Ocean. Though the work provides ample understanding of the 
Coromandel, yet it is not a first hand account. Chau Ju Kua collected entire 
information from the foreign merchants who visited China. In spite of this 
shortcoming, the work enables us to form a general idea of the Chinese attitude 
towards maritime trade in the Indian Ocean and the countries bordering it. He 
was the Chinese inspector of the ports. He did not travel to any of the port 
outside China, but he was inquisitive enough to enquire from the merchants, who 
came after trading there. Thus his account is not the first hand narrative, yet it is 
valuable in certain other aspects. It records the views of the sailors and 
merchants, and thus, reflects what many others were feeling and seeing in the 
Indian Ocean. His account can be termed as a collection of accounts of many 
other unsung heroes of the sea. It is invaluable for its information of the 
Coromandel. It records the Coromandel exporting pearls and silk threads to 
China. It informs that Indian kings employed large number of war-horses and 
elephants. It provides detailed lists of various commodities and their locations in 
the Indian Ocean sectors. No doubt, Chau Ju Kua was ill informed regarding the 


origin of putchuk, yet his fallacy highlights how the merchants, sometimes, hid 
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Original sources of commodities to make them appear exquisite in other areas. 
Chau Ju Kua failed to provide much information regarding the commercial 
practices among the mercantile classes. His work is also not particular about the 
nature of mercantile activities carried out at different sectors of the Indian Ocean. 
Still Chau Ju Kua’s account can be termed as the encyclopaedia of the 
commodities and places involved in the Indian Ocean maritime empire around 
the thirteenth century. Perhaps, his greatest achievement is that he recorded 
whatever he learnt in its originality without indulging in his own judgments like 
most other oriental authors. Sometimes, he also provided information from 
administrative point of view. For example, he informs us that the foreign 
merchants used to hide pearls in their linens and the handles of umbrellas to 
evade duties on them.*' He also highlights merchants’ ways of testing the purity 
of the products in the absence of any scientific methods. He suggested that the 
merchants often counterfeited rose water, but its purity could be easily checked if 
one put it into glass bottle and saw bubbles while shaking it.*” 

In the present study, some other Chinese authors like Ma Huan have also 
been cited, but the information has been gathered through the works, which have 
quoted these writers. Ma Huan was the scribe on the ship of the celebrated 
Chinese general Cheng Ho. Cheng Ho commanded the Chinese naval fleet 
throughout the Indian Ocean from 1405 to 1433 AD. It sailed to distant ports of 
India (Calicut, Quilon, Satgaon), the Persian Gulf (Hormuz), the Red Sea (Aden 
and Jeddah) and Africa (Mozambique and Milind). Ma Huan in his account 
highlights the role of various maritime states like Malacca, Burnei and Bengal in 
the Indian Ocean trade. These kingdoms sent tributes to the Chinese court in 


“1 Chau Ju-Kua, Chu-Fan-Chi, Eng. Tr., F. Hirth and W.W. Rockhill, Chau Ju 
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fifteenth century. He also recorded the prosperity of various Indian Ocean ports 
like Quilon, Calicut and Aden etc. | 

The present study consists of nine chapters. An attempt has been made to 
cover political, economic and technical aspects of the Indian Ocean trade, with 
particular reference to India’s role in it. | 

The first chapter primarily concentrates on the scope and objectives of the 
study. It examines important works of contemporary travellers like Marco Polo, 
al-Qalaqshandi, lbn battuta, Wassaf, Chau Ju kua, Abdur Razzaq, Conti, Nuniz, 
Stafano, Marignoli and John of Montecorvio. These works throw a flood of light on 
the subject under study. It is essential to identify their chief characteristics. In the 
preceding pages, we have already reviewed the writings of modern scholars like 
G.F. Hourani, Radha Kumud Mookerji, Maqbul Ahmad, Simon Digby, K.N. 
Chaudhuri, Kanakalatha Mukund and Andre Wink. This exercise enables us to 
trace the evolution of historiography on the subject and frame our own themes for 
research. 

The second chapter deals with the historical setting of the Indian Ocean 
trade. It studies the geographical features of various regions, bordering the 
Indian Ocean. It surveys the general charactersitics of the Indian subcontinent, 
Arabian peninsula, Persian plateau, southeast Asian countries and China to 
highlight their impact on the natives. It attempts to highlight socio-economic 
structures of the different societies, touching the Indian Ocean, to trace the new 
patterns of consumption. It undertakes a brief survey of western Europe after the 
eleventh century, as its economic recovery had deep impact on the Indian Ocean 
trade. Indian spices began to be consumed in the distant markets of Europe. It 
briefly discusses different commercial practices, which were developed by Italy to 
strengthen the institutions of banking and finanacing. These developments 
cannot be seen in isolation from corresponding trends in the Islamic world and 


the Indian subcontinent 
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The third chapter investigates the characteristics of the ports in the Indian 
peninsula. Contrary to the conventional method, it is not a general survey of all 
the various ports. An attempt has been made to identify the chief trading 
emporiums in different regions like Sind, Gujarat, Konkan, Malabar, the 
Coromandel and Bengal. Daibul was an important port of Sind. Cambay 
witnessed tremendous growth after the eleventh century. It stretched its right arm 
towards Aden and the left towards Malacca.*® Besides, exploring the factors 
responsible for transforming ordinary ports into chief trading emporiums in India, 
an effort has been made to identify some important international ports of Asia like 
Aden, Hormuz, Malacca and Canton. The international ports have been studied 
to identify dominant characteristics, if any, which converted small ports into chief 
trading emporiums, not in any one region but throughout Asia. 

The fourth chapter deals with the navigational methods in the Indian 
Ocean. Navigational skills required a considerable experience and understanding 
of the sea. An attempt is being made to explore the different methods of sailing in 
the sea; whether the sailors employed compass, a stellar or sail directly with the 
help of stars. It examines the possibility of sailing under a cloudy sky in medieval 
times. It considers on various hazards that merchants encountered on the sea. 
Dependence on the winds made storms a natural enemy, which could be 
avoided only with well-planned schedules of sailing. Piracy was a serious threat 
for the merchants. The precautions taken by the ships also come in the ambit of 
this chapter. It also discusses the various kind of shipping technology, prevalent 
in the Indian Ocean. The shipbuilding required great skills and only the well- 
constructed ships could avoid catastrophes on the sea. Towards the end, some 
dominant kinds of shipbuilding traditions prevalent in the Indian Ocean are 
discussed. We have considered only such ships that were sea-going and actually 


“8 Tome Pires, Vol. I, p. 42. 
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contributed to the growth of sea trade.** A survey has also been undertaken to 
identify the various classes, which met the demand of good sailors and other 
members of crews on board in the Indian Ocean. 

The fifth chapter deals with the commodity structure in the Indian Ocean. 
India was self-sufficient in economic products. Different climatic zones promoted 
wide range of vegetations. Cultural habits also encouraged maritime trade. 
Spices and other exotics products were in great demand in western Asia due to 
rising prosperity and changing eating habits. Foods became more exotic than 
ever before. Indian trade was more oriented towards export. India was exporting 
a wide range of products, e.g. textiles, leather, vessels, precious stones, spices 
and food grains. Indian imports were confined mainly to war animals and exotic 
toys. Ma’abar was importing horses worth 2,200,000 dinars, which were 
annually collected from temples and courtesans in south India.*° Indians, with 
their vast range of products, were successful in extracting massive gains. 
Coastal areas of Gujarat, Malabar, the Coromandel and Bengal had their 
specialized commodity structures. Precious stones were imported from Ceylon 
and worked upon to manufacture exquisite jewellery in India. These expensive 
pieces of jewellery catered to the demands of rich clients throughout Asia and 
Africa. 

The sixth chapter deals with the mercantile communities. It explores the 
origin of different groups involved in the maritime world of the Indian Ocean. India 


was home to several communities like Muslims, Christians, Jews, Hindus and 


““ In the third chapter, only those ports have been taken into consideration that 
dominated the Indian Ocean trade. These ports (or chief trading emporiums) 
amply highlighted the character and demands of a good port. Instead of 
surveying every kind of ship, it was more appropriate to study shipbuilding 
traditions of the sea-going vessels only, because these vessels encountered 
entirely different challenges than the ships navigating a river or lake. 


* Abdullah Wassaf, Tazjiyatu-| Amsar wa Tajriyatu-I Asar, portion relating to 
India Tr., H.M. Elliot and J. Dowson, The History of India as Told by its Own 
Historians, Vol. Ill, pp. 33-34 (hereafter cited as Wassaf). 
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Chinese.” All these people participated in the flourishing sea trade. This chapter 
examines the role of religious identity in mercantile operations. For it was more 
appropriate to identify merchants with reference to their religions in absence of 
clear-cut national boundaries. However, the Chinese have been studied with 
reference to their nationality. This chapter uncovers the factors that contributed to 
the growth and decline of sea merchants. It attempts to find whether or not these 
merchants could be studied under the concept of diaspora. 

The seventh chapter concentrates mainly on the commercial practices of 
the merchants. Sea trade involved considerable distances and thus merchants 
had to devise ingenious methods, like commenda, hundi and hawala to avoid 
complications. The chapter also studies the efforts of theologians to provide 
legitimacy to commercial transactions in the absence of any set international 
institutional norms and practices. It explores the role of Islam in promoting 
commercial transactions. It is built on the hypothesis that Islam, being present in 
almost every region bordering the Indian Ocean, might have provided 
international set of commercial regulations to the medieval sea-merchants. The 
chapter examines the different types of coinage employed in maritime trade. It 
also focuses on the problem of paucity of coinage, if any, in such a vast network 
of sea trade. Barter was an important practice in commercial transactions. 
Reputation of the Indian merchants in the eyes of contemporary writers has also 
been discussed. Towards the end, the chapter points out some general 
characteristics of mercantile guilds. 

The eighth chapter constitutes a study of the rulers and their attitude 
towards the maritime trade. It is unfortunate that not much attention has been 
paid to this important aspect in the earlier works. Our investigation shows that the 
political orientation of the ruling elite went a long way in deciding the fate of 


“© The Chinese were never assimilated in Indian culture. Even the contemporary 
sources address the Chinese with reference to their nationality and not religious 
identities, like the Buddhists, Confucians and Taoists. 
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maritime trade in any given region. The chapter, therefore, attempts to study the 
rulers’ relations with the sea merchants. It examines whether or not the wealth of 
the sea merchants brought them into clash with the rulers. It explores the idea 
whether Indian rulers were really indifferent towards the sea. It also attempts to 
find the answer to the question whether or not the Indian rulers participated 
directly in sea trade, and if yes, then why did they fail to compete with state 
sponsored companies of Europe. It also highlights the concessions and benefits 
the Indian rulers offered to attract the flow of maritime traffic to their ports. 

The ninth chapter consolidates all the findings of the previous chapters 
and prepares the general assessment of what the present work has been able to 
achieve. It reviews the existing opinions of the recent scholars in the field of the 
Indian Ocean maritime trade and enriches the same with the findings of the 
present academic enterprise. 
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Chapter Two 


Historical Setting 


The Indian Ocean is the smallest of three oceans, which are used for 
maritime commerce in the world.’ It is located in the southern hemisphere of the 
globe. It touches three continents namely Asia, Africa and Australia. Total area of 
the Indian Ocean is about 28,356,000 square miles.” It is divided by the Indian 
subcontinent into the Bay of Bengal on the east and the Arabian Sea on the 
west. The Arabian Sea has the Persian Gulf and Red Sea towards the north. The 
average depth of the Indian Ocean is about 4,210 meters, slightly greater than 
that of the Atlantic. Its deepest known point is situated at about 7,725 meters 
from the southern coast of Indonesia, an island of Java. In general, the greatest 
depths are in the northeastern sectors of the ocean, where about 50,000 square 
meters of the ocean floor lies at a depth of more than 5,488 meters.” | 

The Indian Ocean derives considerable importance from its strategic 
location. It touches some of the world’s most populated areas, having different 
climatic zones. The phenomenon resulted in assorted cultural habits in each of 
these zones. A single journey from Arabia to China is sure to make one come 
across a wide range of geographical units with different social and cultural 
practices. Arabia is dry and its inhabitants adopted nomadic and pastoral life. On 
the other hand, the Indian subcontinent and southeast Asia are beset with fertile 
plains. The rain is abundant and agriculture remained the prime occupation of the 
people. China, a large mass of land, accommodated around ninety percent of its 


population in eastern regions (also called Proper China). 


' The Pacific and Atlantic are the other two oceans. 
* Diplomat World Atlas, p. 344. 


° Microsoft Encarta (1993-2001 computer edition). 
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India, a unit of Asia, is in reality somewhat demarcated from the rest by its 
high mountains. These mountains permit passages only at certain sections in the 
northwest. Five passes of Punjab namely Khyber, Kurram, Gomal, Bolan and 
Tochi connected India with central Asia. The eastern branches of the Himalayas 
have formidable passages leading to Tibet and China. The dense forests along 
with high terrain dominate Indian border with Burma. Therefore, contacts 
between India and Irrawaddy river basin (Burma) were established only through 
sea routes. It is true even in the present times. 

Next to the Himalayas come the fertile plains of the Ganges, Indus on the 
northwest and Brahamputra on the east. The plains receive abundant rainfall and 
alluvial soil brought by fast torrents of these rivers. As a result, agriculture 
remained important among the inhabitants. The alluvial soil also enabled farmers 
to cultivate a wide range of crops. Both rice and wheat were cultivated in 
abundance. Surplus production in agriculture enabled some sections of society to 
indulge in other pursuits. The Brahmans became the custodians of knowledge. 
The Kshatriyas were the defenders of the social structure, whereas the Vaishyas 
adopted trade. Agriculture was confined to the Shudras, who were responsible 
for the production of agrarian surplus for other varnas. 

Towards the western side of the Aravali mountains (in western India), 
there existed a vast arid zone called the Thar Desert. Normally, an arid zone 
seems unfavourable to human settlement, but the Thar is not very sandy (except 
a Strip to the west of Jaisalmer). There are numerous ponds that made cattle 
rearing and vegetation possible in this area.’ It never restricted human survival 
unlike the desert of Sahara. It also nurtured some of the famous trading 
communities like banjaras, who adopted a nomadic life in search of fodder for 
their cattle. They also transported goods from one place to the other and 
constituted an important element of land trade. 


4 Jean Deloche, Transport and Communication in India, Vol. |, p. 5. 
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Southern peninsula of India can be divided into three geographical units. 
Stretching from the Vindhya range to Cape Comorin, its nucleus (like a triangle) 
is made of very old rocks. It contains a vast wealth of minerals. It has a steep 
brink towards the west, whereas the eastern side has a gentle fall. Western 
Ghats existed next to the steep edge towards the west. They rise steeply in 
forms of steps from the sea shore. The Ghats have an altitude of 1000 to 2000 
meters. They culminated in the Nilgiris with Dodabetta at the height of 8,760 feet. 
At this juncture, they meet the Eastern Ghats. Communication between the 
Western Ghats and the rest of the peninsula would have been difficult, had there 
been no passage break of Palaghat. It is a low lying area, which extends twenty 
miles from north to south. The western side of the Western Ghats is often 
precipitous. Due to abundant rainfall (300 inches around Mahabaleshwar), the 
Western Ghats have evergreen forests containing bamboo, rose-weeds, betel 
nuts and cardamoms. Hilly terrain encouraged the inhabitants to look for 
extension towards the sea. Coastal navigation was more suitable than hilly and 
dense forest routes. In the sixteenth century, Travernier observed that one could 
follow the road from Surat to Goa, but it was in shabby condition. He further 
suggested that one should take a boat, which sailed through various ports of 
Konkan.” 

The Eastern Ghats are scattered and harbour low altitudes. They start 
from Orrisa and extend into the Andhra region at the distance of fifty miles. Then 
these Ghats recede from the coasts and follow southwest course. From Madras, 
however, they once again took southern course and meet the Western Ghats at 
Nilgiris. These Ghats receive less amount of rain fall and trees here are shorter in 
comparison to their western counterparts.° 


° Travernier quoted in Jean Deloche, op. cit., Vol. |, p. 67. 


°K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, A History of South India: From Prehistoric Times to 
the Fall of Vijaynagar, p. 35. 
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South India remained divided into certain well-marked territorial divisions 
like the Kuntles, Andhras, Cholas, Pandayas and Cheras. Generally each region 
developed its own culture. The cultural divisions, however, never deterred any 
strong state to unify the peninsula under one regime like the Cholas and 
Vijaynagara.’ The population of south India was constituted of various races. 
Apart form the indigenous population, there existed large sections of the Arabs, 
Chinese, Christians and Jews. They all contributed to the economy of the 
peninsula in one way or other. During the period of Hindu recession from the 
Indian Ocean, these communities participated in sea trade. 

Brahmans remained the dominant caste in India. They were the 
custodians of education and dharma. Namboodri Brahmans allowed only the 
elder son to get married so that others could devote themselves to study and 
teaching.® However, Brahmans also joined army and mercantile pursuits. Chetti- 
setti was a reputed Brahman merchant in the Hoysala kingdom. He monopolized 
the supply of horses to the royal army.” The Chola and Vijayangara army had 
considerable number of Brahman generals. The composition of other classes 
involves complexities. Apart from Malabar, where abundant rain-fed agriculture 
helped to sustain a warrior class of the Nayars, no specific warrior (Kshatriya) 
caste emerged in whole of ‘the macro region.’ Sat Shudras also called 
kaniyatchiyar occupied an important place in social hierarchy. This class was 


the major beneficiary of agricultural land. They were also bestowed agrarian 


"K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, op. cit., p. 284. 
® Ibid., p. 293. 


° Meera Abraham, ‘A Medieval Merchant Guild of South India’, Studies in 
History, Vol. IV, No. 1, p. 23. 


'° The term ‘macro region’ is used by Burton Stein to describe south Indian 
regions in his work, Peasant State and Society in Medieval South India, p. 33, 
and his article ‘South India: Some General Considerations of the Region and its 
Early History’, in Tapan Raychaudhuri and Irfan Habib, eds., The Cambridge 
Economic History of India, Vol. |, p. 15. 
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management.'' Other lower castes in south India were divided into valangai 
(right hand castes) comprising mainly agriculturists and idangai (left hand 
castes) comprising artisans.'* Around eleventh century, the left hand castes 
started asserting themselves and demanded a better share in the society and 
economy. The masenai (the great army) of the Cholas consisted of both 
valangai and idangai, when it invaded Ceylon." After the conquest of Ceylon, 
the inscriptions refer to the activities of Tamils (first as idangai and then as 
merchant guilds) in the conquered land.“ 

Regional variations in ecological patterns resulted in different socio- 
political structures in mainland south India and Malabar. In Malabar, the rains 
were suficient and there was no need to develop irrigational methods. This 
resulted in the evolution of individual and independent land holdings not 
connected to one another through supra-local cooperation. The result was the 
birth of small states, which continued to rule their territories upto the arrival of the 
Portuguese. Secondly, the Nayars remained independent to their individual land 
holdings and never left their Shudra status.'° On the other hand, the rest of the 
peninsula displayed considerable urgency to connect with local and supra-local 


" Burton Stein, ‘South India: Some General Considerations of the Region and 
its Early History’, in Tapan Raychaudhuri and Irfan Habib, eds., op. cit., Vol. I, p. 
28. 


2 Stein finds that these divisions of left and right caste were not uniform 
throughout ‘the macro region’ (south India). In contrast to Tamil and Kannada 
areas of influence (where there was simple left and right caste divisions), it was 
based on _ sectarian considerations in Telugu areas. For example, the 
Vaishnavas belonged to right caste whereas the Saivites corresponded to left 
caste in Telugu areas. Ibid., p. 27. : 


'S Burton Stein, Peasant State and Society in Medieval South India, p. 188. 
"* Ibid. 
"© Burton Stein, ‘South India: Some General Considerations of the Region and 


its Early History’, in Tapan Raychaudhuri and Irfan Habib, eds., op. cit., Vol. I, p. 
32. 
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assemblies to remain the beneficiary of the irrigation system. The Brahmans and 
strong peasant assemblies took the decision as how the agrarian surplus was to 
be utilised for various donations. Autonomy to village assemblies and mercantile 
organization remained the key factor in the polity of the region. 

The rulers and nobility enjoyed a luxurious life. They displayed liking for 
the luxuries and created the prime consumer group in India. The merchants, who 
held sufficient amount of capital, could only match them to a certain extent. 
Merchants were also important for their control over the supply of luxuries as well 
as war animals. Thus in Calicut, there was a merchant named Misqal, who was 
rich enough to own ships which sailed to other ports of India, China and 
Yemen.'° The merchants formed associations like the Anjuvannan, Ainnurruvar 
and Manigramam. With the passage of time, these associations considerably 
expanded their mercantile activities in India and foreign destinations. They 
established erivirapattans (protected merchant towns) to provide security to the 
artisans and merchants. The Ainnurruvar claimed it to be the protector of Vira- 
Bananjudharma (the law of noble merchants). "’ 

Temples played an important socio-economic role in south India. They 
helped in the Aryanization of Dravida country. Local deities were assimilated as 
the consort to the main deities.'° Kanakalatha Mukund opines that the ruling 
classes were pouring capital in the rural economy through their patronage to 


various temples.'? Numerous land grants (brahmdeyas) were attached to the 


© Ibn Battuta, (Mahdi Husain), p. 189. 

"kK. A. Nilakanta Sastri, op. cit., p. 30. 

"® Burton Stein, ‘South India: Some General Considerations of the Region and 
its Early History’, in Tapan Raychaudhuri and Irfan Habib, eds., op. cit., Vol. I, p. 
24. 


"8 Kanakalatha Mukund, The Trading World of the Tamil Merchant: Evolution 
of Merchant Capitalism in the Coromandel, p. 32. 
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temples in the form of donations. They enjoyed control over irrigation channels 
and hence extracted the agrarian surplus. The temples also gave an impetus to 
the process of urbanization. They employed a large number of artisans and 
tenants. Artisans worked in the construction and beautification of temples, 
whereas the tenants tilled the temple lands. Huge construction of temples and 
regular daily rituals and annual festivals necessitated the services of a large 
number of ritual specialists and workers. The phenomenon was distinct around 
the eleventh century, when the Cholas brought home enormous amount cf booty 
from the various inland and foreign invasions. Burton Stein highlights the 
increasing role of the temples in building cooperation between Brahmans and 
artisans: 

“Another significant element in the widespread temple-building of 

the thirteenth century and later was the enhanced importance of 

artisans and merchants involved in the construction of temples 

and the provisioning of labour forces undertaking the work. The 

skills, goods and services necessary for the creation of temples 

of this period did as much to create new towns as the completed 

temples themselves. An almost ubiquitous feature of urbanization 

of the time was the development of towns at the base of hills on 

which much of the new temple-building took place. These towns 

must have begun as supply depots for the building material and 

other supplies as well as the residential quarters of the workers. 

Considering all of this, it is not surprising to discover a new basis 

of cooperation between the dominant agricultural folk, under 

whose auspices these monuments were constructed, and 


artisans and merchants.””° 


° Burton Stein, ‘South India: Some General Considerations of the Region and 
its Early History’, in Tapan Raychaudhuri and Irfan Habib, eds., op. cit., Vol. I, p. 
38. 
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Agriculture remained the most important economic pursuit in the Indian 
subcontinent. The same was true about south India. Generally, the land was 
fertile and rains were sufficient to carry out cultivation. However, there were long 
spells of dry season that necessitated the construction of ponds for harvesting 
the rainwater. There were some major rivers, which helped irrigation over the 
vast mass of land. The major rivers of Godavari, Krishna and Cauvery indicated 
the general steep of the Deccan towards the southwest. Only Narmada and Tapti 
flowed towards the western side. Still the agriculture remained dependent largely 
on ponds and wells (except Kerala where rains were abundant enough to carry 
out agriculture). 
| It is imperative to understand the inherent connection between the eco- 
system, economy and social structures of ‘this macro region’ consisting, “Kalinga 
country or Orissa, Andhra or Telugu country, Chola and Pandya parts of Tamil 
country, and isolated south western littoral of Kerala or Malabar.” Three dominant 
types of eco-system were prevalent in south India. There were well-irrigated 
zones of Cholamandalam (Kaveri basin consisting region from the sea to modern 
district of Salem)*' and some parts of Tondaimandalam (consisting 
Pallavapuram, Mamallapuram, Seriperumbudur, Uttaramerur, Tiruvannamalai, 
Kanchi, Nellur and Tirupati).** In these regions the availability of water helped the 
cultivation of cereals and rice to sustain the religious class. The Brahmanical 
institutions were dominant in these areas and the social diversifications were well 


marked. The Brahman village (brahmadeya) grants also helped to strengthen 


*" Burton Stein, ‘South India: Some General Considerations of the Region and 
its Early History’, in Tapan Raychaudhuri and Irfan Habib, eds., op. cit., Vol. I, p. 
24. 


*2 As depicted on the map of Tondaimandalam between p. 533 and the last 
cover page in Burton Stein, Peasant State and the Society in Medieval South 
India. 
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the control of priestly class on the irrigation systems through the village 
assemblies.” 

The second form of ecological zone was the area of scanty rain. Ramnad, 
Madurai and Pudukkottai and some parts of Rayalaseema form the core region 
of this arid zone. In these areas, agriculture was not sufficient. Thus pastoral 
activities compensated the shortage of arable land. Maravar and Kallars were the 
dominant groups inhabiting these regions. Absence of surplus production also 
kept the Brahmans away.” 

Semi-arid zones formed the third ecological division of ‘the macro region.’ 
There were some form of irrigational facilities in the form of wells, but agriculture 
~ was largely dependent on the rains. Burton Stein credits the inhabitants of this 
region with their unique capacity for survival. Their agrarian economy was ‘based 
upon a balance of livestock and millet production.’ They were less prone to 
exploitation owning to limited extent of agriculture. They were also very mobile 
and adopted trade to supplement their incomes. Again, the merchants and 
peasant groups displayed more affiliation in these semi-arid zones, namely 
Kongumandalam (modern Salem and Coimbatore), some _ portion § of 
Tondaimandalam and Pandimandalam and Gangavadi in Karnataka. 
Brahmanical institutions were not very strong and the artisans enjoyed more 
respect in these semi-arid zones. 

South India also excelled in trade and manufacturing. Agriculture could not 
cater to the needs of all. Therefore, forced with limited means, many ventured out 
to other places. The high terrains of Western Ghats were not cultivable and 
hence the natives sought extension towards the sea and other prosperous areas 


*° Burton Stein, ‘South India: Some General Considerations of the Region and 
its Early History’, in Tapan Raychaudhuri and Irfan Habib, eds., op. cit., Vol. I, p. 
24. 

*4 Ibid., pp. 25-26. 


*° Ibid., p. 26. 
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inland. From ninth century onwards, the wealthy mercantile associations 
emerged and they interlinked the scattered advanced agrarian societies in south 
India. With the passage of time, these itinerant mercantile groups merged with 
the localized mercantile groups operating inland trade. Many of the earlier 
itinerant traders, specialised in coastal and foreign trade, might have integrated 
in Islam, realizing its dominance and pervasive influence in the Indian Ocean 
trade.*° | 
| Availability of spices, herbs and manufactured products made trading 
activities even more tempting. Many ports of international importance like Calicut, 
Quilon, Nagapattinam, Kaveripattinam and Kayal dotted the coastal areas of the 
south Indian peninsula. Some communities adopted piracy to eke out their share 
in this trade. Sometimes, small rulers also patronized the pirates to plunder the 
ships with the promise that the captured horses would go to the ruler.’ 
Manufacturing and textile industry also developed in south India. Spinning and 
weaving industry mostly remained concentrated towards the eastern side. 
Warrangal specialized in manufacturing of cotton and silk textiles and carpets. 
Calicut had some of the finest jewellers, who were so perfect in their profession 
that diamonds and other precious stones were imported from foreign countries to 
be worked upon in the city.° 

The Red Sea and Persian Gulf shoot out towards the north from the 
Arabian Sea. Situated between the two, in one of the largest peninsulas on the 
world map, Arabia is beset with some of the most dry and hot regions on the 
earth. It is located between the gate of two continents, namely Asia and Africa. 
Arabian peninsula and the Fertile Crescent of the Euphrates and Tigris formed 


° Burton Stein, ‘South India: Some General Considerations of the Region and 
its Early History’, in Tapan Raychaudhuri and Irfan Habib, eds., op. cit., Vol. I, p. 
19. 

*” Marco Polo, Vol. II p. 395. 


8 Duarte Barbosa, Vol. Il, p. 217. 
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the Arabian land in Asia. Between the two horns of the Fertile Crescent is 
situated the Syrian desert, also an extension of Arabia.*? The peninsula is 
rectangular in shape and covers a surface of a million and a quarter square 
miles.*’ Its boundaries are the Persian Gulf and the sea of Oman in the east, the 
Indian Ocean in the south and the Red Sea in the west. It merges with the Syrian 
desert in the north. 

The Arabian peninsula is a plateau, higher in the west and sloping gently 
towards the east into the Persian Gulf and Mesopotamian depression.*’ Hot and 
humid lowlands existed towards the western side. These lowlands are backed 
by a mountain range, which runs parallel to the Red Sea. These highlands of the 
peninsula attain the height of 9,000 feet in Hejaz and 14,000 feet in Sena.” 
These mountains catch the western monsoons and hinterlands remained almost 
rainless. The situation is aggravated with the existence of lowlands towards the 
costal areas. As a result, no water reaches inland.*? The peninsula does not 
possess any single river that can be called perennial. The unique geography of 
the Arabian peninsula made contacts between coastal areas and inlands difficult. 
The people of coastal regions therefore extended towards the sea in search of 
livelihood. Gradually, coastal cities like Aden became reputed ports. It received 
commodities from the distant lands of India, China and Africa. Aden’s control 


over the Indian Ocean trade aroused the jealousy of the Roman world. Emperor 


29 The western Fertile Crescent is Egypt. The Nile converted it into a beautiful 
oasis in the Sahara desert. 


°° Nejle Izzazudiin, op. cit., p. 2. 
3" Philip K, Hitti, History of the Arabs, p. 14. 


2 It is the capital of Yemen. Yemen is one of the healthiest regions of the 
peninsula to live. Ibid., p 18. 


°° Philip. K. Hitti, The Near East in History, p. 12. 
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Justinian sent an embassy to Abyssinia (531 AD) requesting the ruler, “that they 
should buy silk from the Indians and sell it to the Romans; thus they would make 
a lot of money, while they would be bringing this gain to the Romans, that they 
(Romans) would no longer be faced to send their own money to their enemies 
(Persians).”** 

It was not that arid hinterlands of Arabia did not witness any social 
evolution. It housed one of the fiercest tribes of the world called the Bedouins. 
They were the symbols of human’s best adaptation to the worst of climatic 
settings. They were nomads. Hostilities of the deserts acted as their friend in the 
face of foreign aggressions.*° They were land pirates, brokers or both at the 
same time. Enriched with free spirit, they sought extension of their livelihood in 
the form of raids on their neighbouring territories.°° Familiarity with the desert 
made them efficient carriers of merchandize from one corner to another. In a 
nutshell, shortage of fertile land made the Arabs excellent traders. Agriculture 
was considered a lowly profession in comparison to trade.*’ Therefore, they 
emerged as the forerunner of maritime trade in the Indian Ocean. 

It was not that Arabia produced nothing in its fields. Certain patches of 
oasis made cultivation and cattle rearing possible. Yemen received sufficient 
periodic rains to make vegetation possible within the radius of 200 miles from the 


coastal regions.*° Dates remained the backbone of Arabian products. It 


4 Procopius quoted in G.F. Hourani, Arab Seafaring in the Indian Ocean in 
Ancient India and Early Medieval Times, p. 43. 


*° Philip K. Hitti, History of the Arabs, p. 24. 

© Referring to the traditions of the Bedouin life, the poet Qutami writes, "Our 
business is to make raids on the enemy, on our neighbour and on our brother, in 
case we find none to raid but a brother.” Quatami quoted in Philip K. Hitti, 
History of the Arabs, p. 25. 

°” Philip. K. Hitti, The Near East in History, p. 276. 


°° Philip K. Hitti, History of the Arabs, p. 18. 
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constituted an important food along with milk.°? Apart from dates, wheat was also 
_ grown in Yemen and certain oases. Barley and rice were cultivated in Oman. 
Frankincense trees and gum raisins were found on the highlands parallel to the 
southern coasts. Other products of Arabia are pomegranates, apples, almond, 
lemon, sugar-cane and water melons.”° 

Arabia was divided into numerous clans before the emergence of Islam in 
the seventh century. Islam united them under the flag of one religion. The 
religious unity replaced clannish loyalty. The unification released tremendous 
amount of energy in the form of geographical, political, economic and social 
expansion. The democratic principles of the Bedouins were distinct in early Islam 
and it helped Islamic ideologies in their adaptation to contemporary settings. 
Between the ninth and twelfth centuries several works of philosophy, medicine, 
history, religion, astronomy and geography were produced in Arabic.*' Expansion 
brought prosperity and demands for the luxuries increased. The result was the 
expansion of inland and sea trade. 

Infiltration in Persia opened a new chapter in the evolution of Islam. Persia 
(modern Iran) constituted major portion of a plateau (called Iranian) located 
between the Indus on the east and Tigris on the west. Its eastern portion is 
occupied by Afghanistan and Baluchistan. The plateau is generally surrcunded 
by the mountains ranging from Hindu Kush to Elbruz range towards the south of 
the Caspian Sea. The highlands of Zafros Massif located on the southwest 


drained the westerlies.“* As a result rain is scanty in the inland areas. Except 


°° It was the only hard food available to the Bedouins next to camel flesh. To 
possess “the two black ones” (al-aswadda) i.e. water and dates, remained the 
cherished dream of every Bedouin. Philip K. Hitti, History of the Arabs, p. 19. 


*° However, the cultivation of these commodities was not sufficient enough to 
export to other regions. 


*" Philip K. Hitti, History of the Arabs, p. 4. 
42 Ibid., p. 15. | 
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some fertile plains on the sides of the Caspian Sea and Persian Gulf, the area is 
too dry to sustain cultivation.*° The desert of Persia (popularly called Lut) is the 
dead heart of Persia. It made communication between the different zones of 
Persia extremely difficult. Population in Persia concentrated towards the west 
near the Fertile Crescent of the Tigris and Euphrates.“* The barrier of Taurus on 
the south kept Persia separated from the Arabian Peninsula. It also helped 
Persia to develop its own identity and culture. Vegetation in Persia was scanty 
and limited to spring season.” Pears, apples, apricots, plums, peaches, cherries, 
figs, almond and pistachios were the reputed products of the land. Near Shiraz, 
dwarf oak trees and poplars were also grown. 

lraq is situated towards the western side of the Iranian Plateau. Once a 
cradle of the Babylonian Empire and the region of the Tigris and Euphrates, it 
enjoys alluvial plains. Iraq can be divided into two climatic and topographical 
zones. The northern part is mountainous. It is cold in winter and cool in summer. 
It received a good amount of rain and forests cover many parts of the Kurdish 
mountains. Varieties of fruits are cultivated here on the slopes. The vegetation 
also provides grazing grounds for the cattle. Livestocks, wool and hides are the 
products from Iraq. The plains towards the south covered two third of Iraq. The 
plains are flat and slightly above sea level. It is predominately depended upon 
the irrigation system of the two rivers the Tigris and Euphrates. Wheat, barley, 
rice and cotton (in a limited quantity) are grown here. 

Its connectivity with the Persian Gulf encouraged lIraq’s foreign trade. 
situated between the two arid zones, it had enough provisions to sell to its 


neigbourhood of Arabia and Persia. Its prosperity also invited the invasions from 
*° The area records around ten to seventeen inches of rainfall. Philip. K. Hitti, 
The Near East in History, p. 10. 

“* Ibid., p. 12. 


* Sir Percy Sykes, A History of Persia, p. 29. 
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the neighbours. The Persians controlled Iraq for most of the time. Muslim armies 
overran lraq in the seventh century. The Arabs considered trade more 
respectable than agriculture. As a result, the cities of Iraq like Baghdad and 
Basra were converted into flourishing sea emporiums of the Indian Ocean 
trade.*° 

After the conquest of Damascus (635 AD), the Arabs utilized their whole 
energy towards Persia. The victory of Nahavad (642 AD) and subsequent murder 
of ill-fated Yazdagir (651 AD) by his men marked the supremacy of the Arabian 
military in Persia. The Ummayads were not favourably disposed towards Persia. 
However, the Abassids raised their armies in Khurasan. The second Abbasid 
caliph, al-Mansur (754-775 AD) displayed considerable interest in Persian 
concept of sovereignty. His court etiquettes were Persianized and Baghdad 
emerged as a famous centre of learning. Residence of the caliph also attracted 
scholars and nobles. Court functions became enormous means to display the 
grandeur of the caliph. As a result, trade received tremendous amount of 
impetus. Tabari while quoting al-Mansur on the strategic importance of Baghdad 
remarks, “This is Tigris...there is no obstacle between us and China; everything 
on the sea can come to us on it.’ The Mongol emperor Halaku Khan destroyed 
Baghdad and killed the Abbasid caliph in 1258 AD.*° However, the newly 
established Fatimids in Egypt diverted the sea trade towards the Red Sea. 
Problems of the Silk Route under the Mongols and subsequent revival of the Red 


Sea brought unprecedented prosperity to the Indian Ocean trade. 


46 Philip K. Hitti, History of the Arabs, p. 276. 


47 K.N. Chaudhuri, Trade and Civilisation in the India Ocean: An Economic 
History from the Rise of Islam to 1750, p. 47. 


“8 In 1258 AD, Halaku Khan, the grandson of Chengiz Khan sacked Baghdad 
and killed Abbasid caliph Al-Musta’sim. The caliphate went into decline in 
Baghdad and later revived in Constantinople under Usman (Turk dynasty) in 
1299 AD. Thomas Patrick Hughes, Dictionary of Islam, p. 267. 
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Islam is urban in its orientation. The traders and artisans enjoyed equality, 
liberty and freedom. Islamic armies unearthed vast amount of hoarded precious 
bullion from the pyramids of Egypt and the temples of Byzantine, Persia and 
India. Circulation of capital resulted in unprecedented growth in the form of 
construction and military activities. Construction of mosques, hospitals and 
palaces might have helped in the circulation of wealth to lower classes. In 
Baghdad a jeweller (name not given) remained wealthy even when al-Muatasir 
(dated 932 AD) confiscated 16,000,000 dinars from him.*® Another merchant of 
Basra was said to be earning 1000,000 dirhams annually. Many merchants of 
Siraf had homes worth 30,000 dinars.” 

Forced by the limited economic means, the people in western Asian 
reared horses, which tremendously contributed to the foreign trade of the region. 
The Bedouins, who needed speed during their plunders, reared high quality 
horses. These horses were a necessity in any medieval warfare. Indian 
subcontinent always remained in dire need of war-horses and considerable 
demand existed for them. Thus, the shortage of surplus agricultural produce was 
compensated with the availability of war-horses. The Arabs could balance the 
flow of imports with that of export in horses. Almost every ship from the Persian 
Gulf took horses to India.°' The camels, though not in great demand in sea trade, 
helped the natives to combat the hostile desert. A Bedouin ‘drinks its milk; feasts 
on its skin; he makes tent of its (camel) hair. Its dung is used as fuel, and its 
urine is used as a hair tonic and medicine. To him, the camel is more than the 
ship of the desert.” The camels can remain without water for a longer period 


and are excellent means of transportation across the deserts. In medieval times, 


*° Philip. K. Hitti, The Near East in History, p. 278. 
*° Ibid. 
°' Marco Polo, Vol. Il p. 395; Abdur Razzaq, p. 5. 


°2 Philip K. Hitti, History of the Arabs, pp. 21-22. 
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they enabled the traders to transport their merchandize across the hostile deserts 
of Arabia and Syria. 

Before moving to the other regions of the Indian Ocean, it would be 
appropriate to discuss some aspects of the Mediterranean economy. Though not 
directly connected to the Indian Ocean in the medieval era, its impact was not 
negligible in the period under study. The Mediterranean Sea is an 
intercontinental sea situated between Europe to the north, Africa to the south and 
Asia to the east. It covers an area (excluding the Black Sea) of 970,000 square 
miles.*° To the west, it is also connected with the Atlantic Ocean by the strait of 
Gibralter. Now a days, the Suez Canal connects it with the Red Sea, but in 
middie ages, the communication between the two seas was established 
overland. With the decline of the Roman Empire and European economy, the 
Mediterranean trade went into regression. However, around tenth century, 
Europe began to show signs of economic recovery. Agriculture expanded and 
the Church declared the holy wars (the Crusades) against Islam.” In their pursuit 
to transport pilgrims and commodities for the crusaders, the sea traffic started 
increasing. Whatever might be the political results, culturally, the crusades 
brought the two civilizations close to each other. According to Kirk: 

“The importance of the Crusades in the cultural history of 
Western Europe can hardly be over estimated for their effect in 
throwing open the windows of men’s mind to the influence of the 
Middle East, whose level of civilization was still far higher than 


that of the west.””” 


°° Britannica: Ready Reference Encylopedia, Vol. 6, p. 217. 

“4 In 1095 AD, the Pope Urban II made a speech against the atrocities of the 
Muslims. It culminated in the declaration of the Crusades against Islam. Philip. 
K. Hitti, The Near East in History, p. 38. 


°° George E. Kirk, A Short History of the Middle East, pp. 45-46. 
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In the Orient, the Europeans acquired new tastes. Spices, sweetmeats, 
perfumes and other products of Arabia and India were brought into Europe. The 
new-found tastes helped Italy (especially Venice, Genoa and Pisa) to monopolize 
the trade with the Levant world. Referring to the vast range of products imported 
from western and central Asia, Philip K. Hitti states: 

“Returning Crusaders introduced into their homes the rugs, 
carpets and tapestries of which western and central Asia had for 
long made specialty. Fabrics such as muslin, baldachin, damask, 
Sarcenet or Saracen stuff, velvet, silk and satin came to be more 
appreciated. Rosary became familiar...with fine clothes and 
metallic waves went lacquers and dyestuff, such as _ indigo. 
Oriental works of art on glass, pottery, gold, silver and enamel 
served as models for European products.”°° 

The flourishing trade started replacing the old hostilities. In 1229 AD 
Federick Il of Holy Roman Empire even sent a mission to the successors of 
Saladin to establish more trading relations.°’ Similar treaties were concluded by 
the city-states of Italy with the Ayyubs in 1208 AD. ” It laid the foundation of 
prosperous maritime trade between Italy and Islamic empires. 

It is not only the contacts with the Orient that suddenly resulted in the 
expansion of Mediterranean economy. Europe itself was also exhibiting the signs 
of economic recovery. Agriculture, population, trade and religious institutions 
were undergoing fundamental changes. Medieval western Europe was divided 
into self sufficient manor system. The agrarian products were not enough to 
support a large population. Mortality rates were high and large chunk of land was 
left uncultivated. But new innovations like heavy plough, horse shoe (introduced 
in 900 AD) and whipple tree (introduced around 1077 AD) brought an ‘agricultural 


°° Philip K. Hitti, History of the Arabs, p. 669. 
*’ Ibid., p. 48. 


°8 Ibid. 
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revolution.”” New techniques and subsequent agrarian expansion reduced the 
mortality rates and mobilized communities in search of new agricultural tracts. 
N.J.G. Pound observes the movement of the peasantry to nearby and distant 
destinations to colonize the land. The chronicle of Helmond describes how the 
Flemish peasants undertook massive venture to colonise watery terrain of 
Holistein.°° Simultaneously, major industries- wollen textiles, construction and 
mining- registered unprecedented progress. The growth of urban centers was 
noticed in rising population, activities of guilds and municipal governments. This 
trend of economic progress was terminated during the fourteenth century on 
accunt of wide spread peasant revolts, unrest among artisans and finally the 
mortality caused by the Black Death. 

Trade prospered in eleventh century Europe. It is not that Europe was not 
trading anything after the decline of the Roman Empire. Slave trade was widely 
prevalent in the Mediterranean Sea. It is alleged that the merchants sometimes 
even castrated young children and sold them in the Muslim markets.°' Along with 
slaves, Europe exported bullion and some amount of hides to the eastern 
markets in return of spices, textiles and other oriental goods. Around twelfth 
century, agriculture and handicraft industry had attained a stage in which the 
Europe could balance the imports of spices, textiles, silk and other Oriental 


goods with its metal goods and clothes.” 


°° Whiple tree is a rod hinged in its middle to the centre of the load and attached 
each tip to the end of one of the traces. It reduces the risk of breaking of 
harnesss and overturning the wagon before making any manoeuvre. Lynn White, 
‘The Expansion of Technology 500-1500’, in C.M. Cipolla, ed., The Fontana 
Economic History of Europe, p. 153. 


°° N.J.G. Pound, An Economic History of Medieval Europe, pp. 95-97. 


S' Carlo M. Cipolla, ‘The Origin’, in Carlo M. Cipolla, ed., The Fontana 
Economic History of Europe, p. 23. 


© N.J.G. Pound, op. cit., p. 97. 
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Rising economy and population strengthened the institution of the 
Church.©? The religious classes changed their attitude towards economic 
pursuits. Earlier criticism of the mercantile interests was replaced with general 
attitude of accommodation. The Church emerged as a single largest unit 
commanding considerable amount of capital. Vast amount of construction was 
undertaken to build new churches, monasteries and other charitable buildings. 
Islamic contacts brought improved technologies in the building and textile 
industries.°* Changes in architectural styles, fashion and demand of construction 
material helped the economy. The church also participated in other public 
‘welfare works.’ It offered hospitality to the pilgrims. It took care of the aged, 


orphans, monks and widows. It also provided relief in the times of distress and 


°° The Church was facing serious threat from Islamic influence. The Arab culture 

remained huge attraction in western Europe. Alvaro, the bishop of Cordova 

wrote in the middle of ninth century: 
“My fellow Christians delight in the poems and romances of 
the Arabs; they study the works of Mohammadan 
theologians and philosophers, not in order to refute them, 
but to acquire a correct and elegant Arabic style. Where 
today can a layman be found who reads the Latin 
commentaries on Holy Scriptures? Who is there that studies 
the Gospels, the Prophets, the Apostles? Alas. The young 
Christians who are most conspicuous for their talents have 
no knowledge of any literature or language save the Arabic; 
they read and study with avidity Arabic books; they amass 
whole libraries of them at a vast cost, and they everywhere 
sing the praise of Arabian lore. On the other hand, at the 
mention of Christian books, they disdainfully protest that 
such works are unworthy of their notice. The pity of it. 
Christians have forgotten their own tongue and scarce one 
in thousand can be found able to compose in fair Latin a 
letter to a friend. But when it comes to writing Arabic, how 
many there are who can express themselves in _ that 
language with the greatest elegance, and even compose 
verses which surpasses in formal correctness those of the 
Arabs themselves.” Nejle Ilzzeddin, op. cit., p. 47. 


°* Islam spread up to Sicily in tenth and eleventh century. It brought with it new 
Islamic innovation. Henry Pirenne, Economic and Social History of Medieval 
Europe, pp. 42-43. 
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supplied rations in the famine stricken areas.” Alongwith the elite and mercantile 
classes, the institution of the church created an enormous demand _ for 
consumable and other goods. 

The study of economic expansion of the western Europe would be 
incomplete without taking into account the key role played by Italy from the early 
tenth century onwards. Italy presented a unique picture in medieval Europe. It 
was a prosperous province of the Roman Empire and Gothic and Lombard 
invasions failed to destroy the economic activities of the region.®° Villa system in 
Italy created self sufficient economic units binding serfs to the land. However the 
land owning groups of Italy never left the cities entirely, creating urban demands 
for the rural products.°” The landed classes received surplus from the rural areas 
in the form of either cash or kind. Familiarity with trading practices in urban 
centers encouraged these landed classes to invest in trade. As a result, division 
between landed classes and merchants got blurred.* Venice, a city of lagoon, 
was the first one to take the advantage of changing scenarios. Its merchants 
traded with the Muslims and exported slaves to the harems of Egypt and Syria. 
Timber and iron was also exported to the Islamic world.’ Venice supported 
Emperor Alexis to drive away the Normans from south Italy. It eliminated its 


formidable competitors and secured trading concession in the Byzantine Empire 


© Richard Roehl, ‘Pattern and Structure of Demand’, in C.M. Cipolla, ed., The 
Fontana Economic History of Europe, pp. 128-129. 


°° N.J.G. Pound, op. cit., p. 103. 

°” Ibid., p. 106. 

°° Ibid., p. 350. 

°° The threats of ex-communication by the Church to the merchants who 
supplied anything (to the enemies) that can be used against the army of the 


Christians failed to have any impact on the morality of the Venetian merchants. 
Henry Pirenne, op. cit., p. 18. 
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(1062 AD).’° The Crusades brought further prosperity to Italian cities. Henri 
Pirenne remarks: 

“The profits realized by army contracts profited Venetians, 

Pisans, Genoese....finding themselves suddenly rich, hastened 

to put new ships on their stocks. The establishment of the 

Crusading states in Syria ensured regular use of these means of 

transport, without which the Franks would have been unable to 

maintain themselves in the East. Towns thus became 


important.” 


He further adds: 
“One lasting and essential result of the Crusades was to give the 
Italian towns...the mastery of Mediterranean. They developed 
economic and strict capitalist activities that gradually filtered to 
the north of Alps.” 

Rising prosperity could be underlined in the subsequent expansion of 
trade, which attracted new classes. Nobles, merchants and peasants all invested 
in trade. The Burgs expanded and new towns (faubourg) emerged next to old 
burgs. These were the merchant towns.” Gui de Dampiere remarked in 1217 
AD that Flanders ‘cannot support herself without the provisions from outside.’”* 

To accommodate trade, new commercial laws (ajus mercatorum) were 
established for the protection of the merchants. In thirteenth century Europe, the 


old custom of confiscating whatever the sea threw to their ports (in the form of 


”° Henry Pirenne, op. cit., p. 203. 
” Ibid., p. 32. 
”* Ibid., p. 33. 
3 Ibid., p. 43. 


4 Ibid., p. 176. 
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wreckage) was abandoned to infuse confidence in the traders.” Merchants 
devised new forms of commenda to raise capital with the reduction of risks. 
Hodgett believes that Italian cities developed the practices of finacing trade much 
ahead of Europe and it enabled them to dominate the Mediterranean over a long 
period of time.’° In the records of Girurnni Scriba (a Genoese notary), he records 
two types of commendas. In the first type, the investing partner (the Stan) 
invested all the capital and traveling partner (the Tractator) took the responsibility 
of taking the cargo to foreign markets. The profits were divided as three fourth to 
the Stan and one-fourth to the Tractator. In case the Stan invested two third of 
the capital, the profits were shared equally by the two partners. In some cases, 
part of the merchandize was governed by commenda and the rest was owned 
individually.“’ Thus commenda enabled a number of persons from different strata 
to invest in trade. The nobles, widows, clerics, artisans and shop-keepers 
invested in trade. It resulted in the availability of a huge amount of capital for 
carrying out trade by the cities of Italy. With the passage of time, ships and 
merchandize were insured and the ship owners even advanced loans to the 
traders to carry out mercantile activities. Double entry book-keeping (started in 
Genoa 1340 AD) also simplified tracking the records of different commercial 
transactions.”® Farolfi ledger of Florence (1299-1300 AD) placed receipts next to 


expenditures. ” 


‘Shepard B. Clough, European Economic History: The Economic 
Development of Western Civilisation, pp. 81, 87. 


’® Gerald A.J. Hodgett, A Social and Economic History of Medieval Europe, 
p. 62. 


"T Ibid., p. 63. 
8 Ibid., p. 69. 


9 Ibid., p. 70. 
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However twelfth century Italy was facing serious shortage of bullion to 
balance the imports from Asia. France and Low Countries to its north were at that 
time developing cloth industry. Initially in the hands of monasteries, the industry 
gradually found skilled workers. Italy with its control over oriental products was in 
search of products to be exported further east. Thus the two areas complimented 
each other. Merchants went further west from Italy to obtain clothes. The 
Flemings sold their clothes at the annual fairs like that of Champagne, Cologne 
and Paris. These products were then transported to Italy. Italy exported them to 
different zones of the Mediterranean.®’ Thus prosperity of Italian cities further 
helped in the economic consolidation of western Europe. Economic prosperity 
increased the standard of living and consumption patterns for the Oriental 
products. 

Rising demands of spices and herbs had direct impact on the polity and 
economy of southeast Asian countries. Spencer considers ‘the Southeast Asia’ a 
recent term employed to describe the area that ‘belongs to everyone, yet belongs 
to none.’ Large number of cultural groups had moved into the region and had 
claimed some part of it, but no one has ever brought the whole region under one 
system of control.°’ However, we shall study the region under the term of 
southeast Asia only. It is a region that lies between India and China. 
Geographically, it is a mainland of Asia.** It stretches around 4020 kilometers 


t 


from west to east.”- However the high mountain barrier emerging in the north 


8° N.J.G. Pound, op. cit., p. 107. 


_ &' JE. Spencer and William L. Thomas, Asia, East by South: A Cultural 
Geography, p. 346. 


®¢ H. Robinson, Monsoon Asia, p. 222. 


8° Ibid., p. 313. 
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from Tibetan Plateau had made the region isolated.°* Numerous islands, 
swamps, jungles and mountains break the unity of the mainland.® 

Robinson divided southeast Asia into two broad categories namely insular 
and peninsular. Peninsular southeast Asia consisted of Burma, Thailanc, Indo- 
China, Malaysia and Singapore. In the second category came _ insular 
principalities of Indonesia, Malaysia and Brunei.°° However for our convenience 
and better understanding, we can divide southeast Asia into two broad zones 
that is coastal and inland. We shall concentrate on the geographical setting of the 
coastal states and its bearing on the maritime trade. 

Java is 1045 kilometers long from west to east. Its total area is 126,50 
square miles. It is the main rice producing area of the southeast Asia. Sumatra is 
an island and consisted of 164,000 square miles of land. It could be divided into 
three distinct zones. There were narrow western plains to be followed by the hilly 
region. Further towards the east, there were again some fertile plains. However, 
this lowland had dense forests and the natives preferred to live on the slopes of 
the highlands. Palembag in Sumatra was the capital of Srivijayan empire. 
Foreign communities like the Arabs, Indians and Chinese also populated the 
coastal regions of the country.°’ Malaya peninsula extended two hundred miles 
from the Gulf of Siam to Singapore.®* In Malaya, mountain range was strictly 
linear and peninsular divide was near to the west than east. °’ Vegetation in 


Malaya could be divided into three categories. The highland forests on the 


4 Richard Winstedt, Malaya and its History, p. 5. 

®° K.K. Beri, History and Culture of Southeast Asia, p. 5. 
88H. Robinson, op. cit., p. 222. 

°" Ibid., p. 327. 

88 JE. Spencer and William L. Thomas, op. cit., p. 26. 


8° Ibid., p. 27. 
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altitude of more than 2000 feet brought forth low trees, lichens, liverworts and 
orchids. Below the height of two thousand feet grew tall trees and palms. And 
along the coastal belt casuarinas grew on rocky soil and mangrove trees were 
found in mud flats.”° 

Agriculture was the esteemed profession in southeast Asia. Rice remained 
the chief crop. However, there was a general shortage of cultivable land and the 
sea provided alternative means of livelihood. Southeast Asia received 
abundance of rain and season was not divided in winter and summer, but wet 
and dry. However, the heavy rain resulted in heavy erosion. Cady studied the 
factors contributing to the shortage of arable land and found that its nature 
caused the main concern. Non-volcanic water-impregnated soil was subjected to 
downward drainage. It gradually became either latrized or leached because 
certain soluble minerals were drained away. When the soil temperature remained 
steadily above 75° F, the organic matters and silica dissolved and sank to lower 
level. It left porous soil of heavy clay and iron content called laterite. “When 
exposed to the sun, laterite becomes hard enough to use for building purposes 
and roads; when unexposed it is spongy and unstable and also notoriously 


lacking in essential plant nutrients.””" 


When the temperature was below 75° F, 
downward draining water with heavy organic matter in solution frequently 
dissolved the clay and iron, leaching surface soil of iron oxide needed by 
plants.”* Thus, agriculture developed in deep rooted forests and plantations 
capable of tapping water tables far below the surface level. Only Java with 


sufficient amount of volcanic soil managed to produce surplus in rice and 


° Richard Winstedt, op. cit., p. 9. 
9" John F. Cady, Southeast Asia: Its Historical Development, p. 8. 


% Ibid., p. 9. 
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spices.’ Gold, tin, tree gums, pepper, nutmegs and fine wood attracted traders 
to southeast Asia.” 

Culturally southeast Asia can be divided into two zones, namely coastal 
and highland. It can also be considered a division between sea-oriented people 
and land oriented people. The coastal areas of Burma, Thailand, Malaya 
peninsula and Sumatra participated directly in the Indian Ocean trade. Sea | 
compensated the shortage of arable land in these regions. These areas 
witnessed considerable influx of foreign communities like the Arabs, Indians, 
Chinese and Europeans. Strong maritime empires like Srivijiaya and Malacca 
emerged in these areas between eleventh and sixteenth century. These areas 
also housed a large number of fishermen and sea pirates. The Celetes were the 
dreaded pirates of the Malaccan Strait and they played an important role in the 
foundation of Srivijaya and Malacca empires. They were instrumental in 
consolidating the naval power of these states.” 

The second zone comprised of the inland empires of Java. Here the state 
possessed huge arable land. Production was surplus and supported large 
number of inhabitants. Still, it would be wrong to assert that the state cf Java 
remained fully insular.°° Javanese rice was in demand in neighbouring territories 
of Malaya and Sumatra. In spite of long standing hostilities, Java agreed to 
improve its relation with Malacca, realizing the demand created by the Malaccan 
markets for its products. Still Java failed to reach the glories of maritime 
commerce as attained by Srivijaya and Malacca. 

Participation of so many communities resulted in a hybrid southeast Asian 
culture. Religiously, it displayed the fusion of Hinduism, Buddhism and Islam. 


8H. Robinson, op. cit., p. 316. © 
4 J.E. Spencer and William L. Thomas, op. cit., p. 348. 
°° Tome Pires, Vol. Il, p. 234. 


°° Beri studies Java in relation to it land policies only. K.K. Beri, op. cit., p. 227. 
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With the advent of Islam, Hinduism received a setback and was confined to a few 
states like Bali. Nevertheless, some of its customs continued to dominate even 
after the spread of other religions. For example, the sultan of Malacca continued 
to enjoy some privileges like the use of white umbrella and gold colour (reserved 
exclusively for royal families).°” The Muslims populated the coastal areas, 
whereas the Buddhists were dominant in the mainland.”° Religious customs were 
sometimes closely related to economic activities. In Javanese culture, it was 
believed that every object had a soul and even a rice grain was no exception. 
Rice cultivation, therefore, became a kind of religious obligation and not just 
mere economic activity.” 

Numerous channels, swamps, steams and mountains made land contacts 
extremely difficult. Water navigation therefore remained more important than 
anything else. Sea remained equally important for all the states, whether insular 
or peninsular. It developed the navigational skills of the people. In fact, it acted 
as a unifying force. It brought the economic interests of different states on one 
common platform that was foreign trade. The centre of power might have shifted 
from Palembag to Malacca in the fourteenth century. But the prosperous 
maritime trade benefited the whole region, which continued to participate in the 
maritime trade of the Indian Ocean in one way or another. 

China was a large country. Its area was around 3,696,100 square miles.‘°” 
It was around forty times the size of United Kingdom, and is larger than United 


States including Alaska and Hawaii.'°' Chinese territory extended from Siberia to 


°” K.K. Beri, op. cit., p. 341. 

%° H. Robinson, op. cit, p. 228. 

°° K.K. Beri, op. cit., p. 228. 

'° Britannica: Ready Refernce Encylopedia, Vol. 2, p. 233. 


'O' Ping-chai Kuo, China, p. 5. 
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the equator and from the shores of the pacific to the heart of Eurasian continents. 
lts southwest was a tremendous complex of very high mountains and high 
plateau formed in the fields of the Himalayas. It came in the rain shadow area of 
the Himalayas and was very arid. The desert covers the area between Siberia 
and cultivable northern area. Its fertile plains included Manchuria (north China), 
middie and lower Yangtze, the plains of central regions and Canton (south 
China), the Red river basin in Vietnam." Statistically speaking, the eastern 
China is more blessed than other areas. As a result, ninety percent of the 
population lived in twenty provinces in the eastern third of the country (also called 
China Proper). The other ten percent is scattered equally in different regions. 
Again, the western regions indulged more in pastoral activites in contrast to the 
agricultural eastern side. '°° 

Climatic conditions added to the diversity of China. The eastern and 
southern regions were subjected to the altering influence of the monsoons, 
whereas the interiors remained almost dry. Northern areas received some 
amount of precipitation and temperature here remained generally cool.'* China — 
could be divided into three broad zones with its climatic settings and subsequent 
impact on vegetation in these areas. 

Northern China consisted of three major regions namely the Yellow River 
plains, the Wei and Fen valleys, Loess Highlands (deposits of fine sand carried 
by the winds from central Asia) and the Liao River Valley in south Manchuria. 
Due to less rainfall but cooler temperature, wheat, Kaoliang (a variety of 
Sorghums), soya beans and millet were produced here. Central China could be 
divided into lower Yangtze plains, Szechwan basin, Central Lakes and Chekiang 


Fukien. In the regions of abundant rainfall and warm climate, rice was cultivated 


'02 Jacques Gernet, A History of Chinese Civilzation, Eng Tr., J.R. Foster and 
Charles Hartma, pp. 3-4. 


'03 Ping-chai Kuo, op. cit., p. 19. 


'04 Jacques Gernet, op. cit., p. 3. 
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extensively. A region of Central Lake was also called ‘the Rice Bowl’ of China. 
Some amount of wheat was also cultivated in Yangtze Plain. Tea along with rice 
was cultivated in Chekiang Fukein. Southern region of Kwangtung was humid 
and sub tropical. Two crops could be easily cultivated in the plains, but hilly areas 
dominating the country-side reduced the area under cultivation.‘ 

China accommodated a large indigenous population. Regular interaction 
with neighbouring territories had resulted in a heterogeneous composition of 
population. The phenomenon is more distinct if one studies the linguistic division 
of mdern China. From Siberia to north china, people have migrated from central 
Asia and their language has an impact of Turkish, Mongolian and Tong groups 
(Ural-Altaic), whereas Sino-Tibetan languages dominate other areas. Mon- 
Khymer and Malayo-Polynesian linguistic groups inhabit southeast Asian 
regions. °° 

The Chinese were often alleged to be non-religious people. The concept of 
salvation and sins did not have space in any Chinese philosophy except the 
Buddhism (and it originated in India). Metaphysical teachings failed to rouse any 
distinct attention in China. The Chinese traditionally concentrated more on the 
social aspects of religion. Man was bound to a social structure. Any capable 
person could join nobility after appearing in state competitive examinations. 
Social divisions were not prominent. The Confucian ideology perhaps contributed 
convincingly to such thoughts. Talking about death, Confucius (551-479 BC) 
once remarked, “Not knowing enough about life, how can we talk about death?” 
He saw public service as the natural culmination of education. Taoism also 
influenced the Chinese society. Founded by Lao-Tzu, it believed that human 
nature would find its equilibrium and hence stressed less governance in contrast 


to the Confucian ideology. Buddhism also filtered from India to China. However, 


'0 Ping-chia Kua, op. cit., pp. 9-10. 


106 Jacques Gernet, op. cit., p. 5. 
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the revival of Confucian ideology in the ninth century hampered the growth of 
Buddhism. A decree of 836 AD forbade the Chinese to have any contacts with 
foreign religions (including Buddhism), which were alleged of bringing the moral 
decline of the society."°’ Emergence of the Confucian ideals however worked in 
favour of China. The Confucians stressed that the emperor should have a 
‘Mandate of Heaven’ to rule not only China, but whole of the world. The search of 
this so called ‘Mandate’ forced rulers after the tenth century to send embassies to 
foreign destinations to secure the exotics. Foreign embassies were also 
encouraged to visit the Chinese court and offer the gifts. These gifts were viewed 
as a tribute by the distant rulers in submission to the Chinese emperor. It was no 
co-incidence that both maritime states of the Sungs and Mings also made 
Confucianism to be the state religion. 

In spite of the vast tract of land, China was not suitable enough for 
agrarian economy. The rising population around the ninth and tenth century 
increased pressure on the agrarian lands. The Tangs brought more cultivable 
tracts under cultivation. However, the state revenues were not increasing. In 
eleventh century China (1064-67 AD), out of the total cultivable area of twenty 
four million hectares only thirty percent was taxed.'® In China, the land was 
mostly owned by the elites who constituted the major portion of aristocracy. They 
resisted any reform to tax their lands. When Chia Ssu-tao (1213-1251 AD) 
suggested number of measures to tax big landlords in order to lighten the burden 
on the poor peasants, he was staunchly opposed by the aristocracy.'°’ Agrarian 
crisis was apparent in Canton in the eleventh century, where the population was 
divided between Chu-hu and Kio-hu. The Chu-hu had cultivable lands and were 


'07 Jacques Gernet, op. cit., p. 294. 
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taxed whereas the Kio-hu were without land and thus could not be taxed. In 
such a scenario trade lured population towards the urban centers. There were 
instances when the poor peasants, lured by rewards of trade, sold their farms 
and engaged in trade.'*° The situation encouraged the sea-trade of China. 

China displayed strong administrative control since antiquity. Dwindling 
revenues from agriculture and rising prospectus of trade lured the state to 
participate in trade. The situation was further aggravated when the Juchens 
occupied northern China and Kao Tsung shifted his court to Hang Chou (Qinsay 
of Marco Polo). The population of the new capital increased manifold. According 
to E.A. Kracke, Hang Chou had a population of 900,000 within its walls and 
600,000 in suburbs.''’ Southern China faced large scale immigration from the 
northern areas in face of foreign invasions. From forty-five percent in the eighth 
century, the population of Yangtze valley and southern areas went upto eighty 
five to ninety percent by the end of thirteenth century.''* Facing economic 
crunch, the Sungs diverted their full energy towards sea trade. The state itself 
became merchant and trader, by creating workshops and commercial enterprises 
run by civil servants and by systematically developing the state monopolies in 
order to provide for the maintenance of its armies and to meet the rapid increase 
in military expenditure. As a result, revenue from maritime duties, which 
constituted only a half a million strings of thousand coins at the beginning of the 
dynasty (of the Sungs) reached sixty five million strings in 1189 AD." In 
response to increased demands, the cultivation of textile producing plants like 


hemp, mulberry and cotton gained ground. Metallurgy witnessed enormous 


"0 E.A. Kracke, ‘Sung Society: Change within Tradition’, Far Eastern Quarterly, 
Vol. 14, No. 4, p. 486. 


"" Ibid, p. 481. 
"2 Ibid., pp. 479-480. 


"3 Jacques Gernet, op. cit., pp. 323-324. 
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expansion.''* New mines of iron and copper were explored. The regions of Kai- 
feng, Honan, Hopei, Hangchow and Fukien excelled in ceramics. Chinese rivers 
and the canals connecting Hangchow to Chen-chiang and Yagchow to Kei-feng 
provided a waterway of about fifty thousand kilometers. These waterways 
experienced increased traffic.’ The rising prosperity of China had bearing on 
other Indian Ocean countries. Rising number of rich families created new 
demands in clothing, diets and housing projects. Cotton and other expensive 
clothes were imported from India. Spices and herbs were used on wider scale 
and southeast Asian and southern India profited from the situation. 

Thus no regions with its own geographical peculiarities could ignore the 
sea trade. Rising standards of living transformed the patterns of demand in both 
necessities and luxuries. The earlier economic regression was showing the signs 
of withdrawal. Every zone influencing the Indian Ocean trading empire was 
witnessing population increase. More lands were reclaimed when Islam 
introduced new innovations in irrigation, weaving and construction projects right 
form Asia to Europe. India was ready to take the advantage of the situation. 
Indian products like clothes and spices began to dominate distant markets. The 
impact could be seen with increased donations to the temples and rising 
participation of the artisans, manufacturers and merchants in state policies. No 
doubt, they were not strong enough to subvert the caste distinctions. But they 
were mobilising themselves to demand more share in the resources of the state. 


We shall discuss these changes in the subsequent chapters. 


"4 It was 114,000 tonnes in 1078 AD China, whereas in England it reached mere 
68,000 tonnes in 1788. Jacques Gernet, op. cit., p. 320. 
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Chapter Three 


Character of Ports 


In the simplest of definitions, a port stands for a place alongside the 
navigable sea or river. It had provisions for the loading and unloading of 
cargoes. Merchandize was collected and distributed into the hinterlands from 
the ports. However, there were many factors at play in transforming a small 
town alongside navigable river or sea into a busy seaport. It was expected to 
have ample storage for merchandize. Better connectivity with hinterlands was 
an added advantage. Security from pirates and justice had to be firmly 
established if a town aspired to become an important port. Ports represented 
a cosmopolitan culture. Many foreigners visited these places to undertake 
commercial activities. For example, around forty-four languages were spoken 
at the port of Malacca in medieval times.’ The rulers were thus forced to 
ensure the neutrality of ports. Ruling elites even provided autonomy and 
protection to the foreign nationals to promote their harbours. Religious 
freedom was extended to the merchants. Rulers benefited a lot in return. 
Increased commercial activities at their ports brought revenues and filled 
their coffers. 

Like any important trading centre on caravan routes, these ports were 
the nerve centres of the Indian Ocean trade. The itinerant merchants arrived 
at these ports for trading. With them, they brought foreign commodities in 
demand and carried back other products. The rulers around the Indian Ocean 
were fully aware of the benefits of the well-established ports in their areas. 

Nature has endowed India with a long coastline. With the Arabian Sea 
to its west, the Bay of Bengal to its east and the Indian Ocean to its south, it 


has been dotted with several ports since antiquity. But the point to remember 


"Tome Pires, Vol. Il, p. 269. 
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is that all of these ports did not hold the same importance for the sea 
merchants. Some ports attracted more sea traffic than others for a long span 
of time. The same was true about the period between c.1000- c.1500. Some 
ports were successful in attracting a sizeable inflow of the mercantile trade, 
whereas others could only dream of such activity. For example, no port in 
Gujarat could rival the supremacy of Cambay, which remained a flourishing 
trade emporium till the sixteenth century. On his visit to Alexandria, Ibn 
Battuta remarked, “It has also the magnificent port, and among all the ports in 
the world | have seen none equal to it, except the ports of Kawlam (Quilon) 
and Qaliqut (Calicut) in India.”* Thus, even the contemporary writers could 
identify ports that were suitable for maritime trade. These ports could easily 
be termed as trading emporiums, which were on the list of every merchant 
who operated in the Indian Ocean. Working on this hypothesis, the present 
chapter would concentrate mainly on such trading emporiums. The reasons 
behind their success along with their decline, if any, would also be 
discussed. An attempt would be made to work out the factors that enabled 
these ports to attract a large number of merchants and a corresponding 
volume of cargoes. Towards the end, a comparative study would be 
undertaken to relate their success with some famous ports in other countries. 
It will enable us to identify some general characteristics that were applicable 
to all the major ports irrespective of their geographical locations. 

This study commences with a survey from Sind and proceeds through 
Gujarat, Konkan, Malabar, the Coromandel, Orissa and ultimately reaches 
Bengal. In every region, an effort will be made to identify the chief trading 
emporiums. Even contemporary travellers, visiting India, made it a point to 
identify the chief port in a particular region. They addressed the hinterlands 
with the name of the main port. For example, Cambay, Calicut and Quilon 


were addressed as both ports and the surrounding areas. 


* Ibn Battuta, (H.A.R. Gibb), Vol. I, p. 19. 
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Sind 


Sind was the first place of call for the ships entering into India from western 
Asia. In fact, it was directly associated with the Persian Gulf. Situated on the frontier 
of India, it witnessed flourishing mercantile trade since antiquity. It was an important 
centre of mercantile trade, but the invasion of the Arabs and the inclusion of Sind 
into the Islamic area of influence resulted in an unprecedented growth of maritime 
trade in this region. 

The Arabs and Persians had their colonies in Sind even prior to the 
emergence of Islam. Muhammad bin Qasim invaded Sind in 712 AD. The incursion 
was followed by a large migration of the Arabs into Sind. The Arabs not only settled 
around the coasts but, unlike other areas, they penetrated into the interiors also. 
Now the question remains why Sind, which was neither a good producer nor 
manufacturer, was preferred by the foreigners. Al Idrisi explains that Sind owed its 
prosperity to commerce because its land was arid and hence not suitable for 
agriculture. He further adds that the people of Sind had earned riches by playing the 
role of intermediaries. They bought the entire cargo of ships and hoarded it till the 
things became dearer.” Nevertheless it still does not answer our question as to why 
was Sind visited by foreign vessels after all? 

Sind enjoyed a basic geographical advantage. It was well connected with the 
fertile plains of Punjab through river transportation. The proximity to important land 
routes passing through Multan also enabled it to act as a suitable place of storage, 
from where the merchandize could be sent to Punjab and Afghanistan. This is the 
reason for Andre Wink to suggest that the invasion of Muhammad bin Qasim was 
prompted by a desire to secure the maritime route passing through Sind.* This 
invasion was mainly directed against the pirates of Sind who plundered ships sent 
for the Caliph from Ceylon. When Dahir, the ruler of Sind, expressed his 


> Al Idrisi in The History of India as Told by its Own Historians, Vol. |, p. 77. 


* Andre Wink, Al-Hind: The Making of the Indo-Islamic World, Vol. |, p. 51. 
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helplessness in controlling piratical activities, the Muslims had to intervene for 
securing sea routes to Malabar, Cambay and even China. With the conquest of 
Sind, Muhammad bin Qasim tried to secure the port of Daibul. He even launched 
campaigns to chastise the pirates. 

Daibul, near modern Karachi, remained the most important port of Sind up to 
the thirteenth century. Located on the confluence of river Indus with the Arabian 
Sea, cargo could be procured\distributed easily from\into the hinterland of Daibul. It 
enjoyed close contacts not only with western Asia but also with Africa. Nkitin found it 
to be a very large place and ‘the great meeting place for all nations living along the 
coast of India and Ethopia.” Daibul, however, faced a serious problem of silting 
which ultimately resulted in its downfall.° Lahari, referred to as a prosperous port 
town by Ibn Battuta, attracted the flow of trade when navigation became dangerous 
in Daibul. Continuous silting remained a constant threat to all the important ports of 
India. Not only Daibul but even Cambay and Satgaon suffered great setbacks due to 
silting in later times. When the port of Daibul went into decline due to silting, 
navigation became difficult and the ships found the alternative port of Lahari. When 
lon Battuta visited Sind, he noticed the prosperity of Lahari. This port was located 
near the confluence of the Indus. Traders from Persia, Yemen and other countries 
assembled in Lahari to trade. The annual revenues of Lahari had grown to the tune 
of ‘60 lacs.”” 

The extension of Islamic area of influence into Gujarat under the armies of 


Alauddin Khalji would also have encouraged the migration of the foreigners settled 


° Nkitin, p. 30. 


© Almost every important port was facing the problem of silt. Situated at the mouths 
of rivers, the ports became unsuitable and dangerous for navigation. Not only Sind 
but even Cambay was facing grave problem of silting. Islands of sands emerged 
and disappeared quickly. The ships needed skilled pilots to reach the destination. 
Any mistake could land ships stranded in the bed of mud. Duarte Barbosa, Vol. I, p. 
139. 


“Ibn Battuta, (H.A.R. Gibb), Vol. III, p. 602; Ibn Battuta, (Mahdi Husain), p. 10. 
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in Sind to move towards the more promising lands. In the later half of the thirteenth 
century, Ghiasuddin Balban (1266-86 AD) sent his elder son to Sind, with an 
instruction to regulate the supply of the bahri horses.° The migrants settled in Sind 
would have easily acquired horses of the best breed owing to their contacts in 
western Asia. When Duarte Barbosa arrived in India during the early sixteenth 
century, he found the presence of a large number of horses in Gujarat.” The horse 
trade appears to have moved along with these foreign immigrants. Thus, the silting 
of Daibul and expansion of Islamic empire into Gujarat diverted sea trade to new 
destinations. 


Gujarat 


Gujarat was the central zone of mercantile activities since antiquity. Bestowed 
with fertile arable land and a rich variety of products, it emerged both as a producer 
and manufacturer. Gujarat was well connected with the fertile plains of the Ganges 
from where cargo could be easily brought by the indigenous merchants. The rivers, 
though seasonal, also helped in bringing heavier merchandize to its coastal areas. 
Gujarat had its reference in the Periplus and its author noticed great oceanic trade 
around the gulf of Cambay.’’ Another important port was Lothal which belonged to 
the Harrapan age. As discussed earlier, the emergence of Islam encouraged the 
mercantile trade to a considerable extent and Gujarat became its prime beneficiary. 
Even during Muslim invasions, the Arabs merchants were warmly welcomed and 


offered a good deal in Gujarat.'’ Islamic religious practices were freely observed in 


® Simon Digby, War-Horse and Elephant in the Dehli Sultanate: A Study of 
Military Supplies, p. 21. 


° Duarte Barbosa, Vol. I, p. 118. 
‘Ow. R. Schoff, The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, p. 24. 


" Ibn Haukal in The History of India as Told by its Own Historians, Vol. |, p. 38 
(hereafter cited as lon Haukal). 
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Sindan and Saimur.'* The rulers and the governors in Gujarat always remained alive 
to the benefits that were derived from the sea. As a result, it remained home to vast 
treasures and thus lucrative for any ruler on the throne of Delhi. Aluauddin Khalji 
acquired much wealth from his invasion of Gujarat in 1298 AD. The ruler of 
Ahmedabad was called the ‘King of the seas.’ He also participated in an Afro-Asian 
alliance against the Portuguese in 1508-09 AD."° | 

Gujarat being so vast and rich, was a home to several ports. Lothal and 
Broach were important ports in ancient times. Around the tenth century, Somanath 
was a rich port and it was touched by almost all the ships bound for Aden.'* The 
invasion and subsequent plunder of Somanath by Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni 
resulted in its decline after 1024-25 AD. Romila Thapar argues that Somanath 
recovered quickly from this plunder. She finds the elite of the city working towards 
the revival of the port city. The Chaulakya king, Kumarpala, appointed a govenor at 
Somanath to check the piratical activities of local Abhira chief.’° Stiil the menace | 
continued. Bawarjis, the dreaded pirates of the sea, had access to Somanath and 
they came to worship the diety also.'° The land grant to Nuruddin Firoz, a Persian 
sea-merchant, might have been an effort to revive the merchants’ confidence in the 
administartion of Somanath. Still, its projection into the open sea appears to have 
encouraged its decline because the increasing troubles by local rulers and piratical 
activities (of Bawarjis) would have forced the merchants to look for safer harbours. 
Romila Thapar also suggests that the invasion of Somanath might have been an 
attempt of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni to destroy the western links of the port. Horses 


were coming to India through the sea. The phenomenon was not favourable to 
2 Ibn Haukal, p. 38. 
'S SR. Rao, Marine Archaeology in Indian Ocean, p. 110. 


* Al-Qalaqashandi, in Arab Accounts of India During the Fourteenth Century, 
Eng. Tr., Muhammad Zaki, p. 73, (hereafter sited as Al-Qalagashandi). 


' Romila Thapar, Somanatha: The Many Voices of a History, p. 81. 


"8 Ibid, p. 39. 
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Ghazni which desired to play the beneficial role of intermediary in this horse trade 
through its land routes.'” If it was true, then this could be the long lasting impact of 
Sultan Mahmud’s invasion. After his invasion there are very few references of 
horses coming through Somanath. Balban sent his son to Sind to control the supply 
of bahri (sea) horses,'® whereas Duarte Barbosa finds Cambay having a good stock 
of horses in the sixteenth century.'’ Surat did not come into the limelight till the 
fifteenth century, when Duarte Barbosa noticed that the governor of Surat earned 
handsome revenues from maritime trade.*’ Gogha, though visited by Ibn Battuta, 
could never compete with other important ports of Gujarat in its prosperity. So the 
question arises which was the port emporium for this geographical zone? The 
answer was loud and clear in the accounts of all the observers and travellers. 
Cambay remained a port par excellence during the period under study. 

The naval incursions and piratical activities forced the merchants to search for 
safe harbourage in Gujarat. The pursuit led them to Cambay, which was situated 
inside the gulf and could be secured during emergencies by lowering the chains 
across the mouth of the gulf or blocking it with stones. P. K. Singh suggests that 
Cambay was developed by the Gurjara Partiharas as a rival port to Broach, which 
was under the control of their deadly enemies Rashtrakutas.*" Whatever may be the 
reason, Cambay emerged as the port emporium between eleventh to sixteenth 
century. S. R. Rao traces the history of Cambay to antiquity. According to him, 


Cambay ‘must have been a port in the Harrapan times.’ It, however, came to 


" Romila Thapar, op. cit., p. 51. 


"8 Simon Digby, War-Horse and Elephant in the Dehli Sultanate: A Study of 
Military Supplies, p. 21. 


'2 Duarte Barbosa, Vol. I, p. 118. 
0 Ibid., pp. 149-150. 


2" P_K. Singh, ‘Cambay Trade and Commerce’, Proceedings of the Indian History 
Congress, 48" session, Goa University, Bambolin, 1987, pp. 117-118. 
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limelight only after the eleventh century. lbn Battuta found Cambay inhabited by a 
large number of foreign merchants who constructed beautiful houses anc resided in 
them. He even appreciates the design of a handsome mosque in Cambay.” Tome 
Pires remarks : 

“...Cambay- the chief city of Milingobin- sail many ships to all parts 

to Aden, Ormuz, the kingdom of Deccan, Goa, Bhatkal, all over 

Malabar, Ceylon, Bengal, Pegu, Siam, Pedir, Pase and Malacca 

where they take quantities of merchandize, bringing other kinds 

back, thus making Cambay rich and important. Cambay chiefly 

stretches out two arms, with her right arm she reaches out towards 

Aden and with the other towards Malacca, as the most important 

places to sail to.” ** 

Cambay was so well connected with the Red Sea that even the annual 
pilgrimage to Mecca commenced from Cambay. The envoy (of the Fatimid caliph in 
Egypt), who brought a khilat for Muhammad bin Tughluq started his return journey 
to Egypt via Cambay.* Alauddin khalji acquired rich plunder from his invasion of 
Cambay in 1298 AD. The inclusion of Cambay in the Delhi sultanate further helped 
its expansion. As suggested earlier, the prosperity of Daibul might have suffered a 
setback with the expansion of the Islamic diasporas in Gujarat. Ghiasuddin Balban 
sent his son to Sind to secure the supply of the horses from western Asia, but 


Duarte Barbosa informs that horses were found in abundance in Gujarat.” It is 


23 Ibn Battuta, (Mahdi Husain), p. 172. 
24 Tome Pires, Vol. |, p. 42. 


2° Khilat was the official robes bestowed by the Caliph to his deputies (rulers in 
practice) in different kingdoms to symbolise the act of investiture. It was designed 
to uphold the supremacy of the Caliph (though in theory only) and attracting the 
allegiance of Muslim ria’ya (population). Muhammad bin Tughluq felt the need to 
obtain khilat when a political crisis in the sultanate assumed threatening 
proportion. lbn Battuta, (H.A.R. Gibb), Vol. Ill, p. 674. 


2° Duarte Barbosa, Vol. I, p. 118. 
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probable that the same thing might have happened to the inflow of other 
merchandize from and to western Asia. 

The question remains why Cambay managed to dominate the mercantile 
trade of the Arabian Sea? During the first half of fourteenth century, Cambay had 
beautiful buildings and ‘wonderful’ mosques, which were continuously built by the 
foreign merchants. This strengthens the arguement that Cambay owed its prosperity 
to Islamic diasporas that followed Muslim conquerors to Gujarat. These Muslims 
traders must have had their roots in western Asia and, thus, stood in better position 
to attract the inflow of oceanic trade from the Persian Gulf and Red Sea. At the 
same time, Cambay was bestowed with some other crucial advantages. Situated on 
the Mahi estuary, this port provided security and better interconnectivity to the 
foreigners. The rulers were aware of the profits that accrued from the sea trade. Urfi 
narrates an incident in which some locals burnt the mosque and killed eighty 
Muslims. The local ruler, Rai Singh, acted swiftly and ordered the arrest of two 
‘leading men from each class of infidels, Brahman, fire worshipper, and others’ to be 
punished. He also distributed money to enable the Muslims to rebuild their mosque 
and minarets.2” This action was primarily taken to satisfy the aggrieved foreign 
merchants, lest they should leave the city en mass. A visit to the busy city of 
Cambay was therefore extremely advantageous for the sea merchants. Gujarat was 
home to a wide range of merchandize. These ranged from simple crops to finished 
products of great value. Well connected with the northern plains, the commodities 
could have been easily transported to Cambay. The role of the local merchants 
called Banias, Known for their trading skills, was also significant but would be 
discussed in the subsequent chapter. The prosperity and importance of Cambay 
could best be highlighted with a statement of Duarte Barbosa, pointing to the 
residence of wealthy traders belonging to different nationalities. He remarks, “...a 
great and fair city called Cambaya in which dwell both Moors and Heathens. Therein 


“7 Muhammad Ufi in The History of India as Told by its Own Historians, Vol. Il, 
p. 164. 
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are many fair houses, very lofty, with windows and roofed with tiles in our manner, 
well laid out with streets and fine open places and great buildings...in the city dwell 
substantial merchants and men of great fortune, both Moors and Heathen.””° 
Cambay was also a place of considerable manufacturing, where considerable work 
was done in ivory, gold, cloths and quilts, that “in this city the best workmen in every 
kind of work are found.””’ By the sixteenth century, the gulf of Cambay began to face 
the problem of silting. The navigation became difficult. Duarte Barbosa writes: 

“Sailing from these ports is very dangerous for keeled ships, because 

being at the top of the tide the water here runs out so far in the gulf 

that, in a very short space of time, four or five leagues are left 

bare....and when there is a flowing tide it flows so strong that they 

say a man running at full speed cannot escape it... many (ships) are 

left stranded on rocks where they are lost.”°° 
As the political balance shifted to Surat, the latter emerged as one of the 


richest ports after the sixteenth century. 


Konkan 


Konkan was the next zone of Indian maritime trade. However, its mercantile 
character differed a lot from Sind and Gujarat. It presented a entirely different 
scenario, which was created by a peculiar set of ecological conditions and economic 
compulsions. Konkan is a hilly area and does not have a satisfactory cultivation. Life 
in general was hard. Its greatest asset was its location. It was favourably located 
enroute (via sea) to Gujarat and Malabar. Its favourable location encouraged its 
mercantile activities. In medieval times, it derived considerable profits from its role 
as an intermediary. The absence of good farm products was compensated by the 


availability of teak and pearls from the gulf of Sopara. It also exported a large 


8 Duarte Barbosa, Vol. 1, p. 140-141. 
9 Ibid., p. 142. 
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quantity of cotton cloths, but this must have been more like a re-export than original 
products. The availability of sufficient quantity of teak proved to be a great 
allurement for the ships, especially dhows, trading in the Arabian Sea. Bassein, 
Thana and Chaul emerged as centre of respectable shipbuilding industry. Apart from 
the construction of new ships, these might have served as a place of repair for the 
old ships. Konkan also followed the cruel policy of plundering the ships that did not 
make a call at its ports. Marco Polo informs us about a local ruler who even 
encouraged the pirates to rob the ocean going ships from his principality in return of 
horses.*" 

As mentioned earlier, Konkan was famous for its teak. Though Bassein, 
Thana and Chaul developed as leading centres of shipbuilding, but Chaul outpaced 
others in attracting the inflow of sea traffic. First mentioned by Ptolemy as Symulla 
or Tamulla, several travellers observed a considerable mercantile activity in Chaul. 
Duarte Barbosa found Thana infested with pirates,°* whereas Chaul witnessed the 
great oceanic traffic during the winter months of December, January, February and 
March.** Chaul benefited a lot from its location. Situated on the banks of the river 
Kundalika, it was visited both by the Arabs engaged in long distance trade and 
Banias from Gujarat doing coastal trading between Malabar and Gujarat. It seems 
that Chaul also promised better facilities and protection to the foreigners. The better 
connectivity of Chaul with Gujarat, Red Sea routes and the Persian Gulf, forced the 
Portuguese to pass a royal charter to regulate the spice trade between Chaul and 
Red Sea. The Portuguese did not want that any spices should reach Europe through 
Alexandria and Venice. This charter forced the Nizam of Chaul to join the league 


formed by the Mamluk Sultan of Egypt against the Portuguese. 


3" Marco Polo, Vol. Il, p. 395. 
°2 Duarte Barbosa, Vol. I, p. 153. 
3 Ibid., p. 159. 


4B. Ashok Rajeshirke, ‘Portuguese Trade in India and Its Impact on Chaul’, in S.R. 
Rao, ed., Marine Archaeology of Indian Ocean Countries, p. 109. 
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The presence of Arab merchants at Chaul also attracted the trade in good 
horses towards this port. It supplied horses to the Yadavas, Vijaynagara and other 
important principalities in south India. The famous Siddis regulated Chaul on behalf 
of the Mughals and Bijapur rulers.*° Copper was another important commodity that 
was exported from Chaul to other areas, specially Cambay, through coastal 
trading.*° 

The Portuguese followed a systematic policy to destroy the commercial 
activities in Chaul. In their attempt to regulate the spice trade of India, they diverted 
horse trade from Chaul to Goa. They provided protection to merchants in return for | | 
Cartez.°’ With the establishment of their factory in Surat, they forbade the import of 
spices to Chaul. Around 1520 AD, they issued an order that anyone found carrying 
spices to Chaul would be condemned to death or given severe punishment. This 
proved to be a deadly blow to the prosperity of Chaul. The supremacy of Chaul was 
now replaced with the new capital of the Portuguese at Goa 


Malabar 


Malabar was the most important zone in the oceanic trade. In touch with the 
outer world since antiquity, this zone became an eye sore for Pliny who complained 


that India was draining the Roman Empire of precious metals with her grass and 


°° S.R. Rao, op. cit., p. 224. 
°° B. Ashok Rajeshirke, op. cit., p. 111. 


°’ Cartez was closely linked to Estado da India of the Portuguese in the Indian 
Ocean. The Portuguese gave passes to ships trading in the Indian Ocean. These 
passes ensured security from the Portuguese warships in the sea. Any ship 
travelling without the cartez was liable to be confiscated. K.N. Chaudhuri, 
‘European Trade with India’, in Tapan Raychaudhuri and Irfan Habib, eds. op. cit., 
pp. 384-385. 


T/ 


roots.°® Malabar was traditionally known for its supply of spices, specially pepper. 
The prosperity of the Roman Empire and its insatiable demand for spices made 
Malabar a favourite destination of foreign merchants. An intense struggle to control 
the supplies of Malabar ensued between the Sassanids (Persians) and the Romans. 
The emergence of Islamic caliphate once again generated a huge demand for Indian 
spices in west Asia. Victories of the Islamic armies extended the influence of the 
caliphate in Asia and Africa. It heralded the era of Pan Islamica. It was represented 
by general prosperity and extension of trade. Muslim armies plundered huge 
treasures in Africa and Asia and brought them in circulation for the expanding Asian 
markets. Cities grew rapidly. Products of distant world were brought for the caliph 
and Muslim gentry. This ‘country of pepper, as designated by the Arab 
geographers,”’ gained a lot from such a scenario. Ports of Malabar soon acquired a 
cosmopolitan character. They attracted a big diaspora of foreign nationals 
professing different religions. Earlier it had come into contact with Christianity when 
Saint Thomas arrived in south India around the first century. After twelfth century, it 
gained more importance because it emerged as the single zone of trans-shipment 
for the vessels trading in the Indian Ocean. There is some evidence that sailing was 
done all the way from the Persian Gulf to China prior to the eleventh century, but 
sources point to the absence of such a phenomenon in the period under study. 
Junks sailed up to Quilon and Wassaf writes about their vastness.*° Dhows were 
confined to the western sector of the Indian Ocean. This trend encouraged large 
°8 Pliny calculated that there was an annual drain of 100 million to India alone. 
Similar sentiments were repeated by Wassaf, °....since the days of Adam till the 
present, there has been a country to which people export gold, silver, commodities 
and curiosities and from which in exchange they bring away only thorns, dregs, 
dusts, pebbles and various aromatics roots , from which money has never been 
sent to any place for the purchase of goods.” For further details see Wassaf in The 


History of India as Told by its Own Historians, Vol. Ill, p. 30; A. H. M. Jones, 
‘Asian Trade in Antiquity’, in D.S. Richards, op. cit., p. 5. 


°° Malabar was also called ‘the country of pepper’ by the Arabs. Al-Qalaqashandi, p. 
75. 


*° Wassaf in The History of India as Told by its Own Historians, Vol. Ill, p. 32. 
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settlement of traders in Malabar. Duarte Barbosa records the presence of the 
Gujaratis, Arabs, Persians and Dakhnis, known as Pardesis in Malabar. According 
to his testimony, the foreigners were provided with their own controllers and 
governors to regulate their affairs.*' Malabar was dotted with several small and big 
ports of national and international fame. Throughout medieval period, ports of 
Malabar nurtured internal rivalry for supremacy in attracting the inflow of maritime 
trade. The struggle to emerge as a single trading emporium was mainly confined to 
two important ports, namely Quilon and Calicut. The prosperity of these two 
constrained Ibn Battuta to compare them with the magnificent port of Alexandria.“ 
We would therefore study the multi-dimensional trade of Malabar, with special 
reference to these two ports in order to locate its trading emporium. 

Ruled by a Hindu ruler, who was designated as Samuri, Calicut emerged as a 
rich, prosperous and populated port. It was extremely famous in the Indian Ocean 
trading world. In 1498 AD, the great sailor lbn Majid brought the Portuguese, in 
search of Indian pepper, to Calicut. Increase in maritime activities after the eleventh 
century attracted considerable number of merchants to Malabar. Muslim diaspora 
from Gujarat and western Asia moved towards Malabar. Arrival of these diaspora 
strengthened contacts of Calicut with other trading zones of the Indian Ocean. The 
Chinese also made Malabar their farthest destination in the Indian Ocean. They 
normally terminated their voyage in Calicut. Availability of the Chinese commodities, 
silk and porcelain in particular, was an added advantage. Porcelain and silk were in 
huge demand throughout India, western Asia and Africa. Trading activities in Calicut, 
however, remained in the hands of Muslim merchants. They almost monopolized its 
foreign trade. They even threatened the Samuri that they would leave the port if the 
Portuguese were allowed to trade in Calicut around 1498 AD. The threat was 
serious enough to force the Samuri to turn hostile towards the foreigners (the 
Portuguese). Duarte Barbosa informs us that the Gujaratis (Muslims) owned the 


“' Duarte Barbosa, Vol. Il, p. 76. 


“* Ibn Battuta, (H.A.R. Gibb), Vol. I, p. 19. 
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best houses in Calicut.*° Calicut developed with the active participation of the ruling 
class. As mentioned earlier, the rulers granted autonomy to merchants. They 
(merchants) had their own shahbandar who regulated their internal affairs. The 
merchants were promised security of their lives and goods. The duties were 
moderate. Abdur Razzaq records: 
“Security and justice are so firmly established in this city (Calicut) 
that most wealthy merchants bring thither from maritime countries 
considerable cargoes, which they unload, and unhesitatingly send 
into the markets and bazaars, without thinking in the meantime of 
any necessity of checking the account or of keeping watch over the 
goods. The officers of the custom-house take upon themselves the 
charge of looking after the merchandise, over which they keep watch 
day and night. When a sale is effected, they levy a duty on the goods 
of one-fortieth part; if they are not sold, they make no charge on 
them whatsoever.””” 
lon Battuta describes that in Malabar, it is a custom that whenever a ship was 
destroyed, whatsoever was saved from it went to the treasury. But, this practice was 
‘not followed in the town of Calicut.*° The merchandize went back to the true owner. 
The maritime trade proved beneficial to the Samuri and Duarte Barbosa adds that 
the merchants from Calicut returned with even more foreign nationals who were 
quickly given shelter.“° It was with this consideration that Portuguese were also 
given a warm welcome as traders. With better deals to offer, the port of Calicut 
succeeded in attracting the maritime flow. It emerged not only as an exporter but 
also as an important intermediary. Precious commodities brought from all quarters of 
the world were available in Calicut. It fulfilled the demand of both the luxuries and 


*S Duarte Barbosa, Vol. Il, p. 73. 
“ Abdur Razzaq, p. 14. 
** Ibn Battuta, (Mahdi Husain), p. 192. 


“© Duarte Barbosa, Vol. II, p. 77. 
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staples. Even costly products from Abyssinia, Zirbad and Zanguebar were available 
here. 

Quilon was another important port of the Malabar. It was reputed for its supply 
of pepper. Tome Pires remarks that the ruler of Quilon used to receive forty 
elephants from Ceylon in earlier times.*’ Elephants of Ceylon were greatly cherished 
in India for their warring skills. lon Battuta refers to the merchants of Quilon who 
possessed considerable wealth, so much so that one of them could buy the whole 


ship with its merchandize in one deal.*° 


Duarte Barbosa also found Quilon populated 
with traders from several nations and religions. They possessed many ships and 
sailed in all directions.*? These merchants would have enabled the port to have 
favourable trading relations with western Asia. Quilon also acted as the first port of 
call for the ships sailing for southeast Asia. Quilon was in close commercial contacts 
with the Chinese merchants.°” Chinese mission to Muhammad bin Tughlug landed 
at Quilon. Ibn Battuta saw a big Chinese cock for the first time in Quilon." It seemed 
that the big junks made Quilon their last port of call. Jews and Christians also 
participated in the maritime trade of Quilon. Contemporary sources even point 
towards Jews owning large chunks of pepper land (gardens) in Quilon In short, 
ships from Quilon sailed to all directions loaded with the goods of diverse varieties.” 

The reasons for the prosperity of these two ports were not hard to seek. 
Primary reason for their emergence was favourable conditions for trading activities. 
Calicut and Quilon could boast of multi dimensional trade. Products from western 


Asia, Africa, Gujarat and China were available alongwith indigenous products. Ships 


*’ Tome Pires, Vol. I, p. 80. 

** Ibn Battuta, (Mahdi Husain), p. 193. 

*° Duarte Barbosa, Vol. Il, p. 97. 

°° ibn Battuta, (Cathay and the Way Thither), Vol. 1V, p. 30. 
>" Ibid., p. 110. 


_% Duarte Barbosa, Vol. II, p. 97. 
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could take pepper as ballast because it had a considerable international demand. 
The presence of mercantile guilds and well kept storehouses were added 
advantages. The rulers were also aware of maritime prospects. They replenished 
their treasuries with taxes acquired from maritime trade. In return, they granted 
autonomy to the traders. They welcomed foreigners and even acknowledged their 
distinct customs. Hindus, Muslims, Jews, Christians and Chinese enjoyed much 
economic and religious freedom at these ports. In Malabar, a major share of the sea 
trade was in the hands of the Muslims and rulers (mostly Hindus) faced no problem 
in dealing with them. Ships were not plundered even if they wandered into the 
jurisdiction of Calicut. Writing about Quilon in 1348 AD, John De Marignoli states 
that the king had granted to the Christians of Quilon the privilege of weighing. Even 
the Portuguese allowed these Christians to continue with their judicial system which 


was extended to them by the former local kings.*° 


The Coromandel 


The Coromandel, famous for its clothes and pearls, emerged as a commercial 
destination with the rise of the Cholas. The eleventh century witnessed the Chola 
navy marching upto Srivijaya (1025 AD) to further its mercantile interests. The 
Cholas had already invaded Ceylon to monopolize maritime trade on the advice of 
merchants from Tamil areas. Various guilds like the Nandesi, Manigramam and 
Ayyavole started recording their presence in the Coromandel. These maritime 
activities were not new to Tamil areas. Sangam literature alludes to big ships 
entering the port of Puhar (Kaveripattinam) without lowering their sails.°* Joseph 
Needham records Roman Syrian settlements in Virapattinam (around modern 
°3_K.N. Daniel, ‘The Anchuvannam and the Manigramam of the Kottayam Plates of 


Tanu Iravi or the Jews and Christians of Malabar’, Indian Antiquary, Vol. 52, pp. 
257-261. 


4 K. V. Raman, ‘Port Towns of Tamilnadu- Some Field Data and the Propects of 
Marine Archaeology’, in S.R. Rao, ed., Marine Archaeology of Indian Ocean 
Countries, p. 114. 
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Pondicherry) during the first century.” The Tamil merchants helped in Hindu 
colonization of southeast Asia. The eleventh century witnessed a great impetus to 
these maritime activities. The Cholas and Pandayas contributed a lot towards these 
developments. Islamic influx into the Coromandel under Muslim armies brought 
Tamilnadu into the Islamic area of influence. However, it benefited the most with the 
Chinese participation in the Indian Ocean after the eleventh century. Historically, the 
eastern coasts of India remained more inclined towards southeast Asia and China. 
Wassaf observes that the big ships, floating like mountains in the sea, started 
arriving in Ma’abar.°° 

The Coromandel and Tamil areas faced one major disadvantage, which was 
the lack of good and deep harbourage. Kayal, Hinawar and Tochi were recorded as 
the main ports, but they could not be compared with Daibul, Cambay, Calicut and 
Quilon in their grandeur. Hence one can find reference to the inscriptions 
encouraging the traders to come to these ports. One such inscription in Motupalli 
(1358 AD.) is worth mentioning. It converted Motupalli into a safe haven for sea 
merchants and remitted many taxes. It also promised to extend autonomy to them in 
their internal affairs.°’ 

An important feature in the composition of these ports was their concentration 
in the southern zone. Kayal, Kaveripattinam and Nagapattinam went on to emerge 
as important ports in southern Coromandel. The reason could be their proximity | 
nearer to the marked international trading routes. Ships destined for China from 
Malabar hesitated to steer deep into the Bay of Bengal. Ports of southern coasts, on 
the other hand, could be touched without deviating from the marked routes. This 
phenomenon resulted in the concentration of all the major mercantile activities in the 
ports situated in the southern Coromandel. They also served as the ports of trans- 


shipment for the ports located in the interior of the Bay of Bengal. Ships brought 
°° J. Needham, ed., Science and Civilisation in China, Vol. |, pp. 178-179, 
°° Wassaf in The History of India as Told by its Own Historians, Vol. lll, p. 32. 


°’ P_R. Srinivasan, ed., South Indian Inscriptions, Vol. XXVI, No. 635. 
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merchandize from northern areas to do trading in the southern ports. The sixteenth 
century traveller, Duarte Barbosa writes, “Cael has a great haven whither every year 
sail many ships from Charamandel and Benguala, so that....there is a great traffic in 
goods of many kinds coming from other regions.””"> Kayal was a prominent port. It 
survived throughout the medieval period and received a regular supply of horses 
from western Asia. Marco Polo records that Kayal was in touch with the ships 
coming from the west. Ships arrived from Hormuz, Arabia, Kish and Aden bringing a 
large supply of war-horses. It witnessed brisk mercantile activities.°’ Both Chettis 
and Lubbais were found trading in Kayal, yet it did not emerge as the trading 
emporium of Coromandel.®’ Which port can be designated as the trading emporium 
in the Coromandel? The claim to greatness was contested between two major ports 
of Tamilnadu. Kaveripattinam was an important port of Tamilnadu. It had its 
reference even in the Sangam literature. Ships sailed to the port of Kaveripattinam 
without slacking their sails and brought precious metals from Malaya, Ceylon and 
Arabia.°' Developed under the patronage of Pandayas, Kaveripattinam attracted a 
huge volume of sea traffic. The Pandayan attempt to attract horse trade to 
Kaveripattinam also brought prominence to it. However, the decline of Pandayas 
and the subsequent revival of Chola power shifted the centre of south Indian political 
and economic activities towards Chola areas. The Cholas patronized the port of 
Nagapattinam and it soon surpassed Kaveripattinam in its grandeur and extent of 


mercantile trade 


°8 Duarte Barbosa, Vol. Il, p. 123. 
°° Marco Polo, Vol. Il, p. 370. 


°° In Tamil, Kayal stands for “a lagoon’. Now a village in Tinnevelly District of 
Tamilnadu, it has lost all its glory of the past. The village is now one and half miles 
away from the coast. Presently, the Muslims, Roman Catholic fishermen (of Parvara 
caste), Vellars and Brahmans constitute the main population. The natives refused 
to accept anything about its past glory, but the ruins of forts, Chinese pottery, wells, 
tanks, temples and excavated coins attest to its greatness as described by Marco 
Polo. For more details see Marco Polo, Vol. Il, pp. 370-374 (fn. 1). 


°' KV. Raman, op. cit. p. 114. 
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Nagapattinam, developed under the patronage of the Cholas, witnessed a 
tremendous rush of sea traffic and remained an important port throughout early 
medieval period.°* The Portuguese, on their arrival in the area, marked 
Nagapattinam as their chief city in the Coromandel.®? Expansion of the Chola 
influence, which extended upto Bengal and Malabar, provided large and secured 
hinterlands. They patronized and attracted the inflow of commercial traffic to their 
areas. The Cholas were fully aware of the benefits of maritime trade and vigorously 
attracted itinerant and sea merchants, who were provided security and freedom to 
govern their internal matters. The Cholas sent embassies to different countries. In 
order to attract the Buddhist merchants of southeast Asia, They even permitted the 
construction of a Buddhist sanctuary in Nagapattinam. A large volume of porcelain 
related to that period has been excavated at Nagapattinam. Chinese works of twelfth 
and thirteenth century testify the greatness of Nagapattinam. Zhuavo Ragua in 
Zufan Zhi (1290 AD) and Wang Dayaun in Daryio Zhiva (1305 AD) refer to this large 
city. Availability of porcelain was important as it was in considerable demand all 
over Indian Ocean trading world. The merchants would prefer to visit a port that 
promised Chinese porcelain and rarities. The improved links with China and 
southeast Asia enabled Nagapattinam to ensure supply of porcelain and silk from 
China and spices of southeast Asia. The Cholas also monopolized the supply of 
pearls. Their missions to China carried pearls and other costly finished prcducts with 
a view to signify their control over these routes to the Chinese emperor. However, it 
perhaps went into decline in the first half of fifteenth century. Famous Chinese 
commander Cheng Ho did not arrive in Nagapattinam during his seven expeditions 


of the Indian Ocean in the mid fifteenth century.” Nevertheless, it recovered soon. It 


° It is a port situated in the modern district of Thanjavur in Tamilnadu. Microsoft 
Encarta (1993-2001 computer edition). 


°° Duarte Barbosa, Vol. Il, pp. 123-124. 
° K.V. Raman, op. cit., p. 114. 


© www.chinapage.org. 
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was a flourishing port when the Portuguese arrived. Realizing its strategic 


importance, the Portuguese made it their headquarters in the Coromandel. 


Orrisa 


Orrisa was known all over the Indian subcontinent for the breeding of 
elephants. It generated some amount of shipping from Chilka and Puri. 
Khalkatapatna, eleven kilometers east of Konark, witnessed maritime traffic during 
the reign of the Ganga dynasty. Chinese celadon, porcelain with blue floral design 
on white background, and glazed chocolate ware of Arabian origins have been 
excavated at this place. Chinese copper coins of the fourteenth century with peculiar 
motifs constituted another important find from this site. Still there was certainly no 
such port as to claim the prestigious position of a trading emporium. Perhaps Bengal 
and Tamil areas continued to attract products from Orrissa via land routes. Coastal 
trading between the Coromandel and Bengal would have brought ships to these 
ports of Orrissa. 


Bengal 


Bengal was known for the production of cotton, sugarcane, ginger and slaves. 
It was a prosperous and important zone in the Indian Ocean trading world. It 
remained in contact with southeast Asia since antiquity. Fahien embarked on a ship 
from Bengal enroute to China. The Bengalis played a leading role in colonizing 
southeast Asia.°” 

Bengal remained closely aligned to north Indian politics. Control of Bengal 


was important for any ruler in Delhi because it ensured an outlet to the sea through 


°° S_R. Rao, op. cit., p. 230. 


°? Tome Pires, Vol. |, p. 143. 
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the Ganges. It is the only river that covered almost all the major cities of central 
India. The Yamuna in the vicinity of Delhi also merged in the Ganges near 
Allahabad. In the absence of suitable land transportation, a considerable volume of 
merchandize could be brought to the sea through the river.°® This phenomenon of 
better linkage of ports with hinterlands, through the rivers, resulted in the emergence 
of Bengal as an important zone of maritime trade. It enjoyed close ties nct only with 
southeast Asia but also with western Asia. Both junks (suitable for the eastern 
sector of the Indian Ocean) and dhows (suitable for the Arabian sea) were 
constructed here. The result was the availability of vast range of merchadize. 
Bengal had hot and humid weather. It was also infested with dacoits who plundered 
the merchants.*’ Numerous battles further complicated the situation; still the 
incentives were so huge that merchants could not avoid the place. lbn Battuta calls 
Bengal Duzakhast bur ni’amat (literal meaning ‘A Hell full of Good Things’).’° Tome 


Pires remarks that in Bengal goods were highly taxed, but still merchants received 


°8 In Bengal, river transporatation proved to be the cheapest mode of transportation 
upto the recent times. In the words of Bhattacharya, “In lower Bengal the country 
boats linked the samaller market-places (hats and bazaars) with entrepot towns 
(ganjas and bandars) for the greater part of the year. But in more parts of lower 
Bengal, ‘the country has even in the dry season some navigable streams within a 
third part of that distance’, and it was estimated that this inland navigation kept in 
constant employment about 30,000 boatmen in 1780.” Comparing the cost of river 
trransportation with that of land transportation, he finds that,” The cost of 
transporting goods per ton mile by country boat in 1849 was 1.2 pence down 
stream and 1.6 pence upstream. About the same time steam boats were coming 
into use and they cost at least 25 per cent more per ton mile; overland transport 
continued to be the costliest, about twice as expensive as country boat freight.” S. 
Bhattacharya, ‘Eastern India’, in Dnarma Kumar, ed., The Cambridge Economic 
History of India, Vol. ||, pp. 270-274. 


°° Dacoity was rampant in Bengal and there were villages and familes who carried 
out these plunders. Even the English had to take a strict action against such 
families. It was laid out that dacoits on conviction would be executed in their 
villages and their families be made slave to the state. Warren Hastings, justifying 
the order, observed, “It becomes the indispensable duty of government to try the 
most rigorous means, since experience has proved every lenient anc ordinary 
remedy to be ineffectual.” M. P. Jain, Outlines of Indian Legal History, p. 62. 


”° Ibn Battuta, (Cathay and the Way Thither), Vol. IV, p. 5. 


Indian Ocean 


Ports of Bengal and Southeast Asia (c.1000- 1500) 
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.”’ Thus, a visit to Bengal was 


good profits if they landed at the harbours of Benga 
sure to bring immense profits to sailing vessels. 

Expansion of Islamic area of influence resulted in corresponding expansion of 
mercantile activities in Bengal. Interestingly, Duarte Barbosa found Muslims living in 
the coastal areas.“ Merchants from Bengal extended their areas of operation. Ibn 
Battuta found Bengali merchants living in separate quarters in Sumatra.” Ships 
sailed to all directions from Bengal. Ibn Battuta boarded a junk from Bengal on his 
journey to China.” Duarte Barbosa noticed both dhows and junks in Bengal.”° 
Simon Digby believes that Bengalis constructed their own junks and this technique 
might have filtered down to Bengal after such a long era of commercial intercourse 
with China.’”° Junks were built in Bengal even when the Chinese withdrew from the 
Indian Ocean trade around fifteenth century. 

Now the question arises which was chief trading emporium of Bengal? This 
question has been hotly debated. Contemporary travelogues refer to two important 
ports, with different characteristics. The first port Satgaon or Chitgaon was located 
near the shores and witnessed a large volume of sea traffic till 1623 AD when 
Hooghly was made the royal port by the Portuguese.’” Satgaon was loosely 
controlled by many governors till the arrival of the Mughal armies. It witnessed 
continuous conflicts. Why was it visited by maritime traders after all? The answer 


lies in its location. Outside the delta of the Ganges, Satgaon offered ships a passage 


™ Tome Pires, Vol. |, p. 93. 

2 Duarte Barbosa, Vol. II, p. 135. 

3 Ibn Battuta, (Mahdi Husain), p. 242 (fn. 2). 

* Ibn Battuta, (Cathay and the Way Thither), Vol. IV, p. 92. 
° Duarte Barbosa, Vol. II, pp. 142, 145. 


’8 Simon Digby, ‘The Maritime Trade of India’, Tapan Raychaudhuri and Irfan Habib, 
eds., op. cit., Vol. I, p. 131. 


” Ibn Battuta, (Cathay and the Way Thither), Vol. IV, p. 82. 
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into Bengal. The merchants unloaded cargoes from the big vessels into smaller 
vessels before steering into river Meghna. During rainy seasons, big ships would 
have sailed into river Meghna from Satgaon. Ibn Battuta boarded a junk from 
Satgaon for southeast Asia.” 

Sunargaon was, strictly speaking, not a port. It was not situated near the sea. 
It was located in the interiors on river Meghna. But, if the volume of commodities and 
the number of merchants contributed to the emergence of a chief trading emporium, 
then certainly Sunargaon was not lagging behind. Ships brought immense 
merchandize from the distant countries of the Indian Ocean tradinc world to 
Sunargaon. The ships sailed to Satgaon to find their way to Sunargaon. It was well 
fortified city and big bazaars were held in it. It also remained the seat of the 
governors of east Bengal from 1351 AD to 1608 AD.” The presence of nobility 
would have created a zone of considerable demand for both luxuries and staples. 
As a terminus to the Grand Trunk road, it witnessed a great inflow of merchandize 
both from land and sea routes. Decca, an important centre of textiles, was just 15 
miles away from it. Better interconnectivity between land (through the Grand Trunk 
road) and sea (through river Meghna) routes placed Sunargaon in an advantageous 
position. Though Bengal was infested with robbers and pirates, the presence of the 
governors and fortifications ensured better protection to merchants and their 
cargoes in Sunargaon. The merchants were offered security and fair deal. Things 


were available at cheap rates in the markets.*’ Both luxuries and staples were 


8 Ibn Battuta, (Cathay and the Way Thither), Vol. IV, p. 92. 
9 Ibid., p. 93. 


®° Ibn Battuta provides the following price list of some commodities: 


COMMODITY QUANTITY / PRICE 
Milch cow wen nnn nn nnn nn--------- Three silver dinar 
FatfowlS = = = =-------------------- Eight for a dirham 
Small pigeons __ --------------------- Fifteen for a dirham 


Fine cotton cloth -------------------- Thirty cubits in length for two dinars 
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available in plenty. Merchants could divide their risks fairly between costly and 


cheap products. Thus, Sunargaon was the chief trading emporium of Bengal. 
International Trading Emporiums 


We have studied the major ports of India with reference to the geographical, 
political, social and economic factors that contributed to their emergence. In order to 
examine whether the same factors contributed to the growth of trading emporiums 
throughout the Indian Ocean trading world, four ports located in different parts of 
Asia will be studied. Situated in the different sectors of the Indian Ocean, these ports 
witnessed tremendous prosperity with the expansion of mercantile activities. Aden, 
now a port of Yemen, was located in the Red Sea whereas Hormuz was a prominent 
port in the Persian Gulf. Malacca emerged in southeast Asia and attracted goods 
from distant zones. Canton, the terminus of the Indian Ocean trade, was a Chinese 
port. It drew its fame for its silk and porcelain. Almost all the contemporary observers 
praised the great bazaars of Canton 


Aden 


Aden was the leading port of Yemen in the Red Sea. The Periplus refers to it 
as Eudaemon, “a village by the sea shores.”*’ It went into decline after the fall of the 
Roman Empire. The Ummayads made Damascus their capital. However, the 
emergence of the caliphate in Baghdad (under the Abbasids) completely diverted 
the flow maritime trade to the Persian Gulf. Economic decline of the Europe further 
reduced the importance of Red Sea routes. Ships also avoided the Red Sea on 


A beautiful girl == -------------------- A dinar of gold 

(Marriageable age) 

lbn Battuta bought a young slave girl Ashura for one dinar and his comrades 
bought a slave called Lulu for two dinars. |bn Battuta, Vol. IV, pp. 81-82. 


’'W.R. Schoff, The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, p. 32. 
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account of numerous reefs that made navigation dangerous. The merchants 
preferred the Persian Gulf ports. The cargoes were then distributed in western Asia 
and even re-exported to Europe through land routes upto Alexanderia. Aden 
achieved its past glory only when the Fatimids established the caliphate in Al Fustat 
(Egypt). The destruction of Baghdad (first by the Buwayhids and then Mongols) and 
the Silk Route under the Mongols once again revived the fortunes of the Red Sea 
traffic around the tenth century AD. It also coincided with the economic recovery of 
Europe.** Maritime trade began to expand in the Red Sea and Aden soon achieved 
its past glory. 


°° in the Indian Ocean, and extensive traffic 


Aden became ‘the key of seaports 
was carried on there.’** Merchandize was exported far and wide into the Indian 
Ocean trading network. Describing the prosperity of Aden, lbn Battuta remarks that 
Aden was ‘the port of merchants of India. To which comes merchants of India, to 
which comes great vessels from Kimbyat, Tanah, Quilon, Hinawar, Sindabur and 
other places...the merchants of Aden have enormous wealth...and sometimes a 
single man may possess a great ship with all it contains, no one sharing in it with 
him.’”® The sultan of Aden received a large amount in duties from the ships and 'ti’'s 
said he is one of the richest princes in the world.’ 

The port of Aden was located in a hostile environment. Water was scarce and 
a band of Bedouins could disrupt the supply of water into the city to demand 
ransom. Why did, then, Aden witness such commercial activity? The reasons were 


many. Its advantageous geographical location was the most important of all. It was 


®2 The revival of Europe brought prosperity to the Red Sea ports which once again 
performed the role of intermediaries between the products of Asia (India in 
particular) and the Meditteraenean. Philip K. Hitti, History of the Arabs, p. 669. 

3 Tome Pires, Vol. |, p. 15. 

®4 Stefano, p. 4. 

® Ibn Battuta, (H.A.R. Gibb), Vol. Il, pp. 371-372. 


© Marco Polo, Vol. Il, p. 438. 
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located just around the entrance of the Red Sea. Big ocean vessels feared the 
treacherous wind system and reefs of the Red Sea. Navigation was difficult and 
Aden provided immunity from these dangers. It promised a deep harbour and ships 
could unload their merchandize. Smaller ships freighted the merchandize further into 
the Red Sea. The duration of voyage was also shortened. The port was close to the 
Indian Ocean monsoon circle. Ships could easily catch the first breeze of the 
monsoons from Aden, maximizing their profits with little dangers. This pattern of 
navigation suited the ships during antiquity and it was followed upto the arrival of 
steam engines. The Periplus quotes ‘they could not sail from Egypt to the ports 
across the ocean’.°’ Marco Polo observes a similar situation in the last decade of 
thirteenth century, “from Aden, merchants transferred their cargoes to smaller 
vessels. After seven days, they land the goods and load them on camels and so 
carry them a land journey of 30 day...to Alexandria.”®> Aden was also successful in 
attracting the merchandize of neighbouring areas. Products of Africa reached Aden 
before flowing into India and same was applicable to the merchandize of India 
destined for Africa. K.N. Chaudhuri characterizes the trade of Aden as ‘multi 
dimensional.’ A vast range of goods enabled Aden to penetrate into distant 
markets. Horses were exported to India in large numbers. Indians brought pepper 
and textiles to secure horses in return. Textiles were further re-exported into Africa 
from Aden to procure gold, ivory and slaves. Availability of both staples and luxuries 
made a visit to Aden extremely beneficial for sea merchants. 

Political patronage was another important factor, which helped Aden on its 
way to a great trading emporium. Almost all the travellers refer to the strong 
fortification of Aden. The merchants were ensured the security of their person and 


belongings. They were offered autonomy and they could appoint their own 


87 W.R. Schoff, The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, p. 32. 
88 Marco Polo, Vol. Il, p. 458. 


89 K. N. Chaudhuri, Trade and Civilisation in the India Ocean: An Economic 
History from the Rise of Islam to 1750, p. 114. 
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shahbandars. Leaders could fix the amount of custom in their joint capacity. Sound 
judicial system was available to the foreign merchants. Religious tolerance was 
practised. We hear of a Jew named Madmun. He was appointed the Nagid, the 
prince of the land of Yemen. He concluded treaties with pirates as well as foreign 
rulers on behalf of his clients.”? Permission to exercise foreign diplomacy to an 
individual speaks for the rulers inclination towards the profits of maritime trade. 
Madmun also fixed custom tariffs of south Arabian ports." 

Emergence of the Karimis also contributed to the prosperity of Aden. The 
Karimis took control of pepper and textile trade between Aden and Egypt. Aden 
became their foremost trading centre. As mentioned earlier, the deep sea vessels 
avoided Red Sea. Merchants from India and other countries unloaded and loaded 
their products at Aden. The Karimis assumed the traditional role and helped the 
transportation of cargo to Al Fustat, Cairo and Alexandria. It increased the volume of 
trade at Aden and thus Tome Pires could not help terming Aden as the right hand of 
Cambay. 


Hormuz 


Hormuz was a celebrated port in the Persian Gulf. Located in Persia, it 
replaced Kish to emerge as the greatest trading emporium of its times. Hormuz 
developed in two phases. The old city was located on the mainland. Marco Polo 
visited the old city and recorded its import of Indian pepper, spices, precious stones, 
pearls and silk etc.”* Invasion of Tartars however forced the merchants to seek an 
alternative secure haven. Result was the colonization of a new Hormuz, situated few 
miles away from the old city on an island. New Hormuz lacked in all the neccessities 


of daily needs. The excessive heat in summers made life difficult. Water was 


% S. D. Goitein, ‘Letters and Documents on the Indian Trade in Medieval Times’, 
Islamic Culture, Vol. 37, pp. 202-203. 


1 Ibid. 


%2 Marco Polo, Vol. I, p. 107. 
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transported from the mainland in ships. Nevertheless, it managed to retain its place 
as a great trading emporium. When Ibn Battuta visited the city of New Hormuz, he 
observed immense sea trade going on there. He called New Hormuz “the port of 
India and Sind, from which the wares of India are exported to the two Iraqs, Fars, 
Khurasan.””’ Hormuz also boasted of big bazaars. The merchants of Hormuz bought 
everything coming from India and exported it further to the entire world.” 

Hormuz was mostly favoured by its location. Situated on an island, it made 
navigation to its harbours easy. Big ships could avoid the dangers of delta formed by 
Tigris and Euphrates falling into the Persian Gulf. Basra and Kish faced the same 
problem. Ships could easily tack the wind system of the Indian Ocean from Hormuz. 
Hormuz was a cosmopolitan city and promised ample amount of security to its 
inhabitants and merchants. Abdur Razzaq designated it as Daralaman (abode of 
peace). Merchants could freely practice their customs and rituals in Hormuz. Even 
idolatry was permitted and ‘no injustice was permitted towards any person.” 
Referring to numerous nationals engaged in trade at Hormuz, Abdur Razzaq 
records: 

“The merchants of seven climates from Egypt, Syria, the country of 
Roum (Anatolia), Azerbijan, lrak-Arabi, and lrak-Adjemi, the province 
of Fars, Khorassan, Ma-wara-amahar, Turkistan, the kingdom of 
Deschti-Kaptchak, the countries inhabited by the Kalmucks, the 
whole of the kingdom of Tchin and Matchin, and the city of 
Khanbalik, all make way to this port; the inhabitants of sea coasts 
arrive here from the countries of Tchin, Java, Bengal, the cities of 
Zirband, Tenasserim, Sakotora, Scharinou, the islands of Diwah- 
Mahall (Maldives), the countries of Malabar, Abyssinia, Zanguebar, 
the ports of Bidjanagar, Kalbergah, Gudjarat, Kanbait, the coast of 


°° Ibn Battuta, (H.A.R. Gibb), Vol. Il, p. 400. 
4 Ibid. 


°° Abdur Razzaq, p. 7. 
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Arabia, which extend as far as Aden, Jeddah and Yembo; they bring 
hither those rare and precious articles which the sun, the moon, and 
the rains have combined to bring to perfection, and which are 
capable of being transported by sea.””° 

The greatest success of Hormuz lay in its monopoly over the inflow of goods 
from adjoining territories. Pearls and horses were easily available at Hormuz. 
Horses always accompanied men coming from Hormuz to India.”’ Availability of 
horses at Hormuz worked towards its advantage. Horses enjoyed a considerable 
_ demand in India. According to Duarte Barbosa, horses and pearls from Hormuz 
fetched handsome gains in India.*® Indian merchants came to Hormuz with their 
cargoes to fetch horses and pearls in return. The ships secured good ballast in the 


form of salt and dates. 


Malacca 


Malacca occupied an important place in the Indian Ocean trade. Successor to 
Srivijaya, it witnessed great prosperity and sea traffic. Malacca was a busy port. 
Tome Pires records the presence of thousands of merchants from Cairo, Mecca, 
Aden, Hormuz, Kilwa, Malind, India, Maldives, Armenia and China and many other 
countries.” Ships continued to sail throughout the year paying handsome tributes to 
the rulers. Malacca was a truly cosmopolitan city as around eighty-four languages 


100 


were spoken in it. Malacca had so successfully controlled the flow of spice trade 


°° Abdur Razzaq, pp. 5-7. 

7 Ibid., p. 9. 

°8 Duarte Barbosa, Vol. I, p. 82. 
° Tome Pires, Vol. Il, p. 268. 


109 Ibid., p. 269. 
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in southeast Asian waters that Tome Pires remarks ‘whosoever is lord of Malacca 
has his hands on the throat of Venice.’"”' 

Malacca enjoyed a small hinterland and was dependent on sea for its supply 
of food grains. It owed its prosperity solely to maritime commerce. Commercial traffic 
was attracted into Malacca due to various natural, political and economic 
considerations. Ships could sail to Malacca throughout the year. It is located at the 
terminus of two varied monsoons. Ships could sail easily from India and China to 
Malacca. Political will also helped in the emergence of Malacca trade. Realizing the 
benefits of the sea, the ruler worked hard to offer incentives to sea merchants. Tome 
Pires records: 

“There was a large number of merchants of many nationalities in 
Malacca, and Pase was already beginning to be less great than it 
had been, and the merchants and sea-traders realized how much 
difference there was in sailing to Malacca, because they could 
anchor safely there in all weathers and could buy from others when it 
was convenient. They began to come to Malacca all the times 
because they got returns. The king of Malacca dealt kindly and 
reasonably with them, which is a thing that greatly attracts merchants 
especially the foreigners. He took pleasure being in city...hear and 
decide about the abuses and tyrannies which Malacca creates on 
account of its great position and trade.” 

Political missions were sent to Java, Siam and China to invite foreign 
merchants. Malacca became successful in diverting the spice trade from Java to 
Malacca. We are informed by Tome Pires that Xamel Shah converted to Islam with a 
view to divert the flow of pepper trade to Malacca from Pase.'°° Pepper was formerly 


carried to Java from Pase. However, the conversion to Islam meant better relations 
'0' Tome Pires, Vol. Il, p. 287. 


'02 Ibid., p. 246. 


'03 Ibid., p. 242: M.A.P. Meilink Roelofsz, ‘Trade and Islam in the Malay-Indonesian 
Archipelago Prior to the Arrival of the Europeans’, in D.S. Richards, op. cit., p. 148. 
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of Islamic Pase with Malacca. Rising population of Malacca also proved to be a 
better market for Javanese rice and Pase pepper. 

Better relations with Gujarat and Bengal also consolidated the position of 
Malacca in southeast Asian markets. Gujarati merchants traded in Malacca. The 
clothes of Gujarat and Bengal enjoyed a huge demand in southeast Asia. Ships 
came calling from neighbouring islands to Malacca for Indian clothes. Malacca had 
good trading links with southern China. Chinese traders brought silk and porcelain 
that were greatly sought after in Asian markets. Thus, the rulers ensured the 
availability of a vast range of products in Malacca. It managed to play a successful 
role as intermediary in maritime commerce. 

The rulers ensured the security of cargoes. Piracy in Malaccan water was 
sternly suppressed. Malacca even involved Celates, dreaded pirates, into 
government machinery.’ They were offered a noble status to secure the water 
frontiers of Malacca. Force was also employed to ward off the piratical activities in 
southeast Asian waters with the help of Celates. Huge godowns were constructed to 
keep the goods till they were further trans-shipped to foreign destinations. Malacca 
was found buying more junks to accommodate its growing trade.'°° The merchants 
were given a considerable amount of autonomy. They were provided lands to build 
their houses and religious places.'°° Sea merchants were beset with many 
problems. They had a short time to find suitable local markets. They were time 
bound with the pattern of monsoons. In Malacca, one hears about a noble practice | 
that satisfied both local and sea merchants. According to Tome Pires: 

“It is an old custom in Malacca that as soon as the merchants 
arrive....ten or twenty merchants gathered together with the owner of 
said merchandize and bid for it, and by the said merchants the price 
was fixed and divided amongst them all in proportion. And because 


time was short and merchandize considerable, the merchant was 
4 Tome Pires, Vol. Il, pp. 235, 146. 
' Ibid., p. 283. 


"8 Ibid., p. 241. 
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cleared, and then those of Malacca took the merchandize to their 
ships and sold them at their pleasure; from which the traders 
received their settlements and gains, and local merchants made their 
profits........ and that was done thus orderly, so that they did not | 


favour the merchant from the ship, nor did he go away displeased; _ 


for the law and prices of merchandize in Malacca are well known.”"”” 


The taxes and duties were also kept low so as to attract sea trade. Tome | 
Pires records that merchants from west paid twelve percent (six as duty and other | 
six as royal due) and natives paid six (three as custom and rest as royal due) as 


— duty on goods.‘ 


Canton 


Canton was one of the greatest and busiest ports of China. It outlived all other 
ports of China. It was the only port open to foreigners during the nineteenth century — 
in China. Canton had its roots in antiquity. It was in direct contact with southeast 
Asia. Fahien, a Chinese traveller, took a ship from Java to Canton in 414 AD." 
Prajana, a Buddhist monk travelling from India to China, followed him on the same | 
route.'? The Sungs transferred their capital nearer to sea in the face of the Juchits 
threat around the thirteenth century. South China did not boast of fertile land and | 
favourable cultivations. Therefore, they lost revenues from land. In return, they 
patronized maritime trade to strengthen their economy. Changing economic trends 
helped Canton. Situated on the confluence of Hsi-Keing into the Pacific Ocean, 


Canton was visited by a large number of junks. Hamilton records that approximately 


'97 Tome Pires, Vol. II, p. 274. 
"8 Ibid., p. 273. 


108 Bagchi, India and China, pp. 81-82: G. F. Hudson, ‘The Medieval Trade of 
China’, in D. S. Richards, ed., [slam and the Trade of Asia: A Colloquium, p. 161. 


"OH. Yule, Cathay and the Way Thither, Vol. |, p. 112 (see fn. 1). 
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1500 junks visited Canton in the early eighteenth century. ‘"’ 


Odoric, during his visit 
to China, provides a vivid description of Canton, “tis a city as big as three 
Venice...all Italy hath not the amount of craft that this city hath.’"’* lbn Battuta 
praises Canton for its ‘finest of bazaars’ and export of porcelain to other cities of 
China, to India and Yemen.*"” 

To Rashid and Alberuni, Canton was large enough to be called Mahachin 
(Greater China).'"* It was customary to bestow such names to the chief trading 
emporium of a particular area. Several factors contributed to the rise of Canton. The 
ruling class provided protection to Canton. An inspector of shipping was appointed 
at Canton.’ He was entrusted with the duty to protect mercantile interests and 
redress the grievances and complaints of foreigners. The commissioner supervised 
Chinese merchants going abroad and licensed their ships. He handled the affairs of 
foreign merchants in China. He inspected ships and levied duty on imports. '"° 
Merchants were also bestowed with autonomy to regulate their internal affairs. lbn 
Battuta, during his visits to Sin ul Sin (Canton), observes : 

“In one of the quarters of this great city is the city of the 
Mohammedans where they have their cathedral mosque, convent 
and bazaars; they also have a judge and a shaikh, for in each city of 
- China you find always a shaikh of Islam, who decides finally every 


matter concerning Mohammed and a Kazi to administer justice.”""’ 


™ K. N. Chaudhuri, op. cit., p. 158. | 

"? Odoric, (Cathay and the way Thither), Vol. III, pp. 179-180. 

"’ Ibn Battuta, (Cathay and the way Thither), Vol. IV, p. 121. 

"4H. Yule, (Cathay and the way Thither), Vol.ll, p. 179 (fn 5). 

"8 K.N.Chaudhuri, op. cit., p. 53; Juang-Pand Lo, ‘Maritime Commerce and its 
Relation to the Sung Navy’, Journal of the Economic and Social History of the 
Orient, Vol. 12, p. 66. 

"© Juang-Pang Lo, op. cit., p. 65. 


'’ Ibn Battuta, (Cathay and the Way Thither), Vol. IV, p. 121. 
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If Muslims were extended autonomy to such an extent, then certainly 
merchants of other nationalities and religions would not have been far behind. River 
Hsi-Keing simplified transportation of cargoes to and from Canton to its hinterlands. 
Merchants could easily procure both costly and staple products at Canton. 
Therefore, if availability of merchandize was a prior condition for any successful 
trading venture, then Canton was not lacking in it. Canton boasted of ‘the finest of 
bazaars. One of the largest of these is the porcelain bazaar, and from it china ware 
is exported to the cities of China, to India and to Yemen.’'"® Vast range of products | 
was available at Canton and to Idrisi, Canton was ‘the terminus of Western trade.’""9_ 
Duty to the tune of thirty percent was extracted at Canton, but still a visit to Canton 
was sure to bring huge profits to foreign merchants | | 

From the preceding discussion, it becomes evident why certain ports 
surpassed others to emerge as trading emporiums? Trade in medieval period, like 
any other time, was based on one consideration: profits. Merchants crossed seas 
and undertook tremendous risk to earn profits. If they were promised better facilities 
by a certain port, they could be easily lured into it. Better facilities could easily 
- double their returns with low risks. Their visit was determined by multiple factors. 
These factors existed right from Aden to Canton during the period of our study. — | 

- Political patronage was an essential priority in developing a trading emporium. 
security and neutrality of the ports could only be ensured by the ruling elites. Sea 
_ merchants shunned oppressive and cruel rulers. We have a ruler of the fourteenth 
century Ceylon named Chakarvati. He was despised by the sea merchants. On the 
other hand, the port of Quilon was a favourite destination of sea merchants. Here ; 
taxes were low and the ruler, like other princes, did not rob the merchants. We have 
reference of the Balharas (the Rashtrkutas) who were very considerate towards the 
Arab merchants. Indian rulers always maintained a distinction between the invaders — 


_ and traders. Muslim merchants were always welcomed. In the first half of thirteenth ; 


"8 Ibn Battuta, (Cathay and the Way Thither), Vol. IV, p. 121. 


"8 Idrisi, (Cathay and the Way Thither), Vol. |, p. 142. 
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century, Rai Jai Singh of Cambay personally intervened to dispense justice to 
Muslims when local miscreants burnt their houses and mosque. Only the rulers 
could ensure the neutrality of ports, giving it a true cosmopolitan character. It was 
the first step towards becoming a chief trading emporium. 

Geographic suitability was the next factor. The chief trading emporium should 
be ideally located. It must promise deep harbours. Navigation should not be a 
dangerous enterprise. It must be well connected with its hinterlands. Aden provided 
security from the dangerous reefs of the Red Sea. Hormuz replaced Basra because 
it provided shelter from the delta of Euphrates and Tigris into the Persian Gulf. 
Cambay replaced Somanath because it provided protection from piratical activities. 
Malacca was blessed because of its location between the ends of two different 
circles of monsoons. 

Availability of profitable markets was another characteristic of chief trading 
emporiums. Foreign merchants were bound with the monsoon circle. They had 
limited time at hand. They preferred to visit ports specializing in a vast range of 
products. Ports that were well connected with their hinterlands thus had an added 
advantage. K.N. Chaudhuri finds the trade of Aden ‘multi dimensional,’ but this 
characteristic was common to all chief trading emporiums. Merchants could procure 
both staples and luxuries there. This helped them to spread their risks. 

Strong and autonomous mercantile organizations were also important. 
Merchants preferred to visit ports where mercantile organizations were offered 
autonomy. Presence of commercial organizations promised security and better deal 
in local markets. There were fanduqs/mohallas in every trading emporium. 
Merchants were tied to their clans. Nationalities and, more importantly, religion 
formed strong ties among sea merchants. Ibn Battuta tells us about an Iraqi 
merchant who was ready to visit India, but afterwards moved towards China in the 
company of his native fellow merchants.'*° No doubt, that Iraqi merchant was not a 
sea merchant, but merchants in general were guided by almost similar 


‘29 Ibn Battuta, (H.A.R. Gibb), Vol. Ill, p. 548. 
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considerations. It is thus beyond doubt that sea traders, irrespective of their nation 
and religion, looked for similar circumstances to ensure their voyage a success. 
They favoured the ports promising autonomy, profits, security and better commercial 
transactions. Almost all the chief trading emporiums of the Indian Ocean displayed 


similar characteristics contributing to their success not only in India but also in Asia. 
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Chapter Four 


Technology of Navigation 


India is surrounded by sea from three sides. It enjoys a coastline of more 
than 6300 kilometers. Impact of the Indian Ocean on Indian history has been 
neglected in the first half of the twentieth century. It was believed that the Indian 
Ocean was a barrier to outside world. It provided protection to India and only the 
Europeans could overcome this obstruction to colonise India. With the passage 
of time, the historians have come across numerous contemporary sources which 
point to well developed navigational methods employed by the Indian Ocean 
sailors. The sailors employed complex calculations of the stars to tack their path 
in the Indian Ocean. They possessed the knowledge of sea routes and the 
change of monsoons. They were familiar with craft of building a variety of ships, 
boats and anchors. They were also equipped to deal with natural hazards on the 
sea. 

Since antiquity, the sea has attracted human attention. Its vastness and 
strength resounds in myths, legends and folk tales. Even in the Hindu-scriptures, 
the worldly life has been compared to a sea (of existence, that is bhavsagar), 
which one has to cross to attain salvation. How sea haunted human memory 
could be best described in the words of Amr: 

“The sea is a boundless expanse, whereon great ships look tiny 
specks; nought but the heavens above and water beneath; when 
calm, the sailor's heart is broken; when tempestuous, his sense 
reel. Trust it little, fear it much. Man at sea is an insect on splinter, 
now engulfed, now scared to death.”" 


' G.F. Hourani, Arab Seafaring in the Indian Ocean in Ancient and 
Medieval Times, pp. 54-55. 
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Nature has, however, bestowed man with indomitable will. He was always 
out overcoming the challenges and to assert his supremacy. But why did man 
step unto the sea? It is a hard question to answer. Probably scarcity of food 

forced him to search for the same in water. Once he found that seas were 
enriched with life to satisfy his hunger, there was no going back. It was also 

possible that he would have used sea coasts as a guide when migrating from | 
one place to another. Sea coasts presented less challenge than deserts or thick 
_ jungles infested with wild animals. Coastal navigation would have taken birth as a 
result, because it was less dangerous and tiring. And where did the first man sail _ 
deep into the sea? The place seems to be the Arabian coasts, because deserts 
would have taught man how to navigate with the help of stars. Secondly, the 
“Arabian coasts were comparatively rich in vegetation than the interior and the 
coastal navigation would have been more like a necessity there. The knowledge 
of navigating deep into the sea was applied to sail to Indian and African coasts, 
— rich in vegetation and other necessities of daily use. _ | 

Around the first century AD., we have concrete evidence that sailors were | 
navigating the sea with the help of monsoons. Hiplus discovered southwest » 
~ monsoons in 45 AD and Egyptian ships started sailing directly to India. Egyptians 
could sail rapidly to Indian coasts with the help of southwest monsoons. The 

Arabs were also sailing to India with the help of northeast monsoons. Bitter rivalry 
existed between the Romans and Persians over their control over maritime trade | 
in the Indian Ocean. The Romans even instigated neyeeie against the Persians 
to have a footing in sea trade with India.” a 

As discussed earlier the Islamic expansion and revival of the Red Sea 
_ trade increased mercantile activities in the Indian Ocean. Science of navigation 

became complex and advanced. Sailors displayed professional competence In 
_ their knowledge of the sea. We have the valuable account ofa reputed sailor Ibn 


_ Majid who has described in detail the science of navigation and what it takes to © 


2 Procopius quoted in G.F. Hourani, op. cit., p. 43. 
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be a good muallam (captain). He advised that a navigator should be proficient in 
twelve principle of sailing. These were: 
Manazil (lunar mansions) 
. Akhnan (rhumbs) 
. Diyars (routes) 
. Qiyas (star altitude measurement) 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5. Isharat (signs) 
6. Hulul al shams wa’l-qamar (revolution of the sun and moon) 

7. Aryah wa’l-mawasim (winds). 

8. Mawasim al bahr (seasons of monsoons) 
9. Alat al safina (instruments of ships) 

10 Siyasat (relations with the crew and passenger) 

Diyar or dira was a route followed by ships from one port to another.’ One 
finds other words like al majra (compass bearing) and fariq (an individual path of 
a ship). Diyars were the established routes in the Indian Ocean and ships always 
followed them. Diversion from diyar could bring a lot of trouble. Ships thus could 
change their individual path (tariq) but diyar was never overlooked. Three types 
of routes were prevalent in the Indian Ocean shipping. According to Ibn Majid 
these were: 

1. Dirat al mul (coastal sailing) required keen sight, a knowledge of the coast 
and isharats (signs).* Coastal sailing was done in almost all sectors of the Indian 
Ocean. It also enabled sailors to collect merchandize from less important ports to 
the chief trading emporiums. Ships did coastal trading from Africa to Aden, from 
the Persian Gulf to Sind, from Gujarat to Malabar, Bengal to Coromandal and in 
the Malacca straits. Ships had to take much caution in coastal sailing. River 
deltas, tidal bores and coral reefs proved treacherous and fatal for ships. Sailors 
looked for every sign (isharat) to make their voyage successful. Many a time the 


> Ibn Majid Ahmad, p. 282. 


* Ibid., p. 274. 
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dangers were also recorded in folktales and legends and thus guided new sailors 


on the same route. 


2. Dirat al matlaq was a deep sea sailing. Ships took direct route between two 
points or coasts. Ships sailed directly from Aden to Cambay. Ships also sailed 
direct from Bengal to southeast Asian countries. The ships did not change their 
course during its entire voyage. Still, it required knowledge of bearing (it decides 

the exact angular direction/positon of the ship with reference to the two known 
| points) apart from keen sight. Knowledge of coasts and isharat also proved 


| helpful. 


3 Dirat ai igtida, or matlaq, was the third type of navigation, which required 
great skills.° The ship took route between two bearings and changed course 
when out of sight of land. It required knowledge of qiyas (measurement of one 
| latitude) with all the above mentioned capabilities of the sailor © | | 
By the fifteenth century, internationally acknowledged routes were 
established in the Indian Ocean. These routes were further interconnected with 
short feeder routes that made it possible to transport a product made in China to 
the markets of Arabia and Cairo. Ships coasted from east Africa to Aden and 
Gujarat; from Aden or Jeddah to Gujarat and to Malabar; from Aden to Hormuz: 
from Hormuz to Sind, Gujarat and Malabar: from Gujarat to Malabar and other 
| ports of western coast like Chaul; from Malabar to Malacca and Canton; from | 
_ Bengal to Malacca and Java and from the Coromandel to Bengal and Malacca. 
An inevitable part of diyar was the understanding of isharat on trading 
routes. A muallam was expected to have a keen observation and suitable 
understanding of isharats. |If a sailor was well versed in the science of 
navigation, he could always ascertain his way through various signs noticeable in 


the sea and around it. Landmarks, winds. colouration of water and tides were the r 


— 5 Ibn Majid Ahmad, pp. 275-276. 
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inevitable guides for a good captain. The sailors used the sighting of Girnar 
mountains to make their way into the Gulf of Cambay. Mount Delly served the 
same purpose in Malabar. Tides and currents could also help sailors to locate 
their position. One could know that the ship was approaching Sacotra from 
strong easterly currents.° Tides of the Gulf of Cambay were also very famous.’ 
First sign of approaching the coasts of Bengal was strong currents.® Sailors also 
_ collected samples from the sea bottom to ascertain their location. Ibn Majid 
remarks that one could tell from the specimen of sea bottom whether he was 
towards Arabian or Sudanese ports in the Red Sea. The bottom of the Red Sea 
towards Arabia was a mixture of stones and sand, whereas Sudenese coasts 
had only sand.” Vegetation and sea life also guided sailors in the Indian Ocean. 
Sulaiman observes that Nipah palm ‘may be seen floating in sea between the 
Nicobar and the Siamese coast and they look like small boats.’’” Presence of sea 
snakes was also said to provide guidance to sailors. Sulaiman records the 
presence of sea snakes in the Indian west coast from 5° -10°. They were found 
only 8 zams from the coast of Gujarat and 16 zams from Konkan." Birds like 
Umm, Sananim, Munj and Kuraik (not identifiable) also helped sailors to 
ascertain their immediate location. 

Qiyas was the science of measuring stellar altitude. The altitude of stars 
was measured in Isba. Isba was divided into zam and each zam represented 


© Ibn Majid Ahmad, p. 284. 
” Ibid. 

8 Ibid. 

9 Ibid., p. 278. 

0 Ibid., p. 286. 

" Ibid., p. 285. 


2 Ibid., p. 287. 
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The main sea-lanes in the Indian Ocean 


source: K.N. Chaudhuri, Trade and Civilisation in the Indian Ocean, p. 130 
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three hours of sailing. One isba constituted one day of sailing. It was considered 
that one day’s sailing towards north would raise the Pole Star 1 isba from the 
horizon. There were many other stars that could help the sailors, but the Pole 
‘Star always remained the guiding star for many in the sea and deserts. Sighting 
and study of the Pole Star reduced several problems of the sailors. Sailors used 
loh to measure the altitude of stars. G. F. Tibbet remarks: 
| “Sidi Celeb had a system of nine tablets each with a omg | 

through them all. The nine tablets each had a different width to 

correspond with different angular altitudes on the horizon. The 

smallest measured an angle of 4 isba and the largest 12 isba, 

the other seven measuring the intervening isba’s. The smallest 

one was divided by three groves (sikan) into four equal isba’ | 

divisions. Thus a complete range of division from 1 isba to 12— 

was given.......the smallest loh (of 4 isba) covered exactly the 

distance between A Aurigae (‘Aiyuq) and B Aurigae (dhubban | 

al aiyuq) which were regarded as 4 isbas apart. The 

‘measurement of 4 isba is actually a complete hand of four fingers 

held at arms length was known as dhubban and stars received | 

its name from this measurement. Suhail (Canopus) had its 

dhuban.”"* 
_ Sailors had to take some precautions while measuring the altitude of the | 
stars; otherwise they could land up in great trouble. Difference between the 
“correct and wrong readings of the star meant a difference between life and 
death. Sulaiman advises that good weather, accurate observation of instruments - 
and double checking of the observations with the one made earlier should be 


taken into consideration by an experienced muallam (the captain). " 


'S Ibn Majid Ahmad, p. 316. 


"* Ibid., p. 319, 
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Rhumbs or akhnan was the division of horizon. It was divided into 32 
divisions on the compass-card termed as aknan da’irat al-ibra. The Arabs 
called these 32 rhumbs after the name of prominent stars that rose and set 
approximately on these rhumbs. It is a controversial question whether or not 
sailors in the Indian Ocean were able to navigate during day time. Nowhere in 
any reference or navigational method, one comes across a method of navigating 
with the help of sun. Sailors were comfortable with the calculation of stars. Conti 
remarks that natives of India steered their vessel by the stars of the southern 
hemisphere.’ Did that amount to helplessness of the Indian Ocean sailors to 
navigate the sea in daylight? Tibbets, on the contrary, opines that no doubt the 
latitude was taken at night, yet isharat (signs) with whom they were so familiar 
would have helped them to follow the bearing during daytime. "° 

Of the instruments employed while sailing, compass, in the form of floating 
needles, might have been very useful, but Ibn Majid finds one major defect in it.'” 
He called it al-samka which probably came from Sanskrit sammuka. |t meant ‘to 
swing to and fro.’ The floating needle might never point to the true north. 
Referring to the weakness of compass, Sulaiman gave a full commentary in the 
fourth chapter of his Tuhfat : 

“Corruption of route by errors due to the displacement of the 
compass card (tagbil al-daira al-qutb) for it becomes displaced 
at certain hours (times?), because it is badly balanced on its pivot 
in the wrong place (thagal fil-daira wa’l-butlan qubbatacha) or 
because it is some time since the needle has seen loadstone or 
because of the cold, hence causing this error which usually 


'S Nicolo Conti, pp. 26-27. 
© Ibn Majid Ahmad, p. 272. 
’ Earth is a magnet with a north south field and it causes the freely moving 


magnetic needle of the compass to align itself with the field, Britinannica: 
Ready Reference Enclopedia, Vol. 3, p. 21. 


Navigational Theory 


Picture of Arab Rhumb (32 Points) as depicted in 
G.T. Tibbets, Arab Navigation in the Indian Ocean 
before the Coming of the Portuguese,p.297. 
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shows as a slight displacement towards the west. Error may also 
be caused by the compass-box not being level or by confusion of — 
the signs used for bearing due to variation occurring at night, but 
‘this (last?) is all due to the weakness of helmsmen’s 
knowledge.”"® 7 c | a, | 

Another important instrument in the ship was khasba, which was used to 
measure altitude of the stars. The captain had to be well versed about the 
| working of sails, rudder and steering oar. Lowering and floating of sail in 
particular weather (like in stormy season) could be very crucial. 

Siyasat (politics) was considered another basic art, in which a sailor had 
; to be proficient. A muallam (captain) dealt with two kinds of people, namely the 
merchants and the crew. Efficiency and control over the crew was a necessity for — 
any successful voyage. ‘Muallam was expected to be steady, quick decisioned, 
‘non committal, gentle in speech and god-fearing. He was expected to establish 
cordial relations with the merchants. He was required to listen to the complaints 
of merchants. He could not backbite one before another. He could also not 
tolerate any kind of nuisance and disobedience from anyone on the ship. Great 
“amount of cooperation was needed while encountering a trouble on the sea. 
‘The study of monsoons was another important branch of navigational 
| science. Upto the arrival of steam engines, sailing depended entirely on the — 
pattern of winds. The very word monsoon originated from an Arabic word — 


mawsim (a fixed time). The Arabs did not use it for signifying the duration of | | 


‘8 Tibbets opines that the sailors were confused abouth the magnetic variations 
of the compass. As late as 1832 AD, the pilots in the Red Sea carried two 
compass, one pointing to the Pole Star and one oblique ‘dira farqadiya’ to allow 
for magnetic variations. G.T. Tibbets, Arab Navigation in the Indian Ocean 
_ before the Coming of the Portuguese, p. 293. | | | 
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wind’s season, but only for sailing dates.'? For example they had mawsim al 
zafari or futuh mawsimal bahr al hindi (season for sailing to India).”° 


CHINESE FLOATING COMPASS 


SOURCE: NABATAEA.COM 


Sailing in the Indian Ocean was fixed as per the calendars of two dominant 
patterns of monsoons. These were southwest and northeast. Southwest began in 
late March and continued upto September or the first week of October.”' 
Northeast started from October and continued upto February and _ early March. 
The tenth century began to witness several changes in the patterns of navigation. 
Direct sailing from the Persian Gulf to China was introduced. With the passage of 
time, the Indian Ocean was divided into two zones. Participation of the Chinese 
in the eastern waters made it a zone of junks, whereas dhows plied in the 
western sector. These changes reduced the time of sailing due to shortened 
distance. The ships could come back in one year instead of two. To make things 
more tangible, one could take into account the calendar season drafted by 


2 Ibn Majid Ahmad, p. 360. 
*° Ibid., pp. 360-361. 


2" Ibid., p. 368. 
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Hourani for the ships sailing from the Persian Gulf to China and compare it with 
the sailing seasons of later times. According to Hourani, the ships enroute to 
China would sail upto Malabar from the Persian Gulf in September taking 
northeast monsoons. December would be spent in Malabar due to cyclones in 
the Bay of Bengal. In January, the ships would continue with northeast 
monsoons across Malacca Straits. Southern monsoons were used to sail further 
upto China. After summer in China, the ships would set for their return journey in 
northeast monsoons. They would reach Malacca Straits in October and 
December. The Bay of Bengal would be crossed in January and ships would 
reach Raysut till February or March so as to sail into Persian Gulf with the 
southwest monsoons.” It took one and a half year for a ship to complete the 
whole journey. Things changed rapidly after the twelfth century. Now, the ships 


could leave for India in September and come back within the same year. 
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MOONSOONS TABLE IN THE INDIAN OCEAN 
SOURCE: NABATAEA.COM 


*2 G.F. Hourani, op. cit., pp. 74-75. 
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Southwest monsoons were the time when the ships left for Indian coasts. 
They were unable to sail throughout the southwest because the sea became 
turbulent from June to August and the ports of western India were closed for 
Sailing. Sailing restarted only when the sea became safe once again in 
September. Hiplus discovered southwest in 45 AD and the Arabs knew it as Rih 
al Kaws. They divided it into two parts. The first one upto June was called 
Mawsim al Kaws. The ships sailing from the Red Sea in this season had to 
strictly follow the time table or else they ran a great risk in their delay. The 
second part after August was known as Dammani and ships preferred to sail into 
that season when the currents were steady. Northeast, Known to the Arabs as 
the Rih Azyab or Rih al Saba,** was less rough than southwest. Ships could sail 
from Malacca to even Jeddah with the help of the northeast as it was open to 
sailing throughout the season. It was a time for ships to sail in the westward 
direction. | 

As mentioned above, the sailing pattern underwent considerable changes 
after the twelfth century. The long voyages from the Persian Gulf to China were 
discarded in favour of shorter ones upto Malabar. The Sungs began to take a 
keen interest in the trading empire of the Indian Ocean. Their ships were formerly 
not very huge and sailed only upto southeast Asia. Now they arrived on the 
scene with hugely built multi sail junks. These junks provided shelter against the 
pirates of southeast Asia,** and they were also designed for comfort. They were 
decked and provided separate rooms to the merchants. Soon these junks were 
sailing to Malabar and Bengal. The Arabs recorded the presence of junks as far 
as Calicut and Quilon. Eastern waters from Malabar to China came under the 
sway of Chinese junks and dhows were confined to the western sectors. Ibn 


Battuta observed at the harbour of Calicut that the Chinese Sea was navigated 


*3 Ibn Majid Ahmad, p. 368. 


*4 Tome Pires, Vol. Il, pp. 226-227. 
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only by the Chinese ships (junks).”° Though Marco Polo sailed directly from 
~ China to the Persian Gulf, yet it must have been a rare phenomenon. Around the 
| last decade of thirteenth century, John of Montecorvino refers to two lengthy sea- 
voyages from Hormuz to Canton.”© Both kinds of shipping chad their own 
advantages suitable to the water they were sailing, but we shall discus these in. 
detail under the construction of onipe | 


Hazards 


| We have studied how adept medieval sailors were in navigational 
technology. They employed different methods to reach their destinations safely. 
Still numerous hazards awaited the unwary. The nature had its own ways to 
make human beings feel her might. Sailors were like ‘an insect on splinter, now 
engulfed, now scared to death.’ Storms, cyclones, silting, strong currents, reefs 
and shoals could easily result in ship wreckage. Man had no control over them. 
‘He could only respect these phenomena and avoid sailing during such an 
unfavourable scenario. Apart from nature, pirates, ignorance, unfit ships and 
delay in sailing could result in untold misery and losses on the sea. | 
The Indian Ocean was infested with pirates in different sectors. Since 
antiquity, some communities settled around coasts and employed their 
knowledge of sea for plunder and piracy. Pliny alludes to the menace of piracy in 
the Indian Ocean and how ships used to carry archers on board.2” Similarly, the — 


 Periplus finds infestation of pirates along the Arabian coasts,”* southern Konkan _ 


5 Ibn Battuta, (Mahdi Husain), p. 189. 
26 John of Montecorvino, (Cathay and the may Thither), Vol. UL p. 49. 


27 R. N. Saletore, Indian Pirates: From the Earliest Times to the Present Day, 
‘p. 16. | 


7° w.R. Schoff, The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, pp. 29-30. 
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and northern parts of Malabar.?? Menace of piracy continued to threaten flow of 
maritime trade upto the modern times. Travellers in medieval period also 
witnessed piratical activities. Alberuni, Idrisi, Duarte Barbosa, Marco Polo, Ibn 
Battuta, Masudi, Nkitin and Tome Pires refer to piratical activities in the Indian 
Ocean 

Bawarjis were the most dreaded pirates in Sind and Gujarat. Their ships 
sailed as far as Sacotra. Their threat had forced the Sassanids to block the 
Persian Gulf with stones. Bawarjis got their names from their ships called 
Baira.*° These were small but swift. The invasion of Muhammad bin Qasim was 
directed against these pirates of Sind, who had even plundered the ships 
carrying gifts for the Caliph. They were also instrumental in the decline of the port 
of Somanatha. Konkan and northern Malabar were also infested with pirates. 
Due to shortage of resources and cultivable land, the sea provided a better 
option to the indigenous population. The flow of ships up and down from Gujarat 
to Malabar was an added incentive. Indian pirates were predominant even in the 
waters of Maldives. Situation was further complicated with the participation of 
small principalities in piratical activities. Speaking of Hinnawar, Duarte Barbosa 
refers to its pirates, Timoja and Raogy, who conspired with the king and did 
piracy. They shared their plunder with the ruler to obtain favours.’ Similarly the 
ruler of Fakanar had a commander named Lula, a Muslim, who plundered ships. 
Native boats chased the ships, which were not willing to sail to their ports. 
Captured ships were forced to embark on harbour and pay double the custom 


duties.°* 


22W.R. Schoff, The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, p. 44. 


°° Rashiduddin in The History of India as Told by its Own Historians, Vol. |, p. 
65. 


°" Duarte Barbosa, Vol. I, p. 186. 


32 Ibid., pp. 186-187. 
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Pirates in the Indian Ocean were skilled in their violent vocation. They left 
nothing with the merchants. They forced the merchants to swallow a stuff called 
Tamarindi mixed in sea-water. It produced violent purging and merchants 
vomited precious things which they had swallowed realizing the danger of 
pirates. °° These pirates were skilled sailors and very well organized in their 

endeavours. We have an interesting testimony about the methods. of Indian 
, pirates from Marco Polo. | 
_ “From the kingdom of Melibar and Gujarat, there go for every : 

year more than a hundred corsair vessels on cruise. These 

pirates take their wives and children, and stay out the whole 

summer. Their method is to join in fleets of 20 or 30 of these 

pirates vessels together, and then they form what they call a sea 

cordon that is they drop off till there is an interval of 5 or 6 miles 

between ships and a ship, so that they cover something like an : 
hundred miles of sea, and no merchant can escape them. For 

when any one corsair sight a vessel, a signal was made by fire or 

smoke, and then whole of them make for this and seized the — 
-merchants and plunder them. Their aim was plunder only and 

they refrained from killing people. Perhaps only if they left the 7 

merchants alive, they would dare to come and try their luck again 

in Indian waters. They however obtained everything possible from 

the merchants.” _ | 
These pirates did not kill merchants. The motive behind this was not any 
| compassion or mercy, but mere economic factors. Piracy was a livelihood for 


these pirates and they did not want merchants to be scared away from the Indian 


33 Marco Polo, Vol. Il, p. 392. 


34 Ibid. Vol. Il, p. 389. 
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waters. They would on the contrary say and wish: ‘Go along with you and get 
more gains and that mayhap will fall to us also’.*° 

Pirates were skilled sailors. They were active in the sea over a long period | 
of time. The entire community shared the spoils. They were familiar with the sea 
and their knowledge must have been transmitted to the younger generation. It 
would have been interesting if we had come across any evidence pointing 
towards their participation in maritime trade as sailors or captains. They could 
prove to be an asset, but one does not come across any such example in India. 
Duarte Barbosa alludes to fishing communities of Malabar that also sometimes 
worked on ships. Malacca involved dreaded pirates Celates in its maritime world. 
They were employed to ward off piratical activities and to further the economic 
interests of Malacca at sea. Indian states however failed to utilize the services of 
pirates to their full advantage. States of Hinnawar and Fakanar conspired with 
pirates to collect the spoils of the sea, but the practice was followed on a limited 
scale. Besides, this approach failed to attract sea-merchants. Rather, it alienated 
them. _ 

The sailors took a number of precautions against the menace of piracy. 
Pliny, the elder, remarks that the ships carried archers to ward off the pirates in 
the Indian Ocean.*° In medieval times, the ships employed Abyssinians who 
were famous for their war-skills. lon Battuta found fifty archers and fifty 
Abyssinians on a ship named al Jakar from Perim. According to him, Abyssinian 
warriors were the lords of the Arabian Sea and ‘infidels (here it stands for pirates 
who are: termed as infidels) avoided attacking ships carrying them.*” V.K. Jain 
argues that Indian ships did not concentrate on war material and hence lacked 


°° Marco Polo, Vol. Il, p. 389. 
°° RN. Saletore, op. cit., p. 16. 


37 Ibn Battuta, (Mahdi Husain), p. 176. 
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skills to counter the threat of pirates.°® However, there were several references of 
Indians who engaged the enemies on the sea. Ibn Battuta encountered sixteen 
warships on his voyage from Pattan to Quilon.*? Malik Tujjar captured the Indian 
villages of pirates and chastised them.*° The sultan of Ma’abar ordered the ~ 
formation of an army to safeguard his ships on the sea." ' The state of Sandapur 
had war-ships which could throw catapults. They even employed the ships called 
_ ukairi, roofed ships, and taridatan, with open stern to ease the movement of 
mounted horses in and out of the ships.” Ibn Battuta accompanied the son of 
lbraham (governor of Sind) on an al-ukari that resembled a kind of ghurab 
(literal meaning crow). It was a long pointed and low war ship. It was covered 
with a roof during wars so that rowers remained safe from arrows and stones.*° 
Turning to the eastern sectors of the Indian Ocean, the Malacca Straits 
were infested with the Celates, but the local rulers involved them in empire 
building.* The arrival of huge junks further strengthened the mercantile 
- community. The pirates were helpless against junks due to their huge structures. : 
Chinese ships employed around 400 warriors like archers, shield bearers and 
cross bearers to safeguard their ships.*° Sheer numbers of occupants on the ship 


*° V.K.Jain, op. cit., p. 89. 
*° Ibn Battuta, (Mahdi Husain), p. 232. 

“ Nkitin, p. 26. 
4 Arya Chakravati of Ceylon wanted to plunder the ships but the rule? of M’abar 
gave timely orders to protect his ships bound for Yemen. Ibn Battuta, (Mahdi, 
Husain), pp. 217- 218. | 
"e Ibn Battuta, (Mahdi Husain), p. 196. 
8 Ibid. p. 176. 
a “ Tome Pires, Vol. Il, p. 235. 


V.K. Sain: Trade and Traders in Western India (AD * 1000- 1300) P. 89. 
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made piracy a hard option for pirates. However, the pirates were a big menace 
for coastal ships. The merchants continued to face the threats of the pirates upto 
the modern times and the European were also not immune from them. 

Rulers sometimes posed grave threat to mercantile activities. We have 
discussed how some of them indulged in piratical attacks to extract booty. 
Personal rivalries among the rulers could sometimes ruin a trading venture. 
There is no reference that rulers forced the merchants to operate in their area 
only. It was a later innovation of the Europeans. The rulers, however, demanded 
gifts and sometimes even confiscated the belongings of the merchants. Stefano 
faced a lot of trouble at the hands of rulers in Sumatra.”° Ibn Battuta tells us how 
Nizamuddin, a brother and enemy of the Sultan Qutbuddin Tahmatan (of 
Hormuz), intercepted merchants from India and Sind and caused great 
devastation.*” Revolt of General Huang Chao (879 AD) had resulted in the 
massacre of many sea merchants in Canton.*® The merchants countered such a 
scenario by diverting their merchandize to some safe principalities. 

The Indian Ocean was also beset with many natural hazards. Storms, 
cyclones, reefs and silting posed potent threat to the ships. Only a seasoned 
navigator could encounter these diverse challenges. The ships utilized the 
southwest to sail towards east but the southwest was traditionally very strong. 
The sea was rough and boisterous during this season. The sailing was tough for 
the dhows. Their frail stitched construction made things even more difficult. 
Marco Polo observes that sailors always remained in the pool of water bailing it 


out into the sea. Many ships were destroyed in the sea storms.” If the ships 


“© Stefano, p. 5. 
*’ Ibn Battuta, (H.A.R. Gibb), Vol. Il, p. 404. 


*° G. F. Hudson, ‘The Medieval Trade of China’ in D. S. Richards, ed., Islam 
and the Trade of Asia: A Colloquium, p. 162. 


48 Marco Polo, Vol. I, p. 108. 
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completed their journey, it was with great difficulty and with only ‘God's 
. guidance.” The shoals and delta formed near the confluence of the river also 
posed great problems. Ships faced the most daunting task while entering such — 
confluences from the high sea. Confluence of the Ganges in the Bay of Bengal 
| made currents strong enough to destroy any ship coming to Bengal. 

7 Different sectors of the Indian Ocean required local expertise. Duarte | 
_ Barbosa found the tides of Gandhar very treacherous and ships hiring local | 
navigators to guide them safely to the port.°’ Ships also preferred local 
navigators to navigate through the Gulf of Cambay. Ibn Battuta records a similar 
scenario in south India. When the ships intended to sail to Maldives, it was 
necessary for them to have a local pilot.°* Ibn Battuta was stranded in Maldives 
for nine days in the absence of a good pilot to navigate their ships to Ceylon.® : 
_ Difference between a skilled team of crew and inexperienced one was a matter 
of life and death. Ibn Battuta attributes the destruction of his ship in the Bay of 
Bengal to an inexperienced captain.” Pilots were available throughout the Indian 
Ocean who offered their services in lieu of money. The port of Marataban was 
dangerous for the ships. The ships had professional navigators who, if paid — 
handsomely, guaranteed safe sailing.® Some ships employed pilots from Obeda 
and Babelmandel. They were proficient in sailing through the Red Sea and were 


available for this purpose only.” Buzurg narrates two episodes that were well 


© John of Montrcorvino, (Cathay and the Way Thither), Vol. III, pp. 66-67. 
51 Duarte Barbosa, Vol. |, pp.138-139. 7 
*? Ibn Battuta, (Mahdi Husain), p. 197. 

83 Ibid., p. 217. 

4 Ibid. p. 225. 

8 Tome Pires, Vol. I, p. 99. 


°° Duarte Barbosa, Vol. |, p. 51. 


known among the sailors. These experiences depict what difference a 
knowledgeable pilot and an incompetent one made in the sea journey. The 
following story revolves around the famous shipmaster Abharah. A reputed 
shipmaster, he started his career as a shepherd, but went on to become a 
fisherman, a sailor and lastly the captain of a ship, which sailed upto China. How 
he saved a ship enroute to China, was related by Captain Shahriyar and 
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recorded by Buzurg:”” 


7 Ibn Shahriyar Buzurg, Kitab Ajaib al-Hind, Eng. Tr., G.S.P. Freeman- 
Grenville, The Book of the Wonders of India, Mainland, Sea, and Islands, pp. 
85-90. - 


“| was sailing from Siraf to China, and was between al-Sinaf and 
China in the region of Sandal Fulat, an island at the entrance of 
China, i.e. the sea of China, when the wind dropped to a calm 
and the sea became still: we let out the anchors and rested there 
for a couple of days. On the third day we sighted at a distance 
something on the sea. | let down the dingy into the sea with four 
sailors and ordered them, ‘Make for that black object. And see 
what it is’. So they went out and returned and we asked, ‘what is 
it?’ and they said, ‘Captain Abharah in his canoe with a water 
skin.’ | replied, ‘Why did you not bring him?’ They said, ‘We tried; 
but he said, "| shall enter your ship on condition that | become the 
captain in command of vessel and am paid good to the value of 
1000 dinars at Siraf prices. Otherwise | shall not enter.” When 
we heard this report, we were struck by his words. | went down 
with some others from the ship to where he was being tossed up 
and down by the waves; we hailed him and begged him to come 
up with us. But he said, ‘Your situation is worse than mine, | am 
safer than you. But you shall go up if you pay me goods to the 
value of 1000 dinars at Siraf prices, and give me command of 
ship.’ Then we said,’ This ship holds a great quantity of goods 
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and valuables and many people, and it would do us no harm to 
have the advice of Abharah for 1000 dinars.’ a 
So he came up into the ship with his canoe and his water aan | 
As soon as he was aboard he said, ’Deliver me the 1000 dinars’ 
worth of goods’; and we delivered them. Then, when he had put 
them in safe place, he addressed the captain, ‘Sit aside!’ and the 
captain moved from his station. Then he said to us, ‘It is your duty ; 
to carry orders thoroughly while there remains a chance.’ We said 
we shall do?’ He said, ‘Throw out all heavy cargo,’ so we threw 
out about half the ships freight, or more. Next, ‘Cut the larger © 
mast (al-daqal al-akbar),’ and we cut it and threw it overboard. In 
the morning he ordered us to take up the anchors and let the ship 
drift, which we did; then to cut the cable of the large anchor, — 
which we did also, leaving it in sea. After that he ordered us to do — 
the same with the other anchors and continued until we had 
thrown six anchors into the sea. On the third day, a cloud rose up 
like a lighthouse, and dissolved again into the sea; then the 
typhoon was upon us. And if we had not jettisoned the cargo and 
_ cut the mast we should have been sunk by the first wave that | 
struck us. The typhoon lasted three days and three nights with 
the ship tossing up and down without anchor or sail, drifting we 
‘knew not whither. On the fourth day, the wind began to abate; 
then it died down altogether and sea was fair at the end of the — 
| day. From the morning of the fifth day, the sea was good and the 
‘wind were favourable (mastaqimah); we erected the mast, 
hoisted the sails and went out on our way. 
On their return journey, Abharah ordered the members of crew | 
to fetch anchor from certain reefs. This was the place where they 
had encountered the storm. The crew was amazed to find the - 
anchors of the ship on these reefs and wanted to know from 
 Abharah how did he know about these anchors. Abharah replied. 
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Yes, | shall explain. When | found you in this place, it was 
exactly the thirteenth day of the moon, at the same time of high 
tides. But, the water had already ebbed considerably, and you 
were between the reefs and the islands. So | ordered you to 
throw out the heavy cargo, and you did so. | then thought about 
the anchors, and realized that we should not need them urgently 
in China and that the value of an equal weight of the remaining 
cargo was double the value of anchors; so | threw them out as 
well because it was absolutely necessary to lighten the ship. The 
three anchors remained visible above the reefs and the island, 
while the other sank under the water. ‘But,’ we asked, ‘what 
indication did you have of this ebb and typhoon?’ He answered, ‘1 
and others before me have had experience of this sea, and we 
have discovered that exactly on the thirteenth day of every moon 
there is a large ebb which uncovers these reefs. Moreover, at the 
time of this ebb there is a violent typhoon, which arises from the 
depth of the ocean. The ship on which | was, had been wrecked 
on the crest of one of these reefs, because the ebb had caught 
me while | was lying at the anchor for the night over the reef; but | 
saved myself in that canoe. And, if you had stayed where you 
then were, you would not have remained on the sea more than 
an hour without the ship being grounded, before the typhoon, 
because you were over the island; and if you had run aground on 
it you would have been wrecked.” 

Buzurg also narrates the story of a famous shipwreck under captain 
Ahmad.” In contrast to the episode of Abharah, here is the tale of a captain who 
was unable to understand the gravity of the danger and suffered heavy loss of 
lives and cargo. 

“Three ships sailed off from Siraf. The vessels were well known to 
sea and the captains were respected. After a journey of eleven 


°8 ibn Shahriyar Buzurg, op. cit., pp. 165-168. 
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. months they sighted the land of Sandan. It was a quick journey. 
But the luck went against them. Shortly a gale got up and carried 
them away. The sailors suggested to Ahmad to throw away the 
cargo but Ahmad refused. The crew started to bail out the keel. 
_ The crew once again requested the captain to throw away the | 
cargo. The merchants also decided not to hold him responsible 
for the loss. But Ahmad remained adamant. The ship continued 
to suffer for next six days and when the order was given to throw | | 
away the cargo, it was too late. The water had heavily increased — 
_ the weight of cargo and it could not be thrown. Rescue boats | 
were floated and thirty-three men embarked. Ahmad refused to 
embark and decided to remain with the ship. Ships were 
ultimately lost.” _ | | 
Buzurg assures the readers that it was a very famous story that was told in 
those days. It was a great lesson for the sailors as to how they should be able to 
arrive at decisions quickly at sea. Delay could cause huge damage. Those three 
ships carried 1200 persons and great amount of cargoes. Had Ahmad decided 
well in time, the people on board might have been saved. However, due to delay . 
— only thirty men were saved. Towards the end, Buzurg remarks that the loss of 
three ships with cargo, sailors and captain contributed to the decline of Siraf and | 
Saymur (it might signify aici da of good sailors and captains in Siraf and 
Saymur over a certain period of time). | | ee 
| Ships also faced grave problems while entering the high seas and vice 
versa. The frailty of ships made it vulnerable to the coastal rollers. S.D. Goitein 
argues that most of the we occurred shortly after Starting sailing or just 
before the ships’ arrival in the ports.” | | 
At this juncture, it would be appropriate to have some understanding of the 
sailing classes. Most of the studies in maritime trade in the Indian Ocean have 


°° S.D. Goitein, ‘Letters and Documents on the Indian Trade in Medieval Times, rm 
Islamic Culture, Vol. 37, p. 203. 
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concentrated primarily on the merchants and chief sailors. Ships also utilised 
services of people without whom the ships would never have sailed. They 
worked day and night on oars and performed numerous petty tasks. Abul Fazl 
refers to twelve categories of crew on board. They were nakhoda, muallam, 
tandil, mate, surhang, storekeeper, purser, gunner, lookouts and common 
seaman.’ Nakhodas and muallams might have some capital in hand to 
participate in trading ventures, but it would have been impossible for other 
members of the crew to generate capital.°’ They were content to offer their 
services in lieu of money. Hinduism prohibited a sea voyage to dwijas. Still 
theoretically the sailors could be recruited from the lower social strata. The 
scenario changed when Islam offered them a better status and more mobility. 
Some foreign accounts also testify the presence of Indian sailors and captains in 
various nations. When the Portuguese invaded Malaaca, there were ‘many sea 
junks and Gujarat ships which were ready to fight; because there was in Malacca 
a captain from Gujarat who was working for war.’? Indian Mappilas, Chettis and 
Siddis all went on to become expert navigators. In southeast Asia, Tome Pires 
tells us about dreaded pirates Celates who helped the sultan to lay the fondation 
of Malacca empire. They were also instrumental in the emergence of Srivijaya. 
The Sultan recruited them as nobles and they contributed a lot in strengthening 
the maritime network of Malacca.” 


60 K.N. Chaudhuri, Trade and Civilisation in the India Ocean: An Economic 
History from the Rise of Islam to 1750, p. 125. 


°' Ashin Das Gupta suggests that the active workers during the sailing were 
sarang and tindal. |n reality, they navigated the ships. The captain was there to 
regulate their affairs only. He did not get much opportunity to sail the ship 
himself. Ashin Das Gupta, ‘India and the Indian Ocean, c.1500-1800: The Story’, 
in The World of the Indian Ocean Merchants 1500-1800, Collected Essays of 
Ashin Das Gupta, compiled by Uma Das Gupta, p. 25. 
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- Shipbuilding 


Shipbuilding was an important branch of navigational sciences. Only well 
‘constructed vessels could help sea merchants to earn profits in distant lands. 
‘The lives and capital of the merchants and sailors depended upon how good a 
vessel was. Only the efficiency, sturdiness and suitability of the ships could — 
ensure the safety of persons on board in turbulent sea. Thus, the shipbuilding 
_ industry also required indepth study to understand the requirements of the 
mercantile classes and the nature of maritime trade. The designs and material 
employed in ships could help us understand the routes and difficulties faced by : 
the ships in a particular sea. Red sea was full of treacherous reefs and it was — 
always advisable to sail in small crafts. Junks avoided the Arabian Sea because 
of its shallowness. The design of ships could also sometimes enable us to 
‘understand the religious beliefs of sailing communities. Ships also threw 
considerable light on the cultural traits of the sailors. ae, 
; ___ It is not known how and when man first thought of constructing the ship. 
How he calculated risks and the design of his sailing vessel. Perhaps he was - 
tempted to take to water when he saw a log of wood floating in the water. 
Wooden logs might have been given new shapes to provide stability to boats. | 
| These were the boats of rudimentary type. It might have resembled modern 
canoe still used by fishing communities around the Indian Ocean. Our object - 
here is not to study the ships for their own sake. Our prime consideration is 
towards huge sea going vessels that dramatically altered the picture of maritime 
trade after the eleventh century. These ships sailed like mountains with wings 
upon the sea." They crossed the deep sea and withstood violent storms and 


protected its inmates and merchandize. The navigational skills required for 


= Wassaf in The History of India as Told by its Own Historians, Vol. Ill, p. 
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sailing these ships was an art in itself and needed years of learning and 
experience. 

Shipbuilding industry has a long history in India. People of the Harrapan 
civilization knew the art of shipbuilding. They had the famous port of Lothal and 
ships did coastal trading upto Mesopotamia. S. R. Rao remarks that Khambayat 
(Cambay) must have been a port in the Harrapan times.®° Alexander also got a 
large fleet of ships constructed in Punjab.°° He even sent a branch of his army 
via the sea route. The Mauryans commanded a strong navy. They appointed a 
special officer called navadhayaksha (incharge of navy) to look into the affairs of 
navy. Skilled ship-builders were directly employed by the government and ships 
were leased out to merchants.°’ Ashoka sent many embassies to various 
countries to spread the gospel of Budhism. These embassies crossed seas to 
reach Ceylon and southeast Asian countries. However, it is not known whether or 
not the ships, employed by these embassies, were state owned. Pliny remarks 
that the Maurayan ships were around 3000 ampharae (one ampharae being 
around 1/40 tons).°° Thus these ships were carrying the loads of around 75 tons. 
These ships were also sharp ended so that they could steer both sides in small 
channels. Emergence of the Roman Empire and its expansion into Egypt 
proved to be a boon for the Indian Ocean trade and its shipping industry. Hipalus 
discovered monsoons and ships could sail directly from the Red Sea to India. 
The Stavahanas, Kushanas and Guptas witnessed considerable expansion in 
maritime trade. The Arabs and Persians were sailing upto China in the ninth 


& S$. R. Rao, op. cit., p. 220. 


&° Radha Kumud Mookerji, Indian Shipping: A History of the Seaborne Trade 
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century. The absence of teak in western Asia must have necessitated ‘the 
construction of dhows (for such a long voyage) in western India i.e. Konkan and 
Malabar. Conquest of Srivijaya (1025 AD) by the Cholas also attests to well- 
developed shipping industry in south India. Indian merchants started expanding 
their activities to the Persian Gulf, Red Sea and southeast Asia. Increased 
mobility further helped the expansion of shipbuilding traditions in the Indian 
Ocean. | | | | | : | 
Shipbuilding tradition around the Indian Ocean underwent several changes 
after the eleventh century. Commodities were restructured and staples became | 
an important part. The merchandize grew in size and ships followed the trend by 
_ increasing their size. New communities like the Chinese and Indian converts to : 
Islam started playing an important role and their influence was noted In all | 
spheres. Ships in the Indian Ocean could be classified into two broad categories 
namely junks and dhows. Almost all the contemporary sources refer to the 
differences that existed between these two types of ships. Western sector of the 
Indian Ocean was dominated by dhows. Junks on the other hand, were the 
ships originating from China. They controlled the eastern sector of the Indian 
| Ocean. South India, being the area of transshipment, experienced the impact of 
~ both categories. Eastern and western sectors showed different interests due to 
their locations and requirements. Konkan became famous for dhow building. 
Teak found there was used in almost all the dhows plying in western sector of 
the Indian Ocean. On the other hand, Bengal and Quilon in Malabar region | 
became the centre of junk building. Simon Digby opines that technology of ; 
| constructing junks filtered down from China to Bengal, so that the latter was | 
constructing junks around the fifteenth century.” | 
| Yuktikalpatru, an important treatise of the eleventh century throws light on 
Indian shipbuilding tradition sans technical specifications. According to this work, © 


7 Simon Digby, ‘The Maritime Trade of India’, in Tapan Raychaudhari and Irfan 
Habib, eds., op. cit., p. 131. fe eee 
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ships could be divided into two major categories namely samanya and visesha. 
Ships like mantra and samany were measured to be around 120 cubits in length 
and 60 cubits in breadth and height. Kshunra on the other hand was a small ship 
measuring around 16 cubits in length and 4 cubits in breadth and height.’' This 
text also illustrates another aspect of Indian shipping. It records that the Indian 
ships were provided with cabins. Sarvamandir had cabins from one end to 
another end. Madhyamandir and agrahamandir had cabins only in the middle 
and front respectively.” Indian ships were also multi-mast sailed. Teak was 
favoured for its flexibility and resistance in sea-water. However, still it is not 
known whether or not these ships constituted traffic in the deep sea. Ibn Battuta 
also records wooden cabins in the middle of the ships. But these ships were 
used mainly for river transporation. The governor used these ships for patrolling 
his country i.e. Sind. In his account, lbn Battuta records: 

“The jurist Alau al-Mulk had amongst his vessels one called by the 

name of ahwara, somewhat like a tarida in our country,” but broader 

and shorter. In the centre of it there was a cabin to which one climbed 

up by steps, and on the top of this there was a place prepared for the 

governor to sit in. His suite sat in front of him and the mamluks stood to 

right and left, while the crew of about forty men rowed. Accompanying 

the ahawra were four vessels to right and left, two of which carried the 

governor’s ‘honour’, i.e. standard, kettledrums, trumpets, bugles and 


1/4 


red pipes (that is ghaitas). 


™ Brajesh Krishna, op. cit., p. 53. 
”2 Ibid., p. 54. 


’S Tarida in Mediterranean usage was a vessel for the transport of horses and 
heavy goods. Ibn Battuta, (H.A.R. Gibb), Vol. III, p. 601 (fn. 23). 
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Nowhere in other contemporary sources, Indian ships with multi- sail and 
decks have been observed. As stated above, the Indian Ocean trade v was mainly 


carried out into two kinds of ships namely JuNKS 2 and dhows. 


Junks 


Originally, junks came from China and they sailed upto southeast Asia 
prior to the eleventh century. The emergence of the Sungs and subsequent 
transfer of their capital Hangchow towards the southern areas encouraged direct 
Chinese participation in the maritime trade of the Indian Ocean. They sailed upto | 
| Calicut. Wassaf compares their ships, namely junks with mountains sailing with 
wings on water.”® Junk building tradition originated in China but, with the — 
passage of time, it filtered down to other countries in southeast Asia and India. | 
These ships were multi-masted and carried square bamboo sails and single 
central rudder. H. Warington Smith considered junk the most efficient ship of its 
times. He remarks: i ii 

“As an engine for carrying man ‘and his commerce upon the high 

and stormy seas as well as on the vast inland waterways, it is 

doubtful if any class of vessel is more suited or better adapted to 

its purpose than the Chinese or Indian junk, and it is certain that 

for flatness of sails and handiness, the Chinese rig is 

| unsurpassed.””° —— | 
_ Conti observed that Indians built ‘ships larger than ours capable of 

containing two thousand butts and with five sails with as many as masts. The 
lower part was constructed with fabricated planks to withstand the force of 
tempest to which they are much exposed.” Java was also constructing junks 
 Wassat in The History of India as Told by its Own Hishariat Vol. Ill, p.. 
76 H. Warington Smith quoted in wikipedia. org/wiki/Chinese-junk, Pp 2. 
“’ Nicolo Conti, P. 27. | 
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after the twelfth century. Junks were constructed in both Bengal and Calicut 
around fifteenth century. 

Junks could be divided into three broad categories. Zau and kanklam 
were middle and small sized junks respectively. However, these were not deep 
sea going vessels.”® The large vessels sailing in deep ocean were called junks. 
These were designed for sturdiness and comfort. They boasted of immense size. 
G.F. Hudson attributes their large size to the changing structure of commodities. 
Silk technology was smuggled out to Syria. China no longer held monopoly over 
silk. Chinese porcelain at the same time was in great rage. Porcelain was a 
heavy product and needed space.”? Changed eating habits and inclusion of 
spices and grains in sea trade also necessitated the increased size of junks. 
They also provided security from the pirates. Sheer size of junks and the large 
number of inmates was sufficient to wards off pirates. Marco Polo echoed similar 
sentiments when he records that well manned and armed ships with huge size 
were difficult to plunder.’ The author of Pingzhou Ke Tan attributes different 
reasons for the big size of junks. He admits that the sheer size of junks 
discouraged pirates. But he candidly remarks that junks were made big enough 
to carry the insatiable demand of gifts and tributes to foreign lands. 

These ships had a single deck and many cabins. These cabins had their 
own attached bathrooms. Ibn Battuta complained that he was not given a good 
cabin in the junk at Calicut. These ships were multi-masted. Many sails were 
fitted in such ships. The sails were raised and lowered as per the requirement. 
Traditionally the sails were of bamboo. But, it is not authentically known whether 
Indian junks employed traditional bamboo or cotton cloths. It is a common belief 
that the sailing classes tended to be extremely superstitious and generally 


8 Ibn Battuta, (Mahdi Husain), p. 190. 
9 G.F. Hudson, op. cit., p. 160. 
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A junk of the Yuan Period 


Source: wikimedia.org 
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resisted diversion from traditional methods in ordinary circumstances. Besides, 
both bamboo and cotton were available in India in plenty. | 

| - The construction of junks was such that they required strong on to. 
build the super structure. The planks of the ships were not pitched. On the 
contrary, the shipbuilders employed different techniques. According to Marco 
Polo, the shipbuilders daubed the sides. They took some lime and chopped 
hemp and kneaded these together with certain wood oil. When the hemps were 
: thoroughly amalgamated, they held like glues. With these mixtures, they painted | 
their ships. This technique strengthened the planks of the junks. Plankings of the 
junks were done after every long journey.®’ Conti remarks that the planks of the 
ships were planked thrice. Second plank was constructed over the first and the 
third over the second. Only then, the ships were taken for a long journey.®” In 
case of leakage in the plank, the mariners at once ascertained the location of the - 
damage. They emptied the cargo from that compartment and shifted it to the 
adjoining ones. Then they repaired the leakage. Conti observes one important 
phenomenon in junks. The junks in India were so built in compartment that 
‘should one part be shattered, the other portion remaining entire may accomplish 
the voyage.” Ibn Battuta provides a vivid description of the structure of junks. In 
_ his words: 7 | 

“TWo wooden walls are built connected by extremely strong 

beams, which are fastened throughout their length and breadth 

by means of thick nails. The length of such a nail is three cubits. 

When the two wooden walls are joined together by the beams.... 

the lower deck is built on them and these are launched in | 
-sea......the beams and wooden walls which jointly touch the 


“' Marco Polo, Vol. Il, p. 250. 
8 Nicolo Conti, p. 27. 
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water enable the people to descend to it, and wash and satisfy 
need. By the side of these beams, there are oars, which are as 
large as ships mast, and each one of these are ten to fifteen men 
come together; and they row standing at their feet. Four decks 
are constructed on the ships, which contain apartments, cabins 
and rooms for the use of the merchants. And cabins in ship 


contain lavatories and have a door which can be bolted by the 


occupants who may take with him his female slaves”™* 


The Chinese innovated new techniques to make their junks sturdier. After 
thirteenth century, the rudders of the junks were made with holes in them 
(fenestrated rudders). It lessens the force applied on manouvering these huge 
ships. The Chinese also improved the designs of their sails. They made the 
sails with several battens that provided shape and design. Now each batten had 
a cord attached to its edge. With the help of these battens and their cords, the 
sails could easily be adjusted to accommodate various wind strengths. This 
technique made sails more resistant to wear and tear because repair could be 
done be replacing any particular batten. Besides, the sails on junks could be 
‘moved inward, towards the long axis of the ship, allowing these junks to sail into 
the wind.’®° 

Junks faced one great shortcoming. Wake suggests that the Chinese pine 
and ceder was not durable. It was not strong enough to prevent ships ‘against 
prolonged immersion in the tropical waters of the south Chinese sea and the — 
Indian Ocean....against wood boring and sea worms. Navigators therefore took 
recourse to fastening an extra layer of planking to hull after accomplishing each 


®4 Ibn Battuta, (Mahdi Husain), pp.190-191. 

®° The Europeans adopted the technique of ‘fenestrated rudders’ in 1901 AD to 
decrease the vulnerability of torpedo boat’s rudder when manouvering at high 
speed. wikipedia.org/wiki/Chinese-junk, p. 2. 
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long voyage. But after three layers of planking the ships became unworthy for 
long voyage and ‘thus withdrawn from the run to India. we 2. | 

. Junks required thorough preparation before actually starting the voyage. | 
| These were provided with tenders and small boats (normally ten). These small | 
boats helped in laying the anchors, catching fish (for food) and bringing supplies 
overboard. These boats also towed the big ship in close winds. When the ship 
was in full swing these boats were slung to the sides of the main ship. Marco. 
Polo provides vivid description of these small boats and their services to the main 
ship. In his words: | | | 
| “...every great ship has certain large barks or tenders — 

attached to it; these are large enough to carry 1000 baskets 

of pepper and carry 50 or 60 mariners apiece [some of 

them 80 to 100] and they are likewise moved by oars; they 

| assist the great ship by towing her, at such time as her _ 

sweeps are in use [or even when she is under sail, if the : 

wind be somewhat on the beam; not if the wind be astern, | 

for then the sails of the big ship would take the wind out of 

those of the tenders, and she would run them down]. Each 

ship has two [or three] of these barks, but one is bigger | 

than the others. There are also some ten [small] boats for 

the services of each great ship, to lay out the anchors, 

catch the fish, bring supplies aboard, and the like. When 

the ship is under sail she carries these boats slung to her 

sides. And the large tenders have their boats in like ow 

manner. “°° | 
Junks also required a virtual army of sailors and guards on board. There 


were around 300 to 400 mariners in a single junk. Around fifty to hundred sailors 


8’ C. Wake, ‘Great Ocean-going Ships of Southern China’, ‘International 
euial of Maritime History, Vol. IX, No.2, pp. 77-78. es 
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were required to tow the ship with oars if the wind was not enough. Ibn Battuta 
concludes that junks had around 600 sailors and 400 warriors to ward off the 
pirates. Junks could carry considerable amount of cargo. A big sea going junk 
could carry between fifteen hundred to nineteen hundred tonnes.°? 


Dhows 


The term dhow, a corrupt form of daw, was originally drawn from Somali 
rather than Arabic. The travellers however applied this term to all the ships 
constructed after the fashion of Arabia. Dhows were smaller in stark contrast to 
the huge Chinese junks. At the same time, they were more suitable in the rough 
shallow waters of the Arabian Sea. They plied between Aden and Malabar after 
the eleventh century. They were single masted. They had lateen sail that was 
well suited to catch the wind. However, it was not truly triangular in shape. These 
for and aft sails, or more correctly the settee sails ‘had a luff at the fore part in 
proportion to the leech of roughly 1-6 in the main sail.’”° It could catch more wind 
in return. Unlike the Chinese junks, sails on dhows could not be reefed. 
However, the sailors lowered the sails in the face of strong winds, and even 
carried small sails with them. Captain Colomb observed, ‘There is no 


arrangement for reefing in bad weather and every sea-going dhow carries two 


8 Marco Polo’s remark that the junks could carry 5000 to 6000 baskets of 
pepper has given birth to a hot debate regarding the capacity of junks. Simon 
Digby calculated junks to be 720 tonnes if one carica or bag was of 120 
kilograms as in Venice. But, if it was measured in reckoning of the weights 
prevalent in the Indian Ocean than it must have been1462 tones. For details see 
Simon Digby, ‘The Maritime Trade of India’, in Tapan Raychaudhari and Irfan 
Habib,eds., op. cit., pp. 129-129 ; C Wake concluded that one basket of Marco 
Polo was standard Mediterranean sporta of pepper weighing 225 kg and thus 
the junks carried the capacity of 1520 tones to 1860 tones. For details see C. 
Wake, op. cit., pp. 74-80. 


°° www.nabataea.net/ships.html, p. 4. 
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_ yards and two sails, one large, as described, for daylight and fine weather, the 
other small, for night and foul weather." In the earlier times, the sails in the 
_ beginning, sails were made of coconut and palm leaves, but in medieval times, 
cotton was used in the making of these sails.°* Hourani attributes the discovery | 
of lateen to the Arabs because in the interiors of India, where there was less | 
foreign contact, square sails continued to dominate the local ships.” ‘Even the 
Chinese used square sails on their junks. The Mediterranean ships also used 
square sails till their contact with Muslim armies. Dhows with setteen sails kept 
Closer to the wind and hence better suited to manoeuvre and tack the narrow 
waters.” The masts of the dhows were tall and Buzurg mentioned a mast of 
seventy-six feet.°° However, the tall mast must have made tacking risky and 
_dhows usually employed the wearing method. When steering a course into the 
wind, the dhows would prefer to wear around, that was, to change tacks by 
going round stern to wind. Tacking involved bringing the bow around into the | 
_ wind. The Arab vessels were built with small rudders. It was difficult to bring the 
bow across the wind in case of strong winds. Wearing around meant losing way. 


But it was easier, to wear, to take the line of less resistance. When wearing, the 


° G.F. Hourani, op. cit., p. 100. 


a Reefing is a technique in which the area of sails catching strong wind was 
reduced. www.nabataea.net/ships. html, p. 4. | 


-% In the Ajanta paintings and Pallava coins ships were depicted with. square 
_ sails, though with the passage of time these were replaced with lateen Sails. For . 
details see G. F. Hourani, op. cit., pp. 100-105. : 


“— Lateen was very important to dhows. Lateen or fore and aft sail made ee 
catch the wind more effectively. www.nabataea.net/ships.html, p. 6. 


® Ibn Shariyar Buzurg, Kitab Ajaib al-Hind, Eng. tr., G.S.P. Fresmall: Grenville, 
The Book of the Wonders of India, Mainland, Sea, ‘and Islands, p. 87. | 
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yard must be transferred to the other side of the mast. However, the wind aided 
this manoeuver, whereas when tacking the wind tended to hinder it.% 

The structure of the dhows was very simple because there was no deck 
and sailors had to keep on bailing the water out of the ship. These ships were 
also unique for their stitched structures. There is a vigorous debate as to why 
Indians did not employ iron nails when they had seen their use in Chinese junks. 
Almost all the contemporary travellers refer to the strange practice of stitching of 
the ships (dhows). Referring to a dhow, Odoric remarks, “in this country men 
make use of a kind of vessel which they call jase, which is fastened only with the 
stitching of twine.”’’ Marco Polo observes: 

“The ships are wretched affairs and many of them get lost; for 
they have no iron fastening and are only stitched together with 
twine made from the husk of Indian nuts. They beat this husk until 
it becomes like horsehair, and from that they spine twine and with 
this stitch the planks of the ships together. It keeps well and is not 
corroded by the sea-water, but it will not stand well in storm. The 
ships are not pitched but rubbed with fish oil. They have one mast 
one sail, and one rudder, and have no decks, but only a cover 
spread over the cargoes. This cover consists of hides, and on the 
top of these hides, they put the horse, which they take to India for 
sale. They have no iron to make nails of, and for this reason they 
use only wooden treenails in their shipbuilding, and then stitch 
the plank with twine as | have told you. Hence, tis’ perilous 
business to go on a voyage in one of those ships, and many of 
them are lost, for in that Sea of India the storms are often 


terrible.””® 


°° ‘Ancient Sailing and Navigation’, in www.nabataea.net, p. 10. 
*” Friar Odoric, (Cathay and the Way Thither), Vol. Il, pp.113-114. 


8 Marco Polo, Vol. I, p. 108. 
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Source: www.nabatea.com 


7 It was believed that iron might make ships vulnerable to the magnetic 
power underneath the sea. Marco Polo remarks that the ships were stitched 
_ because the wood was not strong and flexible enough to be worked upon with 

nail. It was also suggested that the iron was vulnerable to corrosion in the 


Arabian Sea. Masudi explains, “Now this kind of structure (stitching) is not used > 


except in the Indian Ocean; for the ships of the Mediterranean and those of the __ 


Arabs have nails. Whereas in the ships on the Indian Ocean, the nails grow soft 
and weak in the sea; and therefore the people on its shores have taken to” 
threading cords of fibre instead, and these are coated with grease and tar.” Iron 
fasted ships were also said to be more prone to disaster in case they ran into 
— coral reefs.’ The reason might be economic. Iron was not easily available. The 
use of iron might have increased the cost of the ships. Qaisar also belives that - 


the low cost of the stitched ships also encouraged the ship owners to go for 


_%® Hourani contradicts all these arguments. According to him, the salinity of the 
Indian Ocean was not much in comparison to Mediterranean. Teak used in the 
Indian Ocean was more flexible and strong than any wood. It was well suited for 
ironwork as proved in later times. For more details see G.F. Hourani, op. cit., pp. 
95-96. | | | | | | 
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stitched ships.'°° Superstitions also ruled the Sailing communities and only strong 
economic consideration forced them to part with their traditional techniques. 
Besides, lbn Battuta suggests that a stitched ship provided more resilience to the 
ship because these ropes did not get rusted. The flexibility of the rope sewing 
would have enabled the sailors to ride the heavy surf of many roadsteads with 
more success. Nevertheless, in the face of strong European competition, the 
rope-sewn ships were replaced with iron nailed ones in the sixteenth century. In 
1507 AD, an Arab merchant in Gujarat ordered the construction of ships built on 
a Spanish model (that indicated the inclusion of iron nails).'™ 

Dhows were caulked with wood or mixture of pitch (rasin) and whale oil.‘ 
Idrisi remarks, “They catch the smallest (whale) which they took in cauldrons so 
that their flesh melts and change into thick liquid. This oily substance is 
renowned in al Yaman, Aden, the coasts of Fars, Uman and the sea of India and 
China. The people of these region use this substance to block the holes in their 
ships.”"? The smell of the whale oil must be very foul and one can understand 
the plight of Abdur Razzaq when he first boarded the ship. Like junks, the 
dhows also had smaller boats attached to them. These boats however were put 
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on board. -* These boats, namely garib and dunij, differed in their size only. The 


former could carry four men compared to fifteen by the latter. Dunij could also be 


00 Qaisar belives that iron nails increased the construction costs of the ships 
and it brought no significant increase in trade and profits. Thus the sailors felt 
no need to use iron nails in the construction of their ships. A.J. Qaisar, The 
Indian Response to European Technology and Culture AD 1498-1707, p. 25. 


0’ Dionisius Albertus Agius, ‘Medieval Qalhat: Travellers, Dhows and Stone 
Anchors in South-East Oman’, in Himanshu Prabha Ray, ed., Archaeology of 
Seafaring: The Indian Ocean in the Ancient Period, p. 184. 


' Caulking is the procedure to make joints leak proof by forcing oakum between 
the parts that are not tightly fitted. A.J. Qaisar, op. cit., pp. 20-21. 


‘03 GF. Hourani, op. cit., p. 97. 


'04 The smaller boats might also have slung to the sides of dhows like the 
modern life boats in the sea vessel. 
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| fitted with sail in emergencies. These boats also carried out daily chores like 
trading in coasts when the ship was stationed in the deep sea. These ships also” 
| towed the main ships in case of insufficient wind. | _ 
_ Dhows had single or double rudder in antiquity, but in the period under — 
study, the stern rudder was commonly employed. Talking of the anchors 
(commonly referred to as langar, lanjer and bawa), the dhows employed | 
anchors of rudimentary type. Lanjer with five garns (grapnels or arms) was used 
| on the rocky sea bottom. The bawra was a heavy anchor with two garns with 
fluke at the end of the arms. This anchor was employed on sandy and muddy — 
sea bottoms.'”’ These anchors could be anything from stone marbles to metals | 
(mainly iron). However, the stone anchors were mostly favoured. Dhows usually 
had the capacity between 100 to 200 tonnes. These ships were packed to their 
limit with cargo, horses, merchants and sailors. Travelling in these ships was not 
~ as luxurious as in junks. These were overcrowded and one could just imagine ~ 
the plight when Abdur Razzaq fainted on his first boarding of a dhow. He | 
records, “l sojourned in this place for space of two months; and the governor . 
sought all kinds of pretext to detain me: so that favourable time for departing by | 
sea....was allowed to pass...As the men and horses could not be contained in 
the same vessels, they were distributed among several ships...As soon as | 
caught the smell of vessels, and all the terror of the sea presented themselves 
| before me, | fell into so deep a swoon, that for the three days respiration alone | 


indicate that life remained within me.”'™ 


ee Dionisius Albertus Agius, op. cit., p. 189. 


'08 Abdur Razzagq, p. 3. 
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Chapter Five 


Commodity Structure 


To understand the dynamics of the Indian Ocean trade and India's role in 
it, it is imperative to study the commodity structure of this flourishing mercantile 
network. India was strategically located in the Indian Ocean. It was almost 
halfway from the Red Sea to China. The slow speed of sailing and dependence 
upon monsoons benefited India in several ways. Direct voyages from the Red 
Sea and the Persian Gulf were divided in two sectors. Western sector constituted 
of the Arabian Sea, the Persian Gulf, the Red Sea and the Indian Ocean around 
Africa. Eastern sector constituted the Bay of Bengal, Malacca straits and part of 
the Pacific Ocean. Two dominant types of shipping took control over maritime 
trade. Sewn dhows dominated the western sector, whereas junks plied in the 
eastern sector. As a result, south India emerged as a place of trans-shipment for 
both dhows and junks. This new pattern of sailing shortened the duration of the 
voyage. It also suited the typical design of the vessels sailing in the two different 
sectors. 

India boasts of vast natural resources. Indian spices and textiles were an 
added advantage. Spices and textiles had great international market. India 
therefore proved to be a heaven for itinerant traders. As discussed earlier, the 
post eleventh century was a period of economic boom in oceanic trade. China, 
western Asia, India and even Europe displayed signs of economic recovery. 
Earlier, sea merchants mainly concentrated on the exotics and luxuries. Political 
turmoil in central Asia and the Mongol invasions brought havoc on the peasantry. 
Agriculture declined in these area and food grains were brought from the outer 
world. Staples were also taken into account alongwith luxuries. India, with its vast 
reservoir of foodgrains, benefited in several ways. Ships grew in size to 
accommodate the bulk and thus maximized their profits. 
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Indian foreign trade was a source of jealousy for the Roman and Islamic 
world. Referring to the commodity structure of India, Wassaf states, ‘... whether, 
since the days of Adam till the present, there has been a country to which people 
export gold, silver, commodities, and curiosities and from which in exchange, 
they bring away only thorns, drugs, dust, pebbles and various aromatic roots, — 
from which money has never been sent to any place for the purchase of goods.” 
People in India were ‘at a level of subsistence which did not entail the use of any © 
foreign commodities.2 Secondly, all the products of basic needs were available | 
within the country. The balance of Indian exports was settled with precious 
metals flowing into India. India exported several commodities from: raw 
agricultural products to costly finished works of great excellence. There existed a 
large international demand for Indian spices, swords, teak and varieties of exotic 
luxuries. Her imports were mostly confined to war animals, spices, pearls, silk 
and precious stones. 


Indian Exports 


India has been endowed with different climatic zones that promote a 
wide range of vegetation. It specialized in a great variety of products. The | 
various sectors bordering the Indian Ocean were reputed for numerous 
exportable products. Sind was known for putchuk, cane, bamboo,” 


clothes, wheat, grains and chicken pulse.’ Gujarat exported fine qualities 


2 Pliny (23-79 AD) observed, “not a year passed in which India did not take fifty 
million sesterces away from Rome.” Wassaf in The History of India pe eney 
its Own Historians, Vol. lll, p. 30. | a 


~ 2? Simon Digby, ‘The Maritime Trade of India’, In Tapan peyenesuene ts and Irfan | 
Habib, eds., op. cit., p. 126. | 


° Al-Qalaqashandi, p. 61. 


4 Many of these commodities were brought from interiors through the river 
transportation. Well-connected river traffic with the interiors always worked to 
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10 
t, 


of cotton textiles,” indigo,® lac,’ swords,® iron,’ wheat,’® rice,'’ ginger,” 


4 5 


sugar,’ hides,'* ornaments,'’ embroided cushions, mats’® and shoes. 


Konkan was an established shipbuilding centre.'’ Merchants visited 


9 0 


Malabar to obtain pepper,’® ginger,’? cinnamon,”” coconuts, buckrams, 


the advantage of ports in the collection of commodities from the interiors. Duarte 
Barbosa, Vol. |, pp. 94-95. 


> W. R. Schoff, The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, pp. 24, 27; Duarte 
Barbosa, Vol. I, p. 92; Vol. Il, p. 154, p. 198; Marco Polo, Vol. Il, pp. 393, 398; 
Wassaf in The History of India as Told by its Own Historians, Vol. |ll, p. 32. 


© Nicolo Conti, p. 20, Marco Polo, Vol. Il, pp. 393, 398; Wassaf in The History of 
India as Told by its Own Historians, Vol. Ill, p. 398. 


’ Duarte Barbosa, Vol. Il, p. 154; Marco Polo, Vol. II, pp. 393-394. 
8 \.K.Jain, Trade and Traders in Western India, p. 99. 

°W. R. Schoff, The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, p. 24. 

0 Ibid., pp. 27, 35. 

"' Duarte Barbosa, Vol. |, p. 67. 

'2 Marco Polo, Vol. 1, pp. 92-94; Vol. Il, pp. 393-94. 


'S W.R. Schoff The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, p. 27, Duarte Barbosa, 
Vol. |, pp. 92-94. 


‘4 Ww. R. Schoff, The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, p. 24; Marco Polo, Vol. II, 
p. 398. 


'S Nicolo Conti, p. 6. 
‘© Marco Polo, Vol. Il, pp. 393-94. 


’ Tome Pires, Vol. |, p. 57; S.R. Rao, Marine Archaeology in Indian Ocean, p. 
224. 


'8 Al-Qalaqashandi, p. 75; Marco Polo, Vol. Il, pp. 375, 385; Nicolo Conti, p. 18. 
‘8 Marco Polo, ,Vol. Il, pp. 375, 385, 389. 


2° Nicolo Conti, p. 18. 
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brazilwood,*' cardmoms~ and cloves.” The Coromandel was known for 
their pearls and textile industry.“ Bengal was abundant with cotton and 
silken stuffs, spikenard, galingale, ginger, sugar, slaves and eunuchs.”° 
Indian cotton clothes were a prized commodity in the Indian Ocean 
trade. It was eagerly sought after right from Africa, west Asia, southeast 
‘Asia to China. Indian clothes were sold in the markets of Cape of Good : 
Hope, Mombassa, Mogadishu, Arabia, Persia, Java, Malacca” and 
China.’ In China, one cotton piece was more expensive than silk.2° Cotton | 
textile trade had grown considerably with time from twelfth century 
. onwards and, without any doubt, it was the most important of all 
manufactured goods from India. | | 
| Bengal extracted huge profits — from cotton clothes. Marco Polo 
observes that Bengal derived major profits from this commodity.’ Clothes 


of Bengal were so fine and delicate that dress made in Decca ‘may be 


- 21 Nicolo Conti, p. 18. 
— * Duarte Saeed VOR eRe rere 
~ 23 Nkitin, p. 20. 


e Rashid- ud-din in The History of India as Told by its Own Historians, Vol. I 
p. 69. 


5 Marco Polo, Vol. Il, p. 115. 
© Duarte Barbosa, Vol. I, pp.12, 154-156. 


27 Micpherson remarks that even cheap cotton clothes were in huge demand in 
China. Mcpherson, The Indian Ocean: A merOny of People and the Sea, p. 99. 


- 28 Ibn Battuta, (Cathay and the Way Thither), Vol. IV, p. 111. 


. iiarce Polo, Vol. Il, p. 115, 
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passed through a signet ring.’”*’ Duarte Barbosa came across many cotton 


fields in Bengal.” 


Bengal cotton industry was dependant upon demands in 
southeast Asia. Junks sailed to Malacca and carried eighty to ninety 
thousand cruzados worth of goods. They brought fine white cloth and 
seven kinds of sanbafs, three kinds of chautares, beatilhas and 
beirames from Bengal.” Bengal cloth fetched handsome prices in 
Malacca. Ibn Battuta presented cotton cloths from Bengal on his visit to 
the ruler of Sumatra.**. Sarbands (headgears) from Bengal enjoyed a 
great reputation among the Muslims, Arabs and Persians.™ Shirts made of 
Bengal textiles were equally esteemed.” Bengal also manufactured silk. 
Decca emerged as an important silk weaving centre. Deccan silk was not 
only exported to foreign countries but also catered to the demand of silk in 
Gujarat where it was of second great demand after cotton. The 
Coromandel was also highly reputed for cotton and muslin. Majority of its 
weaving industry was concentrated in Bijapur and Shikarpur.*’ Malabar 
exported cotton and delicate muslin.*° Chau Ju-kua refers to coloured 


3° Merchant Sulaiman in The History of India as Told by its Own Historians, 
Vol. |, p. 5. 


3’ Duarte Barbosa, Vol. Il, pp. 146-147. 

°° Tome Pires, Vol. |, p. 92. 

°° Duarte Barbosa, Vol. Il, pp. 146-147. 

34 M.N. Pearson, Merchants and Rulers in Gujarat, p. 20. 

°° Duarte Barbosa, Vol. Il, pp. 146-147. 

°° Ibid. 

37 Meera Abraham, Two Medieval Merchant Guilds of South India, p. 163. 


°° W.R. Schoff, The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, pp. 44-45; Marco Polo, 
Vol. Il, p. 389; Duarte Barbosa, Vol. Il, p. 76. 
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cotton stuff called chintizes and tou-lo-mein of Malabar.*® Tome Pires 
encountered great demand for calicos and beatilha (for turbans) of 
Deccan in international markets.*° Konkan also manufactured clothes, 
known as tanishi and muslin.*’ It was Cambay that excelled in the | 
production of cotton textiles. Since antiquity, Cambay cloth was eagerly 
sought after. It has its reference in The Periplus and even the Jatakas.”” 

Gujarat cloth was reputed for its enormous variety and colour 
patterns. Ahmedabad, Pattan, Baroda, Broach and Surat were the famous | 
textile centres. Marco Polo observes that in Gujarat they had good deal of 
cotton. Their cotton plants were of considerable size and grew upto full six 
paces. These plants yielded excellent cotton for full twelve years but after | 
twenty years, their yield became somewhat inferior.“? Availability of indigo | 
enabled Gujarat to manufacture textiles with a wide range of colour 
patterns. Muhammad bin Tughluq’s gift to the Chinese emperor included a 
hundred pieces of bairami (cotton) clothes. 

Availability of cotton proved to be of eonelderble advantage to 
Indian trade in the Indian Ocean trading empire. As mentioned above, 


Indian cotton clothes were in huge demand all over Asia. Cotton clothes — 


8° Chau Ju-Kua, Chu-Fan-Chi, p. 88. 
*° Tome Pires, Vol. |, pp. 52-54. 
*' Al-Qalaqashandi, p.72; Marco Polo, Vol. Il, p. 395. 


ow. R. Schoff, The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, p. 24; S. R. Rao, op. cit., 
pp. 220-21. 


~*® Marco Polo, Vol. Il, pp. 393-394; in the wake of Ghorian conquests, a series of 
technological innovations in cardings, spinning and weaving led to increase in > 
the production of textiles. Irafn Habib, ‘Technological Changes and Society: 13°" 
and 14" Centuries’, Proceedings of the Indian History Congress, Varanasi, 
1969, pp. 141-147: Irfan Habib, ‘Non-Agricultural Production and Urban — 
— Economy’, in Tapan Raychaudhuri and Irfan Habib, eds., op. cit., pp. 78-80. 
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were traded for spices and pepper in southeast Asia. Such was the nature 
of the demands of Indian clothes that even the dreaded Celebs (the 
pirates of southeast Asia, operating in the Malacca Straits) demanded 
Cambay cloth during their plunder of the sailing vessels.“* Ships brought 
Cambay cloth to Banda isles (south of Malacca).* The peasants of the 
thirteenth century Pagan (Burma) were required to pay revenue in clothes 
when fields were not in production. In Cambodia, cloth was used as a 
standard unit of valuation. A slave could be purchased with upwards of. 
hundred pieces of clothes.*° 

Malacca’s control over the supply of textiles helped it emerge as the 
strongest port in southeast Asia. Tome Pires found Bengali sanbaff cloth selling 
in the markets of Java. It, however, came through Malacca.*’ The maritime trade 
of China underwent a dramatic change after the twelfth century. From Chau Ju 
Kua to Ma Huan, all contemporary observers were familiar with Indian cotton 
cloth. One cotton dress was equal to four of silken stuff in China. Any traders 
operating in Canton thus could not ignore the importance of cotton textiles in his 
cargo. It necessitated his visit to Bengal, Coromandel or even to Cambay to 
obtain good cloth at reasonable prices. India catered to every type of market in 
cotton textiles. Expensive cloths like talach, a mixture of cotton and silk, were 
exported alongwith coarse varieties. Duarte Barbosa observes that white and 
coarse cloth of Cambay was exported to Arabia, Persia, India (other parts), 


“4 Duarte Barbosa, Vol. II, p. 205. 


* Ibid., p. 198. 


46 Robert S Wicks, ‘Money Use and the Control of Trade in Early Southeast 


Asia’, in A.K. Jha, ed., Coinage and Trade and Economy, p. 90, 


*” Tome Pires, Vol. |, pp. 180-181. 
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Malacca, Sumatra, Melinde, Mogadishu and Mombasa. *® Tome Pires. remarks 
that Cambay (prime supplier of cotton clothes) stretched one hand to Malacca 
and other to Aden. | oe 
| China remained the prime source of silk in the Indian Ocean 
network. Silk was imported into India from China through land and sea 
- routes. However, India also managed to develop sericulture and innovated | 
new varieties of wild silk called tasar, eri and muga. 49 Indians 
manufactured a new variety of cloth called talach, a mixture of cotton and 
~ silk.°° Such an innovation would have created new market for Indian | 
| clothes. Interestingly, Chau Ju Kua records the export of these clothes 
from the Chola dominion. °' Indian patola silk was in huge demand. Decca | 
was an important silk weaving centre. Decca silk was not only exported to 
- foreign countries but also catered to the demand of silk in Gujarat where it 
was of second great concern after cotton.” Naqvi also finds the silk 


industry of Bengal catering to a wide range of markets.” Rashid-ud-din 


*® Duarte Barbosa, Vol. I, pp. 154-56; Naqvi has compiled a list of thirty varieties | 
of cotton cloth from contemporary sources, besides describing the process of 
production from plucking of cotton to printing of cloth. Hamida Khatoon Naqvi, 
Agricultural, Industrial and Urban penguin Under the Sultans of Delhi, 
— pp. 40-41. | | | 


< Muga and eri were wild varieties of silk and found in Assam. Tasar, silk | 
extracted from a herb, was cultivated in Madhya Pradesh. Meera Abraham, ewe 
Medieval Merchant Guilds of South India, p. 179. | 


© Nkitin, p. 19. 

*1 Chau Ju Kua, p. 96. 

°2 M.N. Pearson, op. cit., p. 20; for a list of twenty five varieties of silk textiles 

__and the process of production of silk in Delhi sultanate particularly Saoee see 
-Hamida Khatoon Naqvi, op. cit., pp. 52-57. | 

°3 Naavi finds eastern Bengal producing silk of inferior quality. It has four pees 


namely nistari, desi, harapalu and chinapalu. |n Orissa and southwest of © 
Bengal, a yellow grass called Yura, grew wild in forests. It looked lustrous © 
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informs us that the silken stuffs of Ma’abar were exported upto Iraq, 
Khurasan, Syria, Rum and Europe.” Chau Ju-Kua designates the Chola 
kingdom as a place where silk threads were manufactured.” South Indian 
guilds like the Ayyavole regulated the trade in silk threads around the 
Krishna delta.°° Silk clothes were also manufactured in northern India. 
Presents from Muhammad bin Tughluq to the Chinese Emperor included 
hundred pieces of native silk called Khazz.*’ Ships brought both cotton 
and silken stuff, called patola, to Pegu from India. These clothes were 
skilfully coloured and very expensive.°° 

Indigo was an important dye and it was exported from India to all the 
quarters of the world till the coming of chemical dyes. Sarkhej, in Gujarat, 
was a primary producer of indigo. ‘The blue stone color’ was refined in 
Cambay (famous for its export of clothes).°’ Other kinds of dyes were also 
used. Indian madder (manjistha), saffron (kusumbha) and _ turmeric 
(haridra) were some other forms of dyes but indigo (nili) was said to be 
‘the fastest while the turmeric colour fade away easily.’°° Expansion of 
textile industry must have increased the production of indigo. The 


enough. However after bleachings it lost its brightness. Hamida Khatoon Naqvi, 
op. cit., p. 52. 


4 Rashiduddin in The History of India as Told by its Own Historians, Vol. |, p. 
69. 


°° Chau Ju-Kua, p. 96. 

°° Meera Abraham, Two Medieval Merchant Guilds of South India, p. 166. 
°’ Ibn Battuta, (Mahdi Husain), p. 151. 

°° Duarte Barbosa, Vol. Il, p. 157. 

°° M.N. Pearson, op. cit., p. 20. 


8 VK. Jain, op. cit., p. 63. 
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‘enormous variety of styles..... colours and patterns’ of Gujarat clothes. 
were possible mainly due to the availability of indigo. The Fatimids revived : 
~ textile industry in Egypt and it must have necessitated the import of indigo 
from India. The Periplus has a reference to Indian indigo,”’ while Pearson | 
ranks its cultivation next to textiles in Gujarat.°* Marco Polo also observes 
that indigo was produced with the help of certain herbs in Quilon. The 
natives put the indigo plant in great vessels, filled with water till the plants 
~ were decomposed. The mixture was put in the sun, ‘so that it boils and 
coagulates, and becomes such as we see it (they divided it into pieces of 
four ounces each and in that form it is exported to our parts). 
_ The post-eleventh century was a period of economic recovery. Money 
circulated and the gentry sought new means to suit their rising status. Chewing 2 
betel was one of them. The custom of betel chewing expanded from Asia to. 
Africa. Marco Polo observes that in Ma’abar people were very fond of chewing. 
Tembul (betel). The lords, gentlefolks and kings have these leaves prepared 
with camphor and other aromatic spices, and also mix with quicklime.’ This 
practice was said to be good for the health. He further remarks that if anyone : 
happened to spit his betel on other’s face, it amounted to gross insult. He adds 
that the aggrieved person went to the king and ‘relates the insult...and demands 
leave to fight the offender. The King supplies the arms, which are sword and 
target, and all the people flock to see, and there are the two fight till one of them 
is killed.’°* | | 


51 WW. R. Schoff, The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, p. 38. 
°2 M.N. Pearson, op. cit., p. 20. 
°° Marco Polo, Vol. Il, p. 375. 


®4 Marco Polo, Vol. Il, p. 371. 
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lon Battuta was given betel leaves and areca nuts on his visit to the 
royal household of Mogadishu.” Abdur Razzaq experienced a similar 
treatment in Vijaynagar. He was also presented betel and arecanuts as a 
sign of privilege. In Kamboja, it was usual to present a guest with 
arecanuts, camphor and other aromatics.°’ According to Abdur Razzaq, the 
leaf of the betel looked similar to orange, but longer. Betel leaves were 
immensely popular among the Indians, Arabs and in Hormuz.® According 
to him, the manner of eating betel was as follow: 

“They bruise a portion of faufal (areca), otherwise called sipari, 

and put it in the mouth. Moistening a leaf of the betel, together 

with a grain of chalk, they rub the one upon the other, roll them 

together, and then place them in the mouth. They thus take as 

many as four leaves of betel at a time and. chew them. 
Sometimes they add camphor to it."° 
In Damascus, betel was an integral part of the funeral procession. 
Until the final ceremony, no member of the grieved family ate any betel. 
After the final prayers, the qazi offered betel to the guests as a mark of 
honour. Finally, the betel was given to the heir of the deceased to confirm 
his new status. lbn Battuta finds that the gift of betel was regarded more 


important than gold and official robes by the Sultan in Damascus.”’ The 


© Betel was a sign of respect in most parts of Asia including India. Ibn Battuta, 
(H.A.R. Gibb), p. 75. 


6 Abdur Razzaq, p. 31. 
°” Marco Polo, Vol. Il, p. 374 (fn. 4). 
6° Abdur Razzaq, p. 32. 
®° Marco Polo, Vol. Il, p. 374; (fn. 4). 


” Ibn Battuta, (H.A.R. Gibb), Vol. 1, p . 154. 
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| leh were very fond of betel chewing.”’ Betel was exported from India to” 


; Aden.’ 


Betel and arecanuts were cultivated in great quantity in Ceylon” and | 
Sumatra.” Nevertheless, it was Malabar that catered to the demands in 
western Asia and Africa.” The inscription of Ganapatideva (a Kakatiya 
ruler from 1244-45 AD) listed arecanuts as the major item of export. 
Arecanuts were brought from Kannada speaking areas to Bangalore. 
‘Several inscriptions relating to the activities of the Ayyavole point to the 
brisk trade being carried out in local and foreign markets.” Arecanuts 
were so abundant in Calicut that ships took its cargo to Cambay, Deccan 
and other countries.”’ Bassein and Gandhar also exported betel and 
- arecanuts but more as a re-export. ° | | 

Pepper was a cargo par excellence for any trading ship out in the | 
Indian Ocean. It enjoyed a huge international demand since antiquity. The 


ships could also use it as a ballast to maximize the profits.”? Pepper could 


™ Abdur Razzaq, p. 32. 


| 72'S:D. Goiten, ‘Letters and Documents. on the Indian Trade in Medieval Times, 
Islamic Culture, Vol. 37, p. 194. 


3 Kenneth Mcpherson, The Indian Ocean: A History of people and Sea, ; 87. 
4 Ibn Battuta, (Cathay and the Way Thither), Vol. IV, pp. 94-95. 
7 ‘Durate Barbosa, Vol. Il, p. 92. 

. Meera paeanal Two Medieval Merchant Guilds of South India, p. 158. 

7 Duarte Barbosa: Vol. Il, p. 92. 

8 Ibid., Vol. |, p. 151, p. 137. 

ae Ballast was an integral part of ships sailing in the Indian Ocean. The ships 
required weight for stability. In antiquity, stones were used as ballast. However, - 


in medieval times the staples also constituted an integral part of cargo. Pepper, 
porcelain, rice and dates were procured at reasonable prices at their sources 
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be purchased cheaply in its cultivable areas, but extracted handsome 
profits all over Asian and European markets.” It was in considerable 
demand in China, western Asia and Europe. In fact, the new found 
prosperity in China, Egypt, western Asia and Europe introduced changes 
in the eating habits. Thus, it generated a big demand for spices, pepper in 
particular. 

Southeast Asia was a good source of pepper, but it was Malabar 
that remained ‘a country of pepper’ for the western world. All 
contemporary travellers recorded the abundant cultivation of pepper in 
Malabar. Marginolli, a fourteenth century traveller, provides a_ vivid 
account of pepper cultivation in Malabar. According to him: 

“This pepper grows on a kind of vines, which are planted 
just like in our vine-yards. These vines produce clusters 
which are at first like those of the wild vine, of green colour, 
and afterwards are almost like bunches of our grapes, and 
they have a red wine in them which have squeezed out on 
my plate as condiment. When they have ripened, they are 
left to dry upon the trees, and when shriveled by the 
excessive heat the dry clusters are knocked off with a stick 


and their weight provided stability to the ships and also extract profits on foreign 
lands where existed substantial demand for them. 


8° N.J.G. Pound, An Economic History of Medieval Europe, pp. 95-97; Hitti 

remarks: 
“Returning Crusaders introduced into their homes the rugs, 
carpets and tapestries of which western and central Asia 
had for long made specialty. Fabrics such as muslin, 
baldachin, damask, Sarcenet or Saracen stuff, velvet, silk 
and satin came to be more appreciated. Rosary became 
familiar...with fine clothes and metallic waves went lacquers 
and dyestuff, such as indigo. Oriental works of art on glass, 
pottery, gold, silver and enamel served as models for 
European products.” Philip K. Hitti, History of the Arabs, 
p. 669. 


8" Al-Qalaqashandi, p. 75. 
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and caught upon linen cloths, and so we harvest is 
gathered....there is no roasting of the pepper.”° _ 
Considerable amount of pepper was brought from the interiors . 
through the river Chetwai, to the ports of Malabar. © Chau Ju Kua | 
observes that the pepper gatherers suffered greatly from acrid fumes they 
have to inhale and are commonly afflicted with headaches.“ Meera 
Abraham points out that Venice was consuming around 1,150,000 pounds 
of pepper annually during the thirteenth century.®° The Pardesi merchants 
exported pepper from Malabar to Yemen from where the Karimis took over 
further distribution of pepper into Arabia, Egypt and Africa. Vessels - 
sailed a from Calicut to Mecca and they were heavily idan with - 
pepper.°® " Pepper was also re- exported to Europe via Alexandria. Still, 
Marco Polo found pepper consumption of Europe to be the hundredth part 
of the supply towards China. According to him, Kinsay consumed 43 loads © 
of pepper daily, each load being equal to 223 Ibs.” Coromandel coasts 
were not suitable for pepper cultivation. They remained dependent upon 
Malabar and southeast Asia. Tome Pires records that Burma acquired 
pepper, sandalwood, sanbaf, quicksilver, vermilion, damask,. satin and 


white cloth from Bengal. Pepper was not cultivated in Bengal but it was 


| 82 John De Marignolli, (Cathay and the Way Thither), Vol. 1, p. 217. 
8 Duarte Barbosa, Vol. Il, p. 86. 
‘a Chau Ju-Kua, p. 80. | 
8 Meera Abraham, Two Medieval Merchant Guilds of South India, p. 176. 7 | 
© W.J. Fischel, op. cit, p. 161. | : 
87 Abdur Razzaq, p. 19. 


88 Marco Polo, Vol. Il, p. 204. 
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more a re-export of the supply received from Malabar and southeast Asian 
countries. Gujarat also exported some quantities of pepper. Marco Polo 
mistakenly remarks that in the province of Gujarat there grew much 
pepper.®® It was, on the other hand, again a re-export from Malabar and 
southeast Asian countries.” 

Apart from pepper, India was also the home of several other spices 
like ginger, aromcola-cassia, rhubarb and other raw spices. Referring to 
the flora and fauna of India, Qalaqashandi writes that in Indian mountains 
there grew trees of aloes wood, camphor, cloves, spikenards, darchini, 
cinnamon, salikha (the oil of bentree), cardamom, cubeb, mace and many 
kinds of drugs of vegetable origin.°’ As mentioned earlier, the newfound 
mobility and cultural interaction among different societies, settled around 
the Indian Ocean, must have enriched the eating habits of these societies. 
This made spices and aromatics a prized commodity in the Indian Ocean 
trading world. As a result, Indian spices went right from Manzi in China to 
Alexandria in the Mediterranean Sea.” 

Ginger, known for its medical properties, was exported from the 
Coromandel,” Malabar, Gujarat and Bengal.” It was also known as 


8° Marco Polo, Vol. Il, pp. 393-94. 

°° Trade of Gujarat with southeast Asia and Malabar was well balanced with the 
availability of clothes. Its clothes were a prized commodity whereas spices, 
pepper in particular, enabled it to control its trade with western Asia in a fruitful 
way. | 

" Al-Qalagashandi, pp. 58-59. 

°2 Marco Polo, Vol. I, p. 390. 


°3 Meera Abraham, ‘A Medieval Merchant Guild of South India’, Studies in 
History, Vol. IV, No. 1, p. 25. 


4 Marco Polo, Vol. Il, p. 115, pp. 385, 389, 393. 
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beledi, gebeli and nel. Calicut abounded with colobi (ginger).% 
Aromcolacasia was exported from south India. It was cooked alongwith 
meat in Malaya.”’ The Pardesis of Malabar traded in cardamoms, 
tamarind, ginger and rhubarb.” The Ayyavoles of Tamilnadu controlled the 
“supply of sieves and cardomoms.” Cochin and Cannanore were huge | 
stores of zeadory.'™ | — 
India exported camphor, frankincense, galingale, spikenards, | 
costus, civet, bdellium, cinnamon and other aromatic roots. These 
aromatics were used in perfumes and rituals. Products like putchuk and 
bdellium (a tree that yields aromatic gum raisin) were also in demand due 
to their alleged healing properties. Many of these aromatics were in 
considerable demand in China owing to their medicinal properties. For 
example, many of these aromatics like putchuk were available in the 
Himalaya, yet Chau Ju Kua refers to putchuk as a product of Arabia. — 
Rarity and distance of products and costly aromatics also satisfied 
‘imperial hunger to prove ‘the Mandate of Heaven’ to rule the whole 
civilized world.” | _ 


° Nicolo Conti, p. 6. 

% Ibid., p. 18. 

Ibn Battuta, (Mahdi Husain), p. 187 
°2 Duarte Barbosa, Vol. Il, pp. 76-77. 


°° Meera Abraham, ‘A Medieval Merchant Guild of South India’, Studies in 
History, Vol. IV, No.1, pp. 22-23. | 


100 Duarte Barbosa, Vol. Il, pp. 83, 92-93. 


01 In Confucian ideology, an Emperor is supposed to be the ruler of whole > 
inhabited world. Thus, the Chinese emperor was obliged to display his strength 
in order to rule his country. Trade was of great help to Chinese rulers in their 
pursuit of strength. Traders came to their country with many gifts from distant 
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These aromatics were mostly found in the Himalayas and other 


inland areas. Caravans brought these aromatics to the coastal areas. 
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Bengal exported galingale, spikenards'” and costus'” brought from the 


hinterlands. The Coromandel coasts exported camphor, _ civet, 
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frankincense’™ and other perfumes'” Malabar was the land of cinnamon, 


'°8 (brought from Africa), bdellium and civet.""’ Konkan sent out 


ambergris 
costus.'”® Gujarat exported spikenards, incense, putchuk and bdellium. '” 

Pearls were obtained from the gulf of Sopara and the Coramandel 
coasts. Meera Abraham suggests periodical movement of pearls fisheries 


from India to Ceylon and vice versa.''° There existed a large market for 


countries. Many a time, rulers, like Cholas, also sent tributes to get privileges in 
the Chinese courts. These gifts were displayed by the emperor as the 
submission of distant rulers before his rule. Thus the Chinese trade was more 
oriented towards the import of exotic and luxurious products, because the things 
of daily needs were found in abundance in China. G. F. Hudson, ‘The Medieval 
Trade of China’ in D. S. Richards, ed., Islam and the Trade of Asia: A 
Colloquium, pp. 165-166; Meera Abraham, Two Medieval Merchant Guilds of 
South India, pp. 143, 150. 


'02 Marco Polo, Vol. Il, p. 115. 


03 Meera Abraham, Two Medieval Merchant Guilds of South India, pp. 177- 
178. 


104 Meera Abraham, ‘A Medieval Merchant Guild of South India’, Studies in 
History, Vol. IV, No.1, p. 25. 


‘5 Meera Abraham, Two Medieval Merchant Guilds of South India, p. 140. 
0 Duarte Barbosa, Vol. II, pp. 76-77. 


'°’ Meera Abraham, Two Medieval Merchant Guilds of South India, pp. 159, 
161. 


'08 Ibid., pp. 177-178. 
0S Duarte Barbosa, Vol. |, pp. 154-156. 


"° Meera Abraham, Two Medieval Merchant Guilds of South India, p. 173. 
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pearls within the country. Marco Polo remarks that the Bellals of 
-Dwarsamundra bought pearls even on inflated rates.'"’ He provides vivid 
details of the methods of pearl fishing. In his words: | | | 

“The pearl fishers take their vessels, great and small, and | 

proceeded into this gulf, where they stop from the - 

beginning of April till the middle of May. They go first place 

called BETTELAR, and then go 60 miles into this gulf. Here 

they cast anchor and shift from their vessels into small. 

boats. You must know that many merchants who go divide 

into various companies and each must engage a number of 

men on wages, hiring them for April and half of May. Of all | 

the produce, they have first to pay the King as his royalty, | 

the tenth part. And they must also pay those who charm 

the great fisheries, to prevent them from injuring the divers 

whilst engaged in seeking pearls under water, one twentieth _ 

part of all they take....when the men have got to the small 

boats they jump into the water and dive to the bottom, 

which may be at depth of from 4 to 12 fathoms, and there : 

they find the shells that contain the pearls. And these they | 

put into the net bag tied around the waist and mount up to 

the surface with them and they dive a new. When they can't | 

hold their breath any longer they come up again and after a 

little down they go once more and so they go on all day.”"” 
| lbn Battuta remarks that the pearls of Mannar were finer than those 
of the Persian Gulf.'"® Rulers of Ma’bar were very fond of pearls. No one 


was allowed to take any pearl weighing more then half a saggio (miskal). 


| 111 Marco Polo, Vol. Il, p. 364. | 
"? Ibid., pp. 331-332. 


"3 Ibn Battuta, (Mahdi Husain), p. 218. 
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The ruler had made a proclamation that he would pay double the price if 
anyone brought precious and big pearls to him.'"* Abu Zaid records that 
pearls were held in high esteem and eagerly sought after in India.*"° 
Notwithstanding, internal demand, pearls were also exported to southeast 
Asia and China. Chau Ju-Kua attests to the export of pearls from the 
Chola kingdom.'*® Almost all the tributes of the Cholas to China included 
pearls. The mission of 1077 AD took ‘pearls like peas’ to China.'’’ Meera 
Abraham suggests that pearls were important in China because they were 
used to buy livestock, camels and horses from northern parts.’’® It was to 
ensure their monopoly over this lucrative pearl trade that the Cholas 
invaded Ceylon. Indian Chettis exercised great control over pearl 
fisheries. The pearls of Sopara were not as fine as the pearls of the 
Coromandel. Ibn Battuta considers the pearls of Ceylon finer than those of 
Qais and Kish. It is possible that these might have found acceptance 
among common folks in India, western Asia, Africa and southeast Asia. 
Qalqashandi addresses India as a place whose mountains produced 
rubies and diamonds.'*? The subcontinent produced rubies, diamonds, 
emeralds, agnate, onyx, cat’s eye, topaz and jacinths. Motupalli was an 
important centre of diamonds. These diamonds were exported upto 


Europe.“ The Kohinoor, a world renowned diamond, came from the mines 


"4 Marco Polo, Vol. Il, p. 339. 


''S Abu Zaid in The History of India as Told by its Own Historians, Vol. |, p. 
11. 


"© Chau Ju Kua, p. 96. 

"’ Meera Abraham, Two Medieval Merchant Guilds of South India, p. 174. 
"® Ibid. 

"9 Al-Qalaqashandi, pp. 57-58. 

"2° Marco Polo, Vol. Il, pp. 360-61. 
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of Golcunda. The Ayyavole controlled the flow of precious stones like 
‘rubies, diamonds, lapiz lazli, onyx, topaz, carbuncles, corals, and 


emeralds. 7" 


Gujarat was also exporting diamonds, emeralds, onyx and 
cat's eye to western Asia.’ It is important to remember that a big chunk 
of these exported precious stones came into India from Ceylon. On the 
| other hand, Indians were excellent in the art of inlaying precious stones in. 
the ornaments. Therefore, precious stones inlaid into beautiful ornaments | 
might have been in more demand from India and abroad. 7 _*, 
The rising standard of living among the elites, nobility and 
merchants must have magnified the demand for expensive wooden both 
ordinary and scented furniture. Teak and timber were also required for 
house and ship constructions. Teak needed for the construction of dhows © 
| was exported primarily from Konkan. Nature had endowed southeast Asia 
with many rain forests. On the contrary, western Asia remained almost 
treeless due to hostile climatic conditions and the Arabian desert. The | 
- situation benefited western India. It emerged as a major exporter of wood 
to western Asia. The Periplus points out that Persia imported timber, teak 


123 


and blackwood from India. In Sind, bamboo and cane grew and these 


were exported to the Middle East.’ Konkan was blessed with rich 
forests. It had plenty of teak. As a result, Konkan emerged as a great 


location for shipbuilding. Dhows were constructed in Bassein and Agashi 


"21 Meera Abraham, ‘A Medieval Merchant Guild of South India’ Studies in 
History, Vol. IV, No.1, pp. 22-23. 


227 K. Jain, op. cit., p. 102. | 
"3 wW.R. Schoff, The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, p.36 


124 Al-Qalaqashandi, p. 81. 
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in Konkan.’ Malabar had timber and teak. Varthema notices the 


shipbuilding centre at Calicut. '° 


’ It was 


Sandalwood was exported from the Coromandel coasts.” 
used in incense sticks and other rituals. Chau Ju Kua divided sandalwood 
into three categories. He refers to a variety of yellow colour as huang- 
t’an; a red brown variety was called tzi-fa’n and the last one of light and 
brittle kind was Known as Sha-fa’n. However, he adds that all varieties 
emitted similar aroma.'*° Members of the royal families and nobility were 
cremated in sandalwood pyres. Malabar was a prominent source of brazil 
wood. Quilon had a large store of brazil.'*? Aloes wood oil was used in 
perfumes and medicines. It grew in the northeastern part of India. 
Kamarupa was famous for the various varieties of aloes wood. It was 
transported right upto Multan for export.'°° Pine and deodar grew in north 
western India and might have been exported through Sind and Gujarat. 

Indian iron industry and weapons were highly reputed in foreign 
lands. Indian swords, called af Muhammad, have its reference even in 
pre-Islamic Arabic poetry.'*' It was immensely popular among the warring 
tribes. Alberuni and Idrisi praise Indian swords and daggers for their 


"29 Radha Kumud Mookerji, Indian Shipping: A History of the Seaborne Trade 
and Maritime Activities of the Indians from the Earliest Times, pp. 144-145. 


'2° Varthema quoted in Radha Kumud Mookerji, op. cit., pp. 145-146. 
"*” Stefano, p. 5. 

"2° Chau Ju Kua, p. 208. 

"29 Nicolo Conti, p. 18; Marco Polo, Vol. Il, p. 375. 

'S° Brajesh Krishna, op. cit., p. 154. 


'S' Maqbul Ahmad, op. cit., p. 87. 
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sharpness”. Islamic expansion, continuous warfare and the crusades 
would only have generated more demand for Indian iron and weapons. S. 
-D. Goitein remarks that Indian iron was imported into Egypt by the Jews in 
large quantities.'*? Since the Jews were neutral in the crusades, they 
might have passed Indian iron and weapons to the Christian world. 

Gujarat possesed the best iron workers and their mastery i | 
metallurgy made Gujarat a prime exporter of swords, lances and other 
weapons. Its weapons were not only exported to western Asia but also to : 

China. Tamils were also skilled in metallurgy. Meera Abraham records 


their presence as far as Quseir-al-qadain in the Red Sea.™ 


India also 
exported jewel laden swords. The gift of Muhammad bin Tughluq to China 
included ten swords, one with a scabbard set with pearls.‘ 
| Export of slaves from India has always remained open to much | 
scholarly debate. One can build a hypothesis from the limited material 
available. India is a vast country prone to various natural and unnatural 
calamities. Droughts, floods and wars rendered many people homeless | 
who were ready to sell themselves. Frequent battles resulted in the 
enslavement of many prisoners. Alauddin Khalji enslaved many natives — 
during his Gujarat campaign. Firuz Shah Tughluq had thousands of slaves | 


and launched campaigns to obtain still more slaves." Since no 


V.K Jain, op. cit., p. 99. 


| ie S.D. Goitein: ‘Letters and Documents on the Indian Trade in Medieval Times, 
| Islamic Culture, Vol. 37, p. 196. 


'4 Meera Abraham, Two Medieval Merchant Guilds of South India, p.171 
a Ibn Battuta, (Mahdi Husain), p. 151. 

"88 Sulatn Alauddin Khalji had as many as 50, 000 slaves. The number went up to 
180,000 under Firuz Tughlugq. Muslim invasions right from Mahmud of Ghazni | 


(1000 AD — 1026 AD) to Timur collected huge booty of slaves. The sultans of | 
Delhi also launched numerous raids in surrounding areas to capture Slaves. — 
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professional caste was available to handle the new crafts which were 
introduced in northen India during the sultanate period, enslavement 
provided cheap reserves of labour out of which new craftsmen could be 
created.'*’ New found prosperity and economic recovery necessitated 
employment of slaves to cater to domestic and sexual needs of the elites. 
lbn Battuta was presented a girl of Ma'‘bar by the grand vazir of 
Maldives.'*® Muhammad-bin-Tughlug sent, ‘Hundred male salves, hundred 
Hindu girls accomplished in song and dance’ to the Chinese Emperor.‘ 
V.K. Jain finds a reference pointing towards the export of slaves in 
Lekhapaddhati. According to him, Teja Pala earned merit by prohibiting 


‘40 Eunuchs 


the abduction of men by seamen for sale in foreign lands. 
were an important element of the slave trade. They were employed as 
bodyguards in harems. Marco Polo observes that Bengal offered many 
eunuchs alongwith slaves, both males and females, for sale.'*’ Duarte 
Barbosa records that ‘the Moorish merchants of this city of Tamer travel 
up country to buy heathen boys from their parents or from other persons 
Indian slaves were introduced to new technologies that came with Muslims. 
These included bow carding of cotton, wheel spinning and paper manufacturing. 
New learning made Indian slaves very valuable. Firuz Shah Tughluq even 
imposed ban on the export of slaves. He had around 12,000 artisans and 40000 
soldiers as his slaves. However, slave trade was confined mainly to land routes. 
There is no reference of slaves trained for navigation and other menial works on 
board in sea voyage. For more details, see Irfan Habib, ‘Non-Agricultural 


Production and Urban Economy’, in Tapan Raychaudhuri and Irfan Habib, eds., 
op. cit., pp. 89-93. 


'S7 This means that there was a considerable demand for slaves within the 
country. Irfan Habib, ‘Economic History of the Delhi Sultanate: An Essay in 
Interpretation’, Indian Historical Review, Vol. IV, No. 2, pp. 292-94. 

'SS Ibn Battuta, (Mahdi Husain), p. 208. 

'? Ibn Battuta, (Cathay and the Way Thither), Vol. IV, p. 19. 

“0 VK. Jain, op. cit., p. 105. 


'" Marco Polo, Vol. |, p. 115. 
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who steal them and castrate them, so that they are left quite flat. Many die 
from this; those who live they train well and sell them. They value them 
much as hae guardian of their women and estates and for their low 
objects. 7 
| India exported various miscellaneous items. The country had a 
flourishing leather industry. Marco Polo finds Gujarat sending skins of 
goats, oxen and buffaloes to Arabia and other quarters." Cambay was 
reputed for shoes. Sanjan and Sopara also manufactured shoes, but 
_ Cambay shoes were more in demand. bac | | 
Foodgrains constituted a major segment of maritime Sadi after the 
eleventh century. A large part of western Asia was not suitable for 
cultivation and, henceforth, much of its requirements were satisfied with 
Indian wheat and rice. Malabar exported inferior black rice to Aden.'* Ibn 
Battuta found merchants of Qalhat very joyous on the arrival of ships from 
India. These ships brought rice for their daily needs. “° Gandar had a large 
store of wheat and grains.’*” V.K. Jain argues that export of grains to 
western Asia was limited, but he himself comes across the statement of 
Benjamin of Tudela that cereals were sent to Kish from India.“® Even the 


Portuguese attempted to control the movement of rice with the object of © 


Me Duarte Barbosa: Vol. Il, p. 147. 
149 Marco Polo, Vol.Il, pp. 393-94. 
—™ Brajesh Krishna, op. cit., p.104. 
148 Duarte Barbosa, Vol. |, p. 196. 

“© Ibn Battuta, (H.A.R. Gibb), p. 396. 
47 Duarte Barbosa, Vol. I, p. 137. 


— “8K, Jain, op. cit., pp. 103-04. 
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forcing merchants to visit Goa."*’ Africa was also dependent on India for 
grains. The Periplus informs us about the ships carrying wheat, rice, 
Clarified butter, sesame oil and honey to Africa. '”° 

Indian sugar was much in demand. Sugar made of Indian palm was 
consumed in Paternexy."°' Ceylon received her sugar from Bengal.’ 
Malabar exported sugar made from coconuts.’ V.K. Jain notes great 
encouragement to sugar industry after the tenth century.’ Perhaps its 
causes can again be traced in the enrichment of eating habits in societies 
settled around the Indian Ocean. The Portuguese collected sugar from 
Malabar, Chaul, Dabul and Cambay, and carried it to Goa from where the 
merchants from Hormuz collected it.’ 

Malabar exported vinegar.'” It was made of the must of the coconut 
tree. From the same must, a kind of strong water was made. It was used 


as a wine and ‘many ships were laden with it.’"°’ Lac and myrobalans were 


8 Duarte Barbosa, Vol. I, p. 178. 

‘80 WR. Schoff, The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, p. 29. 

'S' Duarte Barbosa, Vol. | ,p. 127. 

"2 Ibid., Vol. Il, p. 112. 

 Ibid., pp. 90-91. 

4K. Jain, op. cit., p. 104. 

'SS Duarte Barbosa, Vol. |, p. 178. 

"88 Ibid., Vol. Il, pp. 90-91. 

‘87 A coconut tree was of great use to people in Malabar. Almost every part of it 
was used. It bore good fruit. Its water quenched the thirst better than the water. 
Oil was also extracted from these fruit. And from the outer husk, certain cord 
was also made. With leaves of coconut tree, people thatched their houses and 
from the shell, close to kernel, were made charcoal for goldsmiths. Sugar, 


vinegar and wine were also made from the must of coconuts. Duarte Barbosa, 
Vol. Il, pp. 90-91. 
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procured from Gujarat. The Arabs also knew Indian fruits like mangoes, 
jackfruit, lemons, coconuts, citrus and jamun. Animals might have been 
exported from India. Ibn Battuta was presented five rare sheeps of high 
prices that were brought from Ma'bar and Malabar. In Malabar, the 
‘natives made cord from the outer husk of the coconuts. It was exported to 
many parts of the outer world."°? Cords made of coconut husk were 
exported to western Asia where ‘they were employed in shipbuilding 
industry. Dhows were not nailed but stitched with these cords. | 


Imports 


Indian commodity structure was more oriented towards exports. 
Almost everything of necessity was produced in India. Only a limited 
section of Indians enjoyed access to capital. It discouraged imports into 
India. Therefore, Indian imports were limited to selected exotic items and | 
war animals, which were demanded by the ruling elites. Spices, aromatics | 
were imported for re-export to foreign destinations. Horses and elephants 
were imported from western Asia and Ceylon respectively. Spices and | 
aromatics came from southeast Asia. China sent silk and porcelain. 
Besides pearls, precious stones, gold, silver and copper were the other — 
chief imports of India. | | + 
- Indian rulers required war animals like horses and elephants in large 
numbers. Islamic invasions and the emergence of small kingdoms in south 
India necessitated employment of war animals in an era of continuous 


warfare. Indians were poor in horse breeding. They reared their horses on | 


— '* Ibn Battuta, (Mahdi Husain), p. 208. 


— 189 Duarte Barbosa, Vol. Il, pp. 90-91. 
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boiled rice and vegetables.’ The horse merchants were clever enough 
not to bring any farrier with them. It would have affected their trade. They 
did not even let any farrier come to India."*' As a result, there was a huge 
demand for good horses in India. These horses came from Bahrain, 
Yemen, Iraq, Suhar, Aden and Persia.'°* Horses always accompanied men 
on their voyage from west Asia to India. Though Persia, Iraq and Arabia‘? 
were the main exporters of good horses to India, yet Marco Polo points out 
that people of Anin in China sent good number of horses to India and 
earned large profits. The horse merchants earned sizeable profit, and 
were even in a position to bargain with the native rulers. Malik-ul-Islam 
Jamaluddin entered into an agreement with Sunder Pandya to bring 1400 
horses annually from Kish and 10,000 horses from Persia, Bahrain, 
Hormuz and Kulhat. These imported horses fetched price upto 2,200,000 
dinars, which were collected from temples and courtesans in south 
India."°° The rulers also promised to compensate the horses lost on a 


‘8° Marco Polo, Vol. Il, p. 345. Nkitin also records that in India, “Horses are fed 
on peas; also on khichris, boiled with sugar and oil; early in the morning they 
get shishenivo, Horses are not born in that country, but oxen and buffaloes; 
and these are used for riding, conveying goods, and every other purpose.” 
Nkitin, p. 10. | 


'61 Marco Polo, Vol. I, p. 340. 

'€2 ~Al-Qalaqashandi, p. 87; Marco Polo, Vol. I, pp. 83-84; Vol. Il, p. 44. 

‘83 Horses were introduced in Arabia from Syria. Horses were loved for their 
speed and loyalty. They were important for any Bedouin raid (ghazw). A 
common saying in Arabia advises that in case of shortage of drinking water, it 
should go to horse than one’s child. Phillip K. Hitti, History of the Arabs, p. 20- 
Pad 

'©4 Marco Polo, Vol. Il, p. 119. 


'®> Wassaf in The History of India as Told by its Own Historians, Vol. Ill, pp. 
33-34. | 
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voyage. Thus, Ma'bar was a major importer of horses from all quarters." 
Ankola, Mirjan and Honnavara in Vijayanagar received bahri horses.’ 
Sind received horses from west Asia. — sent his son to Sind to 
ensure a regular supply of war horses.° | | | 
‘War horses were central to medieval warfare. Simon Digby argues | 
that the military superiority of Delhi sultanate depended upon its control 
over the supply of war animals. '®’ Malik Kafur fetched 20,000 bahri horses - 
in his invasion on Warangal in 1310 AD. Rudradeva also promised to- 
supply 1,000 horses annually to Delhi.'” Nkitin came across a bazaar held 
annually at Piriatyr (Deccan) where merchants brought as many as 20, 000 | 
_ horses for sale. " The Ayyavoles were also trading in horses in ‘south — 
India. ‘72 The ruler of Thana engaged corsairs to launch their plunder of 
sailing vessels from his — with a covenant that captured horses would 
be handed over to him." | 
_ Elephants were another er weapon in medieval warfare. 
‘Employed primarily to breach forts and break enemy lines, they were also : 
used for ceremonial purposes. Elephant fights were also staged as a 


we Al-Qalaqashandi, p. 78. 
“TSR, Rao, op. cit., p. 225. 


168 Simon Digby, War-Horse and Elephant in the Dehli Sultanate: A Study o of 
Military Supplies, p. 21. 


'©9 Ibid. 
7 bid., p. 48. 
7 Nkitin, pp. 12-13. 


2 Meera Abraham, ‘A Medieval Merchant Guild of South India’, Studies in 
History, Vol. IV, No. 1, p. 22. 


173 Marco Polo, Vol. Il, p. 395. 
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spectacle for the king. Cosmas observes that in India two elephants were 
set with pair of upright timbers with a great crossbeam fastened to them. 
These elephants were then incited to thrash each other with their trunks.'“ 
Chau Ju-Kua speaks of a house built upon elephant's back. According to 
him, the Cholas had 60,000 elephants in their army.'” The figure seemed 
exaggerated, yet the number must be large. The Bahmanis and Delhi 
sultanate were said to have 3,000 war elephants each in _ their 
pilkhanas.'” Elephants were captured from Bengal, south India and 
Pannah in Rajasthan.'’’ The elephants from Ceylon were admired for their 
war skills. Abdur Razzaq informs us that merchants went to Ceylon in 
search of said elephants.'”® The prices of elephants varied according to 
their heights and skills. 

Spices constituted a major part of India’s imports. India did have her 
native sources, yet spices were obtained from southeast Asia. Tome Pires 
opines that pepper of Sunda was better than that of Cochin,'” 


4 Cosmas, (Cathay and the Way Thither), Vol. |, p. 231. Elephants were used 
as pack animals. They carried heavy loads like tents. Almost all the doors of 
forts had elephants’ spikes to ward off elephants strike. Simon Digby shows as 
to how elephants could be used to ford flooded rivers. Swift currents of river 
could result in loss of animals and soldiers. According to Afif, the elephants 
were deployed in two chains, attached by ropes. One chain stood upstream 
whereas the other stayed downstream. The chain of upstream broke down the 
speed of stream. Chain of elephants standing downstream could act as net in 
case any soldier or animal was caught in currents. For more details see Simon 
Digby, op. cit., p. 21. 


® Chau Ju-Kua, p. 96. 

8 Simon Digby, op. cit., pp. 56-76. 
"T Ibid., pp. 65-68. 

8 Abdur Razzaq, p. 20. 


8 Tome Pires, Vol. |, pp. 169-175. 
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_ Java,"*° Sumatra’*' and Malacca.'” It also exported pepper to India. Java 


b’® and cardomoms. 


was abundant with camphor, ® cinnamon, '™ cube 
Cloves were also used for its medicinal properties. It was used to cure 
tooth decay and bad odour from the mouth. Chau Ju Kua informs us that | 
the best cloves came from Arab countries and it had the property to 
remove bad odour of the mouth. High officials even put cloves in their 
‘mouth when they represented their cases before the Emperor.'®” Brunei 
was sending camphor to Vijaynagar, Malabar and Deccan." The natives - 
. of Sumatra, with sufficient amount of past experience, knew how to extract 
good camphor. Marsden records that people ascertained with a simple 
strike of a stick whether a tree contained camphor or not. Camphor was 
divided into many categories depending on its qualities. The finest quality — 
had little heterogeneous particles. Even ‘in modern times, the finest 
camphor could get around two thousand — in the markets of 
Canton. '*’ Cambodia was famous for fine cloves." | 


180 Tome Pires, Vol. |, pp. 180-81: Duarte Barbosa, Vol. Il, p. 19. 
'81 Tome Pires, Vol. 1, p.140. 

"82 Ibid., p. 123. 

'83 Erair Odoric, (Cathay and the Way Thither), Vol. II, p. 153. 
Duarte Barbosa, Vol. Il, p. 191. 

185 Tome Pires, Vol. |, pp. 180-81. 

186 Friar Odoric, (Cathay and the Way Thither), Vol. Il, p. 154. 

| '®7 Chau Ju-kua, p. 209. 

'88 Tome Pires, Vol. |, p. 12. 

- 189 Marsden, History of Sumatra, p. 21. 


199 Tome Pires, Vol. |, p. 12. 
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lbn Battuta states that Indians took cinnamon washed down from the 
mountains of Ceylon without paying anything in return but clothes. In fact, 
the textile industry of India mainly attracted the flow of spices from 
southeast Asian countries. Indian clothes were a prized. commodity in 
southeast Asia. Prior to the emergence of the Malacca empire, Indian 
merchants directly traded with these islands. However, Malacca soon 
started collecting the merchandize from neighbouring islands and emerged 
as an important intermediary. Indians obtained spices from Malacca and 
the latter acquired clothes in return. Tome Pires remarks that Malacca and 
Cambay were so inter dependent on each other that none could survive 
without the other.” 

India imported incenses, saffron, madder, rose water, dried roses, 
putchuk, musk and asafoetida. Western Asia and Africa sent incense, 
saffron, madder, rose water, dried roses and putchuk. Incense was used 
in making sticks for burning before idols. It was greatly valued in China 
and India. Medina,’ Dufar,’? Yemen,'* Somali and Shihr'® were 
important sources of incense for India. Asafoetida, saffron and rosewater 
were called turuska in Vajayanti and this hints at their middieeast Asian 


origin.'”’ In Southeast Asia, musk was obtained from Pegu, Ava, China 


'' Tome Pires, Vol. |, p. 45. 

"82 Ibid., p. 227. 

‘8 Marco Polo, Vol. Il, p. 445. 

94 A HM. Jones, ‘Asian Trade in Antiquity’, in D. S. Richards, op. cit., p. 4. 


'® Neville Chittick, ‘East African Trade with the Orient’, in D. S. Richards, 
op.cit., p. 93. | 


‘88 Duarte Barbosa, Vol. I, pp. 154-156. 


"877K. Jain, op. cit., p. 98. 
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~ and Ceylon.'*? Aloes wood oil, used in perfumes, was brought from Java 
and Ceylon.’ Aloes wood of Cambodia fetched 200 dinars per man in 
‘India.2 Even Champa's aloes wood was highly prized in Calicut. a 
- Southeast Asia also sent sandalwood. Bengal obtained sandalwood for 
Java in return of her clothes.** Sumatra was another important source of 
sandalwood.*”” a 

Ambergris, also called dragon saliva in Chinese literature, was 
- imported into India from Sacotra, Madagascar” and Oman.2” There are _ 
many legends connected with the ambergris. Chinese considered it ‘spittle 
of dragon. According to Chau Ju Kua, ambergris used to be white when 
fresh, red on becoming a bit stale and black when it became old.*°° 
| Ambergris is a waxy substance, secreted by the intestinal tract of the 
sperms of whale. It was used in perfumes and medicines. It was a general — 
belief that ambergris enhanced the quality of perfume. Chau Ju Kua 
considered it important in holding fragrance. It was commonly used in 
incense sticks that were employed in rituals all over the world. Indians 


98 Tome Pires, Vol. |, p. 227; Duarte patkose: Vol. Il, pp. 159- 161, 213-214; Al 
-Qalaqashandi, p. 81. 
1° Al-Qalaqashandi, p. 81. 


200 Al Masudi in The History of India as Told by its Own Historians, Vol. |, p._ 
23. -— = 


oe Duarte Barbosa, Vol. Il, p. 210. 
ms Tome Pires, Vol. I, p. 93. 

203 Gisfalie, p. 7. | 
204 Marco Polo, Vol. Il, pp. 406, 411. 
206 Chau Ju-Kua, p. 237. 
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imported ambergris from western Asia and Africa and further re-exported it 
to southeast Asia and China, where existed a considerable demand for 
such products. 

In the preceding pages, we have discussed how Indians had 
innovated indigenous methods alongwith sericulture to meet the demand 
of silk. Nevertheless, China remained the prime source of good silk for 
India. Marco Polo saw 1000 cart loads of silk coming to Cathay in one day 
alone.””’ Ibn Battuta remarks that silk was found in plenty in China. It was 
even used by beggars and monks. If there were no international demand 
for silk, certainly it would have no value at all in China.*” Chinese 
obtained their silk from mulberry insects. These insects weaved a flossy 
object. After wetting it with hot water, they obtained silk threads. Chinese 
silk enjoyed a high reputation since antiquity. However, the production of 
silk underwent one major change. According to Pliny, it was a transparent 
gauze.*°’ In medieval times, however, it was more like satin and damasks. 

Problems in the traditional Silk Route diverted the flow of trade 
towards the ocean. The Mongol menace made these routes extremely 
hazardous. Therefore, the Chinese junks brought silk upto south India. 
The Ayyavoles of south India were involved in silk trade.*’° They acted as 
intermediaries. The question remained whether or not India imported 


207 Marco Polo, Vol. |, pp. 414-415. 


208 Indians were, however, quick to develop its own sericulture. Gujarat cloth 
industry was heavily dependent upon Chinese raw silk upto seventeenth 
century. By that time, Bengal was able to supply one third of Gujarat demand for 
silk. The Dutch found market for Indian silk in Japan whereas the English 
exported it to Europe from Bengal. lbn Battuta, (Cathay and the Way Thither), 
Vol. IV, p. 111. 


°° Pliny, (Cathay and the Way Thither), Vol. |, p. 197. 


“1° Meera Abraham, Two Medieval Merchant Guilds of South India, p. 179. 
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finished silk clothes from China. It is probable that India imported silk 
more in a raw form. There existed a vibrant silk weaving industry in India. 
- Ahmedabad and Surat were reputed silk weaving centres. Chau Ju Kua 
also refers to the export of silk threads from Chola country. The royal 3 
kharkhanas in Delhi imported raw silk from China.2"' Therefore, it is 
probable that silken clothes were manufactured in India before exporting 
them to the outside world. The emergence of Malacca diverted the flow of 
silk to this kingdom from where Indian merchants obtained the required 
quantity of silk in lieu of clothes and other merchandize. 

| Indian rulers and nobility had an insatiable demand for pearls and 
other precious stones. Marco Polo observes that Bellal kings of 
Dwarasamundra were always eager to buy large pearls and precious - 


212 Similarly, the ruler of Ma'bar had more 


stones even at inflated rates. 
gold, gems and pearls than a city's ransom.”"* Pearl fisheries of Mannar - 
were known for the finest pearls. The Cholas even invaded Ceylon to 
control Mannar pearl fisheries. The pearls of Hormuz also fetched high 
profits in India.*"* The Chola embassy to China in 1077 ~ = pearls 
of various sizes and these were mostly imported into India.’ 

Apart from pearls, Ceylon was a land of various precious stones like 


sapphires, diamonds, emeralds, civets, cats-eye, crystals, topaz, 


211 Al-Qalaqashandi, p. 87. 

ea Marco Polo, Vol. Il, p. 364. 
0 Ibid., p. 338. 
aN Duarte Barbosa, Vol. |, p. 82. 
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antimony, fastisses, agates, sumbades and rubies.7'° Pegu excelled in the 
art of cleaning rubies. They certainly did not perfect the art of polishing. 
These rubies were sent to Pulicat, Vijaynagar and Calicut for polishing,?”’ 
where excellent craftsmen for this work were available. Java?’® and 
Ceylon*’’ exported topaz. Yellow topaz from Ceylon fetched, a good price 
in India, whereas the white ones were less precious and used to forge 
diamonds.“ Duarte Barbosa records that blue sapphire from Ceylon 
fetched handsome prices in India. According to him, the following were the 


prices of good sapphires in this country: 


WEIGHT PRICE 
One weighing one Carat..................cce cee eee cesses eeeee 2 fanam 
One weighing two Carat.......................000eee eee =©9§66 fanam 
One weighing three carat......................:.c000eee ee 10 fanam 


One weighing Meitighal 
(that is about 23 carat)..........00...cccceeseeeeeeeeereeeesee 350 fanams**' 

India also obtained precious stones from western Asia and Africa. 
India imported civet, turquoises, gems and emeralds. Emerald came to 


2*6 Al-Qalaqashandi, p. 81; Ibn Battuta, (Mahdi Husain), p. 220 ; Duarte Barbosa, 
Vol. Il, p. 221, p. 223; Nkitin, p. 20; Rashiduddin in The 2 History of India as 
Told by its Own Historians, Vol. |, p. 70. 


"7 Duarte Barbosa, Vol. Il, p. 217. 

*18 Tome Pires, Vol. |, pp. 180-81. 

219 Duarte Barbosa, Vol. Il, p. 223. 

220 Ibid., p. 224. 

21 Fanam denotes both weight and currency. Fanam stands for a weight little 
over two carats. Eleven fanams make one Metigal and six and half of Metigals 
comprise one ounce. Regarding currency Duarte Barbosa uses the term to 


signify one real silver coin prevelant in south India (around Calicut) at that time. 
Duarte Barbosa, Vol. Il, p. 222. 
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India from Africa through the Arabs (Duarte Barbosa called it a product of 
| Baghdad). Ethiopians obtained emeralds from Blemmyes, the predatory. 
nomads in Africa. Ethiopia exported these emeralds to India and invested | 
the money into many other wares.*” McCrindle writes that emeralds came 
through ‘Adule’. From the port of Broach, these emeralds were exported : 
through other trading routes to Ujjain, thence to Kabul and to Hindukush 
and Central Asia.”° Duarte Barbosa adds that the finest emerald was 
without bubbles in it and left a brass coloured streak when touched with 
stone. These emeralds were as costly as diamonds in Calicut. Civet 
brought from Ethiopia was further re-exported upto China by Indian 
“merchants.” Arabia sent gems.*” Indians were very skilled in the art of | 
inlaying precious stones and it is possible that these imported precious 
stones were used in making exquisite ornaments that fetched high prices 
both in India and abroad. | | oe 
lvory was an important and costly commodity in the Indian Ocean. 
commercial network. It was employed in making ornaments and bridal | 
_ bangles. India had her own sources of ivory. The Coromandel and Ceylon 
produced ivory. Indian elephants did not have big tusks.2% African ivory 
enjoyed huge demand right from west Asia to China. Cambay was a home 
to various skilled workers. They worked upon ivory and re-exported it to 
southeast Asia, China, west Asia and Africa. Ivory was also available in 


southeast Asian countries. It was available in Malay Peninsula, Sumatra | 


222 Cosmas, (Cathay and the Way Thither), Vol. |, p. 230. 

7° McCrindle quoted in (Cathay and the Way Thither), Vol. |, p. 230 (fn. 1). 
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and Java. But, African ivory outweighed other ivories in its colour and 
elegance. It ‘show a pattern of delicate streaks’ whereas other ivories 
consisted of small tusk and ‘reddish tint.’**’ Sofala, Zeila, Berbera, 


Melinde, Abyssinia and Somali were main sources for ivory.*”° 


Ceylon 
also exported some ivory.~” The ivory did not come to India directly from 
Africa. The Arabs had monopolized the African trade in ivory. They 
brought gold and ivory from Africa in return for rosewater, white and 
coarse cloths (brought from Cambay), dates, crystals and opium etc.*”° 
This is the reason why Chau Ju-Kua considers ivory a product of Tashi 
(Arabia) lands.7*" 

The introduction of silk into Syria, India and other countries intruded 
into the Chinese monopoly over silk. Porcelain, however, remained 
exclusively under the Chinese influence. Porcelain jars were exported 
from China. Being heavy and in demand, it must have been a ballast par 
excellence. Hudson thinks that porcelain necessitated the increased 
tonnage of junks.*** Martaban, a Chinese port, was visited by many ships 
to procure porcelain jars.*” In fact, it derived its name from the very word, 


martaban, applied to porcelain jar in the Arabic. Porcelain was used in 


227 Chau Ju-Kua, p. 232. 


#28 Duarte Barbosa, Vol. |, pp.7-9, p. 23; Tome Pires, Vol. |, p. 84; Neville 
Chiltick, ‘East African Trade with the Orient’, in D. S. Richards, op. cit., p. 97. 
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royal kitchens of the Delhi sultans.7 Not only in the royal kitchens, 
Chinese martabans were also used in common households. Ibn Battuta 
was served in Chinese porcelain during his journey from Multan to 
Delhi.“* It was a good vessel for storage. Porcelain was further re- 
exported from India to west Asia and Africa. Gujarat sent porcelain to 
Aden and Jeddah from where it was distributed in the markets of Cairo. 


Greece, Italy and Damascus.** 


Ming Porcelain in Bridgeman Art Library, London 


(Source: Microsoft Encarta) 


*“¢ Simon Digby, ‘The Maritime Trade of India’, in Tapan Raychaudhuri and Irfan 
Habib, eds., op. cit., p. 125. 


*°° Ibn Battuta, (Mahdi Husain), p. 15. 


*°° Ibn Battuta also finds the Chinese porcelain called Sahn in Damascus but it 
not clear whether it came through India or not. M.N. Pearson, op. cit., p. 11. 
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India imported gold, silver, copper and limited quantity of iron. Since 
antiquity, India remained a drain of precious metals. Islamic expansion 
into Africa brought African gold in the Asian markets. The Arabs obtained 
gold from Kilwa, Sofala, Mambasa and Melinde. Gold was also obtained 
for the pyramids of Egypt. Precious metals were exported into India in 
return for the Indian merchandize. Duarte Barbosa finds Gujaratis taking 
gold from Melinde,2” but the Arabs mainly controlled this trade. 
Almost all the ships from Jeddah, Aden and Hormuz carried gold and 
silver to Cambay.*” Malabar received silver and gold in return for its 
spices and other merchandize. Rashiduddin remarks that gold and silver 
were not exported to anywhere else from Malabar.” 

The eastern sector of the Indian Ocean was reputed for spices, 
aromatics, silk and porcelain. It might be possible that Indian exports were 
balanced with these prized commodities. But Indian textiles and its great 
international demand tilted the balance in favour of India. Marco Polo 
refers to the Chinese ships bringing gold to Malabar.*”° During the early 
thirteenth century the Chinese government even tried to increase the 
production of silk to stop the flow of precious metals outside the country.**" 
Tome Pires also notices Gujaratis taking gold from Sumatra.7“ 


*°” Duarte Barbosa, Vol. |, p. 23. 
** Ibid., Vol. Il, p. 47; Tome Pires, Vol. |, pp. 43-45. 


“°° Rashiduddin in The History of India as Told by its Own Historians, Vol. |, 
p. 68. 


249 Marco Polo, Vol. Il, pp. 389-90. 
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Apart from precious metals, India imported iron from the mines of 
Sofala.**° Tome Pires records the export of iron and needles from China,24 
but whether they were intended for India is not clear. Tin was available in 
Malacca and Siam.” Copper was imported into India on a large scale. It 
was imported from Mecca, Jeddah, Aden and Hormuz.*° Marco Polo 
writes that ships from China brought copper as a ballast to Malabar.24” 
- Gujaratis visited Martaban to obtain copper.”“8 Copper imported into India 
was perhaps used to make vessels and utensils, which were also in ~ 
demand in western Asia. | 

Islamic invasions and the gradual rise uf Islamic states in India 
created an increasing demand for slaves.“ They were employed as 
soldiers, bodyguards, sailors and domestic help and as guards in the 
harems. Slaves from central Asia remained a prime choice for the elites in 


north India. They came overland through Afghanistan. On the contrary, the 


243 AL |drisi quoted in Andre Wink, op. cit. Vol. I, p. 61. 
““ Tome Pires, Vol. 1, p. 125. 

* Ibid., p. 108, p. 123. 

*° Ibid., pp. 43-45, 55-57. 

— *47 Marco Polo, Vol. Il, pp. 389-90. 


48 Tome Pires, Vol. |, p. 101. Rashiduddin in The History of India as Told by 
Its Own Historians, Vol. |, p. 68. 


249 Early sultans of Delhi like Qutbuddin Aibek, Iltutmish and Balban were sieves 
from central Asia. Slaves were important to early sultans because of the 
-absence of skilled artisans in India. The Muslims brought many innovations with 
them. Bow carding of cotton, wheel spinning and paper manufacturing were new 
to Indian labour. Thus the invaders and new elite class found it reasonable to 
train their slaves for new tasks. Adoption of new technologies by Indians 
gradually reduced the employment of slaves. When the Mughals arrived in India, 
they found artisans organized in hereditary professional castes rather than 
- slavery. For details see Irfan Habib, ‘Non-Agricultural Production and Urban © 
Economy’, in Tapan Raychaudhuri and Irfan Habib, eds., op. cit., pp. 90-93. 
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principality of Jooner in south India received slaves from foreign countries 
in dhows or Indian ships.*° Ships brought slaves from Africa to south 
India. In the Deccan, habshis rose to high ranks. Simon Digby attributes 
survival of boabab tree in south India to the survival of non Islamic culture 


' Apart from seasoned 


that came with these habshis from Africa.” 
soldiers, Africans (the Abyssinians in particular), were excellent sailors. 
The Siddis of Janjira, reputed for their naval skills, came from Africa.7°? 
The Abyssinians were also employed in Indian ships to ward off the 
pirates. The Jews in India also employed slaves. In the Geniza letters, 
there is a reference regarding a female slave named Ashu in India.?°° 
However, it is not clear whether she originally belonged to India or was 
bought from western Asia or China. Another letter refers to the gift of a 
girl around six to be kept as a personal attendant. 

India imported various miscellaneous items from different countries. 
Woolen carpets, woollen clothes, hats and velvet came from Persia and 
Arabia.2* Indian swords were reputed in the Islamic world, but Bengal 
imported krisks and swords from Java.*” Tortoise shell and rhino horns 


were prized commodities imported from Africa.2° Rhino horn was valued 


250 Nkitin, p. 10. 


21 Simon Digby, ‘The Maritime Trade of India’, in Tapan Raychaudhuri and Irfan 
Habib, eds., op. cit., p. 150. 
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because of its supposed medicinal properties. It was a symbol of vigour and 
vitality. India also re-exported rhino horn further east because it grabbed 
huge profits even in the Chinese markets. Edible commodities were also 
brought from foreign destinations. A fish called Qalb-almas was imported 


” Melons of Khwazirm 


from Maldives and fondly devoured in south India.*° 
were also transported to India.*°° The western Asia produced plenty of dates. 
These dates came as ballast from there. Wine was also brought from 
western Asia.~”’ Ships brought quicksilver from Jeddah and Aden to India.7°° - 
Lac was obtained from Martaban in China’' and Melinde in Africa.” 
Cowries were also imported from Maldives. These were used in small 
transactions in Bengal and Kashmir. When Ibn Battuta enquired from the 
grand vazir of Maldives what he should do with cowries, he was advised to 
send them to Bengal.”°° Cowries were also used for commercial transactions 
in Kashmir. | | | 
Thus, one can see how prosperous the Indian Ocean trading world was 
before the arrival of the Europeans. Indians with their vast range of products 

were successful in extracting massive gains. Coastal areas of Gujarat, Malabar, 
the Coromandel and Bengal had specialized their commodity structures. Gujarat 


was famous for its manufactured products, cotton textiles in particular. It also 


**’ Ibn Battuta, (H.A.R. Gibb), p. 547. 
58K. Jain, op. cit, p. 98. 
‘**° Duarte Barbosa Vol. |, pp. 55-57, Vol. Il, p. 47. 
7 Tome Pires, Vol. |, p.101. 
61 Duarte Barbosa, Vol. |, p. 23. 
62 Ibn Battuta, (Mahdi Husain), p. 210. 


263 Marco Polo, Vol. I, p. 167. 
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exported indigo, leather and vessels. Malabar was famous for its spices, but it 
also specialized in sugar and foodgrains. The Coromandel exported clothes and 
silken threads. They also controlled the supply of pearls. Bengal was home to 
expensive clothes of cotton and silk. It also exported slaves and eunuchs. Indian 
imports were mainly dominated by war animals namely horses and elephants. 
Spices, precious stones, ivory, silk and porcelain were the other imports, but a 
big share of these were re-exported to foreign destinations to earn profits. For 
example, precious stones were imported from Ceylon and worked upon jewellery 
in India. These expensive pieces of jewellery catered to the demands of rich 
clients throughout Asia and Africa. 
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Chapter Six 
Mercantile Communities 


Traders remained soul to any commercial activity in the Indian Ocean trading 
world. In simple words, a trader was a person who risked his capital. He obtained 
commodities, available in plenty, from a market at lower prices. These commodities 
were then transported to distant markets where greater demands existed for them. 
Commodities fetched higher prices and the margins were kept as profits. In 
medieval times, trading was not as easy as it looked. It involved a large number of 
- complexities. Merchants had to cross distant boundaries, overcome risks of plunder 
and unjust bargains to execute beneficial transactions. Tributes and gifts added to : 
_ their expenditures. Merchants operating in the Indian Ocean also overcame various. 
political, socio-cultural and linguistic barriers to form global trading networks. They 
formed associations and guilds to extract good deals from the nobility and elites. 
These mercantile groups also exerted pressure to strike the best possible 
transaction for their members. ‘When Vasco da Gama and his armada was 
perceived as a threat by the local Muslim merchants, they threatened the Samuri_ 
(the ruler) that they would leave Calicut en mass, if their demands were not met. 
Indian guilds like the Manigramam and Ainnurruvar were extremely powerful. Even 
the rulers hesitated to interfere in their internal affairs. | 

In the early times, trade was present in the crudest form, namely barter. | 
Money and other complexities had little place in it. Evolution of state and society 
resulted in the expansion of economies. Markets began to expand. Merchants 
_ found unprecedent mobility. The states established strong nexus with traders. 

The kingdoms bordering the Indian Ocean like the Cholas restructured their 
imperial policies with an eye on the benefits of both sea and land trade.’ | 
| Study of mercantile communities and their associations, operating in 


the Indian Ocean, presents several challenges. These groups displayed both — 


"Keneth R. Hall, ‘International Trade and Foreign Diplomacy in Early South India’, 
Journal of the Economic and Social History of the Orient, Vol. 21, pt. 1, p. 95. 
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flexibility and rigidity. The associations and guilds of merchants included 
members of different ethnic groups. We also have numerous references in 
the contemporary sources pointing towards the separate quarters of people 
of different faiths or coming from different regions. These groups sometimes 
specialized in particular commodities. Lubbais mostly dealt in pearls and 
textiles, whereas Mapillas controlled spices. The merchants resided in 
separate quarters with their own shahbanders (leaders). They decided the 
disputes of the merchants as per their own customs and cultures. Thus, 
mercantile groups, operating in the Indian Ocean maritime world, dispalyed a 
peculiar mixture of flexibility and rigidity. This was perhaps a necessity for 
successful trading ventures 

In the present chapter, an effort is being made to study the composition 
of the merchants with reference to their regional mooring and religious 
affiliations. This broad framework helps to analyze the various characteristics 
of sea merchants in India. | 


Muslims 


As discussed in earlier chapters, it has been observed that the 
emergence of Islam and its subsequent expansion provided considerable 
impetus to mercantile activities. It heralded a period of economic recovery. 
Prophet Muhammad was a trader. Merchants were thus not relegated to the 
lower rung of social hierarchy. They enjoyed equal sharing of economic 
prosperity, several privileges, a considerable amount of mobility and ample 
respect. Muslim merchants and adventurers diplayed equal zeal for 
expansion. In fact, the Muslim merchants often managed to penetrate distant 
markets much before the arrival of the Muslim armies. By twelfth century, 
Muslim armies overran large parts of Asia, Africa and Europe, creating Pan 
Islamica. I\t was characterized by more security, better mobility, increased 
consumption and mercantile activities. The Arabs had already conquered 
Persia and inherited navigational skills from them. These navigational skills 
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helped the Arab merchants to dominate the sea trade of the Indian Ocean 
upto the arrival of the Europeans. They were found operating right upto | 
Africa, India, southeast Asia and even China by the tenth century. 

India always enjoyed close trading relations with Persia and Arabia. 
Indian ports were in touch with the western world. S.R. Rao opines that the 
port of Cambay might have been used even in the Harrapan times.” Ships 
from Arabia regularly sailed upto Malabar and Ceylon to obtain spices. The 
Periplus records that the ports of Muziris (Crangnore) abounded with ships 
sent there with cargoes from Arabia and by the Greeks. Similarly, Pliny refers 
to the large number of Arab settlers in Malabar.* Konkan was an important 
shipbuilding centre. Arabs visited Konkan to obtain teak. Dhows were built in — 
~ Konkan. Indian rulers also remained quite accommodative towards. the sea 
traffic. They invited and encouraged the settlement of foreigners in their 
areas. These early settlements of the Arabs and Persians brought the first 
- seeds of Islam into India. About 10,000 Muslims were residing in Saymur 
around the tenth century.” Muslims inhabited Sind prior to the invasion of 
Muhammad bin Qasim in 712 AD. In Gujarat, there was a large population of 
Muslim merchants. A merchant, Nuruddin Firuz, from western Asia acquired 
land in Somanath to construct a mosque.° Located in the vicinity of the 
temple, the charter for the grant was signed by several local dignitaries. The - 
Muslims were also entrusted with the maintenance of the mosque. Bitter 7 
memories of 1025 AD perhaps did not create that much a stir as it does in 
present times. Muslims were already enjoying several privileges in south 


India before the march of Islamic armies in the early thirteenth century. They 


| 2§ R. Rao, op. cit., p. 220. | 
3 Andre Wink, Al-Hind: The Making of the Indo-Islamic World, Vol. |, p. 68. 


“ Al Masudi in The History of India as Told by its Own Historians, Vol. I, p. 69: 
K.N. Chaudhuri, op. cit., p. 98. | 


> Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XXXIV, p. 141; Also see Romila mapa: Somanatha: | 
The Many Voices of a eer pp. 88-95. " 
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were given religious freedom and permission to build their mosques. A 
merchant named Misqal in Calicut was rich enough and fellow merchant 
congregated in his house to take his advice.° The sultans of Maldives 
assigned ‘a third of the taxes of the islands as alms to traveling foreigners in 
recognition of his reception of Islam.’’ 

Duarte Barbosa believed that the Portuguese discovery of Indian routes 
helped in curbing the expansion of Islam.®° Otherwise, Malabar would have 
definitely been ruled by a Moorish King. Muslims were indeed very influential 
in Calicut when Vasco da Gama reached Calicut. They formed groups to 
exert pressure on the rulers to force the foreigners to leave the port. To the 
European eye, it was a Muslim conspiracy to obtain power and control over 
the entire trade. They clothed the event with religious and ethnic colours. 
Local traditions however point towards a different scenario. Perumal was a 
respected ruler of Malabar around eighth century. He met some Muslim 
saints after their visit to Adam’s Peak. Teachings of Islam so impressed him 
that he decided to visit Arabia in their company. Perumal was not destined to 
return and died on the sea (thus came the word al-Samuri, the Zamorin).? 


© Ibn Battuta, (Mahdi Husain), p. 189. 


’ Ibn Battuta records an interesting incident that resulted in the conversion of 
Maldives into a Muslim land. Referring to local traditions, he records that there 
came a demon from the sea every month. It was a custom to offer him a local 
woman to be devoured. But one pious Muslim from Morocco decided to help the 
local family and decided to offer himself in lieu of a girl of the family. He disguised 
himself as a girl and continued to recite Quran throughout night. The demon did not 
dare to touch him. The same thing happened in the next month. The rulers of 
Maldives were so impressed by the incident that they decided to embrace Islam. 
People also followed their rulers and the whole of island was converted to Islam. 
lon Battuta, The Rihla, Tr. and Ed., Albert Gray, lbn Battuta in the Maldives and 
Ceylon, pp. 14-16 (hereafter cited as Ibn Battuta, (Albert Gray)). These local tales 
were perhaps the best way to adjust the new trading communities in the local 
settings. And these were found almost in all the regions of Indian Ocean trading 
empire. 


* Duarte Barbosa, Vol. II, p. 74. 


° It is not convincingly proved whether the story was a real event or invented to 
display close affiliations of Hindu Samuris with the Muslims. Perumal was said to be 
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However, he sent the last word that the Muslims should always be cordially | 
welcomed in Calicut. Malabar presented an interesting example of peaceful 
co-existence to reap the fruits of maritime trade. Interestingly, unlike | 
Malacca, the nobility here was not forced to adopt the new religion (Islam)." 
Hinduism remained the religion of the rulers and the masses. 

Andre Wink considered Mapillas and Lubbais as constituting Muslim 
diasporas in India.'’ The word diaspora denotes the settlement of groups far 
from their original home. This perfectly describes the search of the Jews for 
their original home. Can this term be applied to the Muslims of India? Islam 
_ was not attached with any specific region. It was a cosmopolitan religion that 
believed in mobility and expansion. Conversion was also permitted. When the 
first generation of merchants brought this new creed into India, it found ready — 
acceptance among the lower classes existing at the fringes of social 
hierarchy. Fishing communities benefited from the new religion. Muslim | 
merchants married native women. The children of such unions and converts 
constituted a new element in Indian Islam. No doubt, these communities 
sometimes traced their origin to Arabia, yet Arabia did not act as a promised 
land to them. Their beliefs and rituals displayed a considerable amount of 
fusion with local customs and practices. Contemporary travellers were fully 
aware of this composition. Ibn Battuta remarks that the Pardesis were from — 
_ Persia and Arabia, whereas as the Mappillas were clearly recognised as the 7 
| natives of Malabar. The Baysiras, Mappilas and Lubbias aneeee marked 
fusion of local traditions in their beliefs and usages. 7 

From the twelfth century onwards, the Mapillas emerged as influential | 


sea traders of Malabar. Along with the Pardesis, they controlled a large 


impressed by the teachings of Islam and visited Mecca, yet his successors 
remained Hindu and never attempted to visit Mecca or adopt Islam. Andre Wink, op. 
cit., Vol. |, p. 77. | 


'° islamic Pase (a country of southeast Asia) agreed to trade with Malacca only if 
the ruler of Malacca converted to Islam. Tome Pires, Vol. |, p. 239. | 


y Anure Wink, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 65-104. 
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chunk of maritime trade towards western Asia. Duarte Barbosa states that 
Pardesis were the natives of Arabia, Gujarat, Persia, Khurasan and Deccan. 
In reality, they were foreigners who traded in Malabar. On the contrary, 
Mapillas were the natives of Malabar. They constituted one-fifth of the total 
population of Malabar.'* The word Mapilla is formed with two native words ma 
(big) and pilla (child). They were the offsprings of the union of Muslim 
merchants with local women. The revival of Hinduism during ninth century 
AD, with strict adherence to the concept of pollution, forbade the contacts of 
upper class Hindus with Muslims. Thus, the merchants acquired their wives 
from fishing communities. Such marriages were legalized under the provision 
of muttah."» The phenomenon worked in favour of the Mapillas. They 
inherited both sailing and trading skills. They specialized in maritime traffic 
towards the Persian Gulf and Red Sea. They played an important role for the 
ruling classes owing to their control over the supply of bahri horses from 
western Asia. The Cholas and Vijayanagar empire were acquiring horses 
from the Malabar. It was perhaps the result of Mapilla monopoly over the 
supply of war horses. Their contacts in western Asia (Arabia and Persia) 
enabled them to emerge as intermediary of horse trade in India. The Mapillas 
enjoyed several privileges and became economically well off. They were 


provided autonomy and religious protection. They appointed their leaders. 


2 Duarte Barbosa, Vol. Il, pp. 74-75. 


'S Muttah is a marriage contracted for a limited period, for a certain amount of 
money. The muttah marriages are said to be lawful among the Shias, but unlawful 
among the Sunnis. The Shias established the legality of muttah upon the following 
verse of Quran: 

Surah, |V, 28. 

“Forbidden to you also are married women except those who are in your hands as 
slaves. This is the law of god for you. And, it is allowed you, besides this, to seek 
out wives by mean of your wealth with modest conduct and without fornication. And 
give those with whom ye have cohabite their dowry. This is the law. But, it shall be 
no crime in you to make agreement over and above the law. Verily God is knowing, 
Wise!” 
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The rulers were very accommodative towards them. When the friends of Ibn 
Battuta demanded the son of a local ruler as a hostage in their ship as long 
as they stayed in the port of Mangalore, the qazi Badr-ud-din convinced him 
that the ruler of Mangalore could do no harm to them because ‘the sultan © 
_ fears us.’ ‘The fear’ might be the threat of mass migration by Muslim 
merchants from his ports, resulting in the decline of revenues. The natives 
however still avoided contacts with them. The Hindus of Malabar did not let 
them inside their homes.'° This practice again confirms their plebeian origin. 
Mapillas were helped by various social factors. During the ongoing 
movement of Hindu revivalism Shankaracharya, a Namboordari Brahman, 
radicalized Hinduism. Namboordaris and Nayars became the custodians of 
both religion and politics in Kerala. These two communities were oriented 
more towards agriculture. Trading activities, especially maritime commerce 
were not suitable to the new found gentry. Sea journey resulted in contact 
with the mlecchas and avoidance of one’s religious practices. Aversion to the | 
sea journey was so strong that any member of the high caste was sure to 
lose his caste if he happened to cross the seas. He was declared apantakya, 
i.e. no longer able to enjoy community lunch."° When captain Gabral held 
some Nayars on board in his ship to guarantee his success and safety, the 
Samuri at once requested the replacement of these Nayars with others 
— ‘because they were gentilhommes and could neither eat nor drink on 
board.’’’ Mapillas, professing Islam, derived benefits from such a situation. 
They became indispensable to the local ruling elites who wanted to exact : 
their share in prosperous maritime trade of the Indian Ocean. 
Global deviopments helped the Mapillas. Towards the end of the twelfth | 


century, the Karimis overtook the trading activities of the Jews in the Red 


“Ibn Battuta, (Mahdi Husain), p. 185. 
 Ibid., p. 183. 
18 Andre Wink, op. cit., Vol. |, p. 73. 


"’ Ibid. 
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Sea. Saladin established a fanatic Sunni dynasty (the Ayyubs in 1173 AD) in 
Egypt dispalcing the Shia Fatimids. The Ayyubs also evicted the Jews from 
their areas because of their trading links with the Christians during the 
Crusades. Trade to Aden came into the hands of the Karimis around the 
thirteenth century. The Karimis specialized in Indian pepper and clothes, 
mostly sought after in western Asia and Europe. Fischel has studied one 
important aspect of the Karimis. According to him, the Karimis commercial 
organization was based on religious affiliation and they were all Muslims.’® 
Arabic and Persian provided uniform languages to all the Muslim merchants 
throughout the Indian Ocean. Therefore, the religious and linguistic affiliation 
of the Mapillas with the Karimis would have enabled them to have better 
control over the supply of commodities from India. 

The Lubbais, a corrupt form of the word Arabi, were influential sea 
merchants of Tamilnadu.'? The Chola expansion and subsequent interest in 
maritime trade attracted merchants from distant areas. The Lubbais traced 
their origin to an earlier branch of merchants from Arabia. They boasted of 
their pure Arab blood and professed the Shafite school of Islam. They 
continued with their old traditions even after the influx of the Turkish power in 
south India under Malik Kafur. Interestingly, the Lubbais of coastal areas 
(Marrikayars) abhorred the Lubbais of interior because of their mixed blood. 
This abhorrence also benefited them in one respect. Lubbais of coastal areas 
often preferred to marry their children to the Shafites of Ceylon and southeast 
Asia. In this way, trading relations could be easily established in far off 
countries. Thus, they formed their trading world in association with the larger 
network in the eastern sector of the Indian Ocean. Marrikayars were 


extremely rich and they owned big ships. They made Kayal their 


"8 Walter J. Fischel, ‘The Spice Trade in Mamluk Egypt: A Contribution to the 
History of Medieval Islam’, Journal of the Economic and Social History of the 
Orient, Vol. 1, p. 166. 


"2 C. Bayly, Islam in South India, quoted in Andre Wink, op. cit., Vol. !, p. 78. 
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headquarters; a step which strengthened their dominance over the supply of | 
pearls. Indian pearls were eagerly sought after in the trading world of the 
Indian Ocean. They also managed to extract a good deal from the local 
rulers. In Kayalpattinam, a Muslim was allowed to levy a tax upon the | 
collection of pearls.2° He even executed judgments and dispensed justice. It 
was again a custom in Kayalpattinam that ‘the catch (pearls)’ of Friday would 
go to the ship owners (normally Marrrakayars).2' Though the Marrrakayars 
boasted of their purity of blood and remained exclusive, yet their mosques 
displayed a kind of hybrid culture. Their mosques, with lotus and other local 
symbols, point to the impact of Hindu culture in their constructions.22 Again, 
in the face of onslaught by the Portuguese, these Lubbais were readily 
helped and protected by the local Nayars who recognised their importance to — 
the local economy. | | . 

Around the eleventh century AD, thousands of Muslim merchants were 
settled in the western ports of India. Sind and Gujarat were in close contact 
with the Persian Gulf and the Red Sea. The Arabs visited Konkan to obtain 
teak for their dhows. Sind was an inevitable part of the Persian Gulf trade. 
Maqbul Ahmad argues that Sind acted as the main centre for the diffusion of 
Arabic culture in India. No region had such a large number of Arab settlers as 
Sind.*? Thus, control over Debal was a necessity for Muslim merchants 
‘settled around Fars (Persia) and Makran. After his invasion of 712 AD, 
Muhammad bin Qasim concentrated on the fortification of Debal. Muslim 
migrants followed Muslim armies into India. Soon the Muslims were in control 
of Sind. They brought merchandize from distant countries like China, - 
_ southeast Asia and Malabar. They re-exported it to western Asia. These 


* Andre Wink, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 78. 
*" Lubbais were also known as the jewellers in south India. Ibid., p. 79. 
—* Ibid., p. 80. 


*3 Maqbul Ahmad, op. cit., pp. 6-7. 
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Muslim merchants were also instrumental in the supply of war-horses to the 
Delhi sultan. Ghiasuddin Balban had to send his son to Sind to ensure the 
regular supply of these war horses (bahri) to Delhi.** 

Gujarat was a flourishing centre of cotton textiles. Better connectivity 
with the hinterlands and benevolent attitude of the rulers towards sea trade 
attracted Muslim merchants to Gujarat. These Muslim merchants were given 
independence, protection and religious freedom. As a result, the merchants 
flocked to the ports of Gujarat bringing in great amount of prosperity and 
revenues. Gurjara Pratihara rulers followed the suit of the Rashtrakutas. They 
also began to patronize the foreign traders. Broach and Cambay became the 
favourite ports for the Persians and Arabs. These merchants married with the 
locals and offsprings of these unions were known as Bysiras.~’ The Balharas 
authorized the leaders of Bysiras to regulate their affairs. None, but the 
Muslims governed the fellow Muslim merchants in the Balharas’ kingdom 
(min qiblai balhara).*° The Muslims replaced the Hindu rulers of Gujarat 
after the invasion of Alauddin Khalji in the early fourteenth century. The 
Muslims penetrated into the interiors of the country. Muslim activities were 
recorded in Junagarh and Annhilwara from this period onwards. They 
financed the construction of beautiful mosques and houses. They even 
financed royal armies and hired private guards. Duarte Barbosa observes 
that the Muslims of Malabar paid no attention to the matters of weapons.~’ 
Nayars were the warrior class of Malabar, but in Gujarat, the situation was 
somewhat complex. Muslims were strong enough to raise the banner of 


revolt. In the first half of thirteenth century, a Muslim merchant of Cambay, 


*4 Simon Digby, War-Horse and Elephant in the Dehii Sultanate: A Study of 
Military Supplies, p. 21. 


*°\/.K. Jain, Trade and Traders in Western India (AD 1000- 1300), p. 120. 
8 Andre Wink, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 66. 


27 Duarte Barbosa, Vol. II, p. 110. 
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named Saida, challenged the local governor, Vastupala, and revolted against | 
the latter.° | 

Gujarat presented a different picture regarding the Muslim _— 
The Arabs and Persians visited Gujarat since antiquity. Muslim armies 
invaded the ports of Thane as early as 636 AD. Chalukyas and Gurjara 
Partiharas spoiled the military expedition sent by the governor of Bahrain. 
Numerous inscriptions found in Gujarat testified Muslim penetration in the 
interiors. Haji Ibraham of Cambay was called, “chief of the merchants and 
| prince of shipmasters’” in an epitaph (1291 AD). A Junagarh inscription (1286- 
87) commemorates the construction of a mosque by Abul Qasim, who was 
also addressed as the prince of chieftains and shipmasters and pilgrims to 
the city of Mecca and Medina.” Another inscription from Annhilwara (1232 
AD) refers to a merchant Fakhruddin Ibrahim, who belonged to a merchant 
family of Shahrzur in aid He came to India as an agent of his taroly and 
settled in Annhilwara .° | | a 

A considerable amount of general harmony existed between the locals | 
and foreign merchants. They were promised complete autonomy and fair 
play. A co-religionist decided their cases. The important inscription of Veraval 
dated 1264 AD records the grant of land out of mahajanpali to a famous 
sailor and merchant named Nuruddin Firuz in Somanath. The grant was 
witnessed by brihat purush, the elites of the town. A jamatha was also 
appointed to look after the day-to-day works of the mosque. This Jamatha : 


consisted of sailors, oilman, religious teachers, whitewasher and mason ete. 


—*87 K. Jain, op. cit., p. 75. 
— * Ibid., p. 76. 


30 Ibid. 
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Any surplus income was to be sent to Mecca and Medina.*' This inscription 
indicates a clear desire of the locals to attract the foreigners and ensure 
complete religious freedom to the Muslims willing to trade in Somanath. The 
port must have gone into decline after the plunder by Mahmud of Ghazni. 
Nevertheless, economic concerns and ground realities overcame any 
religious considerations. It testifies the impact of maritime trade in creating a 
hybrid Indian society especially around coastal areas. 

Gujarat gained a lot from Muslim participation. Cambay became a 
world-renowned port. Merchants of the whole world crowded the streets of 
Cambay for trade. It stretched two arms, one to Aden and the other to 
Malacca.” Merchants from Gujarat were also found trading in Malacca, Aden, 
-Hormuz and other Indian Ocean ports. Interestingly, the Hindu classes 
dominated the inland trade of Gujarat, whereas Muslims controlled the sea 
trade. Muslims’ presence also attracted the supply of bahri horses to 


Gujarat.” 


The availability of war horses must have helped its sea trade reach 
unprecedent heights. 

Bengal came in contact with Islam during the early thirteenth century 
when a handful of Khalji soldiers conquered the city of Gaur. Some Muslim 
immigration might have followed the political victory. In Bengal, a clear 
demarcation was visible among the inhabitation of different communities. 
Duarte Barbosa observes that the Muslims lived mostly in the seaports where 
there was a regular traffic of ships arriving with rich merchandize from distant 
countries. The Hindus, on the other hand, populated the interiors.” Muslim 


merchants of Bengal were extremely rich. Some of them even owned big 


*' Veraval Stone Inscription, Hijri 662, Vikram -1320, Simha 151. D.C. Sarkar, ed., 
Select Inscriptions, Vol. Il, pp. 402-403; also see Romila Thapar, Somanatha: 
The Many Voices of a History, pp. 88- 95. 

2 Tome Pires, Vol. |, p. 42. 

°° Duarte Barbosa, Vol. I, p. 118. 


4 Duarte Barbosa, Vol. II, p. 135. 
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ships like junks. Tome Pires records their nationalities from Chaul, Dabhol, 
Goa, Persia, Turkistan and Arabia.” It is however not sure whether he points 
to the nationalities of these merchants with reference to their respective 
regions (of inhabitation) or spoken languages. Whatever might be his criteria, : 
one thing was very clear that these merchants played a crucial role in 
establishing the commercial relations of Bengal with southeast Asia. Division | 
of the Indian Ocean trade into two halves benefited Bengal. Every year one ~ 
or two ships containing a merchandize of eighty to ninety crusades each 
sailed to Malacca from Bengal. Four or five junks also sailed to Pegu and 
Malacca every year. They grew in number with the passage of time.* 
‘Malacca and Pase were Islamic kingdoms and this might have provided 
another advantage to the Muslim merchants of Bengal. These merchants 
were engaged in exporting slaves, textiles, sugar and other commodities from 
Bengal to different sectors of the India Ocean. | | 

Bengal was under the control of the Muslim rulers and hence the 
political will required for promoting maritime commerce was not lacking. 
Indian rulers normally followed the policy of laissez faire in the internal affairs | 
of sea traders as long as their participation ensured regular revenues. The 
merchants of Bengal not only participated in sea trade but also patronized 
shipbuilding. Bengal was constructing junks around the fifteenth century 
when China had stopped active participation in the Indian Ocean trade.°” 
Merchants owned large junks for trading. In addition to junks, dhows on the 
pattern of Arabia were also constructed in Bengal. Though there is no direct 
| evidence, yet it is possible that the fishing communities, like in Malabar and 


the Coromandel, would also have found Islam a better option promising more 


*° Tome Pires, Vol. |, p. 94. 
7 Duarte Barbosa, Vol. Il, p. 134. 


3 Ibid., p. 142; Simon Digby, ‘The Maritime Trade of India’, in Tapan ee | 
and Irfan Habib, eds., op. cit., p. 131. | 
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freedom and mobility. Poor strata of Muslims might have provided efficient 
labour to the shipbuilding industry.*° 

Muslim merchants dealt in all kinds of commodities. Their merchandize 
ranged from costly pearls and others luxuries to staples like black rice and 
dates. In fact, traders in the Indian Ocean always favoured division of their 
merchandize in both luxuries and staples. The Mapillas of Malabar were 
reputed intermediaries and they were instrumental in arranging supply of 
spices and pepper. Gujarati Muslims controlled the supply of cotton textiles, 
indigo and other manufactured products like vessels and ornaments to 
western Asia, Africa and southeast Asia. In the Coromandel, the Muslim 
Lubbais monopolized Kayal pearl fisheries. The duties were collected by the 
Muslim and all the catch of Friday was to go to the owners of the ships called 
Champanes (sampans in local dialect).°? The Muslims of Bengal dealt in 
staples ranging from sugar and rice to costly textiles. Sanbaf, mamos and 
duguz, all varieties of Indian silk, were in considerable demand throughout 
the Indian Ocean trading world. Even Ibn Battuta took Bengal cloth as a 
present for the ruler of Sumatra.*” Slaves from Bengal were readily sought 
after. Marco Polo noticed the slave trade of Bengal. He observed that slaves 
and eunuchs were sold to sea merchants who took them all over the world.”" 


38 There is almost no reference to the menial staff of the crew on a ship in any of 
the contemporary sources. It would have been very helpful to understand the 
character of these unsung heroes of the sea. They were as important as any other 
on the ship. Besides, considerable amount of shipbuilding traditions also existed in 
Bengal. Ibn battuta found that both yunks and dhows were constructed in Bengal. 
lon Battuta, (Cathay and the Way Thither), Vol. IV, p. 90. The industry would have 
employed labour from the weaker sections of both the Muslims and Hindus. 
However, Barbosa tells us that the Muslims dominated the coastal areas. Duarte 
Barbosa, Vol. I, p. 135. It is probable that they benefited from the shipping industry 
of Bengal. However it is just a hypothesis that needed detailed study. 


°° Friday is a holy day for the Muslims. For details see Duarte Barbosa, Vol. Il, 
pp.120-124; Andre Wink, op. cit., Vol. |, p. 79. 


*° Ibn Battuta, (Mahdi Husain), p. 242. 


“1 Marco Polo, Vol. Il, p. 115. 
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Duarte Barbosa describes the hunt for eunuchs by Muslim merchants in 
Bengal in the following words: | 

“The Moorish merchants of this city of Tamer travel up country 

to buy heathen boys from their parents or from other persons 

who steal them and castrate them, so that they are left quite . 

flat. Many die from this; those who live they train well and sell 

them. They value them much as the guardian of their women 

and estates and for their low objects.”** 
Again a _ 
| ~ “Eunuchs they held in high esteem as a man of upright ~ | 
character.” | | | 
The Muslim merchants also sought the protection of guilds. An 
important guild of south India, the Manigramam was noteworthy in this 
regard. Originally, it was a guild of Christians, who had settled in Qulion after. 
the death of Saint Thomas. The guild was extended various privileges. It 
formed alliances with Anjuvannan and other mercantile organization. Meera 


Abraham opines that Arab Muslims were also the members of this guild.” | 


Jews 


The Jews constituted another important group in the Indian Ocean 
trade. Destruction of the Jerusalem (70 AD.) and subsequent religious — 
persecution forced their migration from Babylonia. India, south India in 
particular, displayed close contacts with ‘the Persian Gulf and Red Sea 
around the first century. A group of Jews therefore arrived at Crangnore after 
the destruction of the Second Temple. Local traditions also alluded to the 


persecution of the Jews by Titus and Vespian and their migration to south | 


“? Duarte Barbosa, Vol. Il, p. 147. 


*° Meera Abraham, Two Medieval Merchant Guilds of South India, p. 25. 
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India.“* Hebrew manuscripts claimed the number of Jews to be around 10,000 
in Malabar.” Zayad Din in his book Tuhfat at Mujahidin records (1563 AD) 
that the Jews and Christians migrated to Malabar before the arrival of Islam.” 
Traditons also allude to the migration of Christians into south India because 
of religious persecution,*” yet there is no clear reference to any joint 
migration of the Jews and Christians in India. 

The concept of diaspora can be aptly applied to the Jewish settlement 
in south India. The Jews always affiliated themselves with religion and 
‘oromised land’ (Israel).*° They failed to develop any composite Judaic Hindu 
culture. Besides their emergence and decline remained closely associated 
with the activities of the Jews in Babylonia and then al Fustat. The word 
diaspora has been coined by the Greek speaking Jews as an equivalent to 
the Jewish gaeloth. It was applicable to all the Babylonian Jews who were 
living outside Palestine.*”? The Jewish gaon of Babylonia contributed a lot to 
the emergence of the Jews throughout Asia around seventh and eight 
century.” Islam also contributed to the rise of gaons. For they were able to 


“4 Andre Wink, op. cit., Vol. |, p. 99. 
Ibid. 


“© w.J. Fishel, Unknown Jews in Unknown Land, quoted in Andre Wink, op. cit., 
Vol. I, p. 99. 


*” Andre Wink, op. cit., Vol. |, p. 99. 


“8 The very foundation of Israel is based on these religious views. The Jews | 
believed that God gave instructions (Torah) to Israel (Jews), which mandated both 
worldly views and a way of life (Halakah). Microsoft Encarta (1993-2001 computer 
edition). 


* Andre Wink, op. cit., Vol. |, p. 86. 


°° The rabbinization of all the Jewry, including the growing Mediterranean and 
European diasporas, was a gradual process that had to overcome sharp challenges 
from the Karaites and other anti-rabbinic movements. The Arab conquest of the 
Middle East in the 7th century by Muslim armies, facilitated the spread of a uniform 
rabbinic Judaism. Near the seat of the Abbasid caliphate in Baghdad, the heads of 
the Babylonian rabbinical academies gaon attempted to standardize Jewish laws, 
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mediate their traditions to all the Jewish communities residing in the different 
quarters of the Indian Ocean. The status of zimmis enabled them to continue 
with their traditions and beliefs. In Baghdad, the Jews held a central position 
in trading and banking activities. They were instrumental in developing 
banking and finance. Prohibition against usury in Islam and Christianity 
helped to consolidate their status. Soon the Jews were not only acting as 
traders (tujjar) but -_— organizing finances. They even financed the Muslim | 
traders and rulers.° | | _ : 

Interestingly, the fate of Indian Jews was directly linked to their | 
counterparts in Baghdad. Indian Jews were oriented more towards. the 
Persian Gulf till the destruction of Baghdad by Halaku Khan in 1258 AD. 
Troubles in Persia and subsequent revival of the Caliphate under the 
Fatimids in Fustat forced the migration of Jews from the Persian Gulf to the 
Red Sea.” Shifting of the balance of power also lured Indian Jews to trade in 
Egypt. Trading activities around the Red Sea was also important in the light 
of revival of Europe. The Jews were present in Europe also. Egypt developed 
as the transit point. Emergence of strong Jewish commercial houses in Egypt 
strengthened the role of Indian Jews in the eleventh century. Various 
documents pertaining to the Jewish trade in south India are available in 
| Geniza around the same period. | 

The earliest substantive evidence of Jewish migration to south India is 
to be found around 978 AD to 1036 AD. Inscriptions of Sthanu Ravi and 
| Bhaskar Ravi Varman grant contained references to the Arabs as witness and 


customs, and liturgy in accordance with their own practices, which they set forth in 
their replies (responsa) to inquiries from diaspora communities. Thus, the 
hegemony over Jewry passed from Palestine to Babylonia, and the Babylonian 
Talmud came to be the most authoritative rabbinic document. Microsoft Encarta 
(computer edition 1993-2001). | 


zt ‘Andre Wink, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 89. 


52 This migration might also have been facilitated because of Shia Fatimids, who 
were more accommodative towards the Jews than the fanatic Sunnis. 
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they were “Jewish or Arab Muslim, Christians and Persians or a mixed 
group.” The Jews of India became prominent around the tenth century. 
Their emergence was attributed to the revival of the Jewish gaon of 
Babylonia under the early caliphate. Secondly, the period was marked by the 
revival of the Hinduism. Brahmanization and supremacy of the Nayars 
oriented south Indian society towards agriculture. Sea trade was abhorred 
and sea merchants were avoided. Revival of Hinduism also resulted in the 
decline of Buddhism. Buddhists were reputed for their maritime adventures. 
They crossed seas to reach Ceylon, southeast Asia, China and Japan. 
However, their decline created a space for other communities in south Indian 
trading world. Till that time, Islam had not consolidated its roots in Malabar. 
Absence of well-developed institutions made the role of the Jews more 
important. Indian rulers responded to the changing scenario and bestowed 
privileges on the Jew merchants. They were remitted any tax on their slaves. 
If they had complaints they could redress their grievances by stopping the 
payment of custom duties upon the merchandize. They were given freedom in 
their jurisdiction and about seventy-two privileges were bestowed upon their 
organizations.” 

The Jews formed associations and Anjuvannam was one of such 
guilds. T.A Gopinathan states that five castes namely washermen, footropes, 
ladder and lachchan (carpenters) constituted the guild.°’ However K.N. 


Daniel convincingly proves that Anjuvannam were the Jews. Inscription of 


°° Inscriptions of Sthanu Ravi are a series of inscribed copper plates on which 


Manigramam was first mentioned. Bhaskar Ravi Varman grant (1016 AD) is a 
copper plate grant issued to a Jew named Issuppu Irappan and is now in the 
possession of the Jews of Quilon. Both the above mentioned plates had Hebrew 
signatures that attest to the particpation of the Jews. Meera Abraham, Two 
Medieval Merchant Guilds of South India, pp . 20, 22, 25, 26, 36. 


4 K.N. Daniel, ‘The Anchuvannam and the Manigramam of the Kottayam Plates of 
Tanu Iravi or the Jews and Christians of Malabar’, Indian Antiquary, Vol. 52, p. 
257. 


*° Fifth caste is not identified. Ibid. 
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Bhasakar Ravi Varman declares that Isupu lrappan owns Anjuvannam.” 
Besides, the Anjuvannam worked in close association with other guilds. The 
Manigramam was important in this respect. It also included Christians of 
Malabar. Increased participation of foreigners- Jews and Christians- also 
strengthens the argument that space created in maritime trading world of 
India was filled by new communities around the tenth century. Emergence of 
the Mapillas and Lubbais in the Malabar and the Coromandel respectively 
forced the Jews and Christian participation once again into negligible. 
Proportion around thirteenth century. | oO 
As discussed earlier, the Jewish diaspora of India was closely related 
to Babylonian gaon. which was shifted to Egypt under the Fatimids. An 
important letter of manumission, dated 17 October 1132 AD, given to a slave 
girl Ashu in the city of Manglore by her former master Abraham Yiju, a 
Tunisian merchant, opened with the introduction: 
| “In the city of Manglore..., the royal city, which is situated on 
the coast of the Great Sea and which is under the jurisdiction | 
of our lord Daniel, the great prince, the head of Diaspora of all 
Israel, the son of our lord Hisday, the great prince..., and also | 
under the jurisdiction of our Gaon Masliah Ha Kohen, the head 
of Yeshiva Gaon Ya’aqou (the Palestine academy), the son of 
Soloman, the head of Yeshiva.””” | 
Thus in this period, the exilarch of Baghdad and Palestine gaon had 
their seat in Cairo.”> In the Geniza documents, there are numerous 
references to the activities of the Nagid. Nagid Madmun was declared to be 
‘the prince of the land of Yemen.’ He was entrusted by all (the Jews) as ‘the 


lord of the sea and desert.’ He concluded agreements in the interest of his 


°° K.N. Daniel , op. cit., p. 257 
57 SD. Goitein, A Mediterranean Society: The Jewish Communities of the Arab 
World as Portrayed in the Documents of the Cairo Geniza, Vol. Ill, pp. 20-21. 
Also see appendix A of the present work. 


Ibid. 
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clients with the petty rulers (or pirates) who controlled the routes of Arabia 
and Indian sea as well the land routes between Aden and Egypt.” The Nagid 
was also entrusted the duty to protect the interests of the Jews. He acted as 
a judge in conformity with the Jewish laws and customs. He was also held 
responsible for the regulations and restrictions imposed on the non-Muslims 
in Islamic states.°° The Fatimids of Egypt also confirmed the Nagid after his 
election by the Jews. Protection and increased mercantile trade under the 
Fatimids brought a considerable prosperity to the Jews. But soon, they were 
robbed of their supremacy. Around the thirteenth century, a powerful 
organization known as the Karimi merchants began to dominate trade in the 
Red Sea. Commercial policy of Saladin (the Ayyubs) also closed the Red Sea 
for the foreigners, as it was declared an ‘Islamic waterway.’ 

It is matter of debate whether the Jews participated in the Karimi 
organization or not? Fischel finds only the name of Ilzazad din Abd ul Aziz 
Mansura, whose father was a Jew but he being a convert to Islam, operated 
under the protection of the Karimi organization.” Karimis’ control over the 
Red Sea trade and emergence of Mapillas in Malabar reduced the importance 
of the Jews. At the same time, the Jews migrated further west to Europe and 
the Mediterranean. Thus with the decline of Babylonian gaon, the Jews of the 
Indian Ocean once again went into oblivion. 

The Jewish cargoes in the Indian Ocean trade consisted of a wide 


range of products. It ranged from foodstuffs to costly finished products of 


°° S.D. Goitein, ‘Letters and Documents on the Indian Trade in Medieval Times’, 
Islamic Culture, Vol. 37, p. 202. 


8° S. D. Goitein, A Mediterranean Society: the Jewish Communities of the Arab 
World as Portrayed in the Documents of the Cairo Geniza, Vol. Ill, p. 27. 


°' Walter J. Fischel,.‘The Spice Trade in Mamluk Egypt: A Contribution to the 
Economic History of Medieval Islam’, Journal of the Economic and Social 
History of the Orient, Vol. |, p. 160. , 


© Ibid., p. 166. 
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-musiin and silk. Gold was also traded in substantial quantity. Goitein has 
prepared the list of products traded from Aden to India and vice versa: a3 


FROM RED SEA TO EASTERN PORTS:® 


Commodities Items. 
1 Textiles and clothing | 36 
2 Vessels and ornaments of silver 23 


brass, glass and other material 

_ 3 Household goods, such as carpets 7 
mats, tables, frying pans | 

4 Chemicals, medicaments, soap and paper books 19 

5 Metal and other ingredients for metal industry 

6 Coral | | 

7 Foodstuff (cheese, sugar, raisin, olive oil 10 

~ Linseed oil for lamps) 


FROM INDIA TO ADEN:™ 


Commodities | Items 


1 Spices, aromatics, dyeings, vanishing 36 
| plants and medicinal herbs 7 
2 Iron and steel 
- 3 Brass and bronze vessels | | | 12 
4 Indian silk and clothes, made mainly of cotton | 
5 Pearls, beads, cowries, shells and ambergris A 
6 Shoes and other leather work 2 


°3 SD. Goitein, ‘Letters and Documents on the Indian Trade in Medieval Times’, 
Islamic Culture, Vol. 37, p. 198. 


ae Ibid. c p. 196. 
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7 Chinese porcelain, Yemenite stone pots, 


African ivory and plants 3 
8 Tropical fruits, such as coconuts 5 
9 Timber 1 


In the Geniza letters, there is reference of a slave girl named Ashu in 
India. However, it is not Known whether she originally belonged to India or 
was bought from western Asia or China. Another letter refers to the gift of a 
girl around six to be kept as a personal attendant.© These letters signify 
some amount of slave trade being carried out by the Jews in India, but the 
evidence is not sufficient to assess the volume of this business. 

From the above mentioned products, it becomes clear that the Jewish 
trade did not conform to the general characteristics of commodity structure in 
the Indian Ocean trade. It mainly catered to the Jewish clients of Fustat and 
Europe. Indian pepper and spices were in considerable demand but reputed 
Indian clothes were not included in the list of Indian exports in the Geniza 
documents. Again, there is a reference to Indian iron and steel, but the 
famous Indian swords are not mentioned anywhere. Cheese and sugar were 
imported from Aden though these were available in plenty in India. War- 
horses, always in huge demand in India, are not referred to in any Jewish 
document. Perhaps this was another important reason for their rapid decline 
in the Indian maritime trade. The Jews in India failed to monopolize the 
commodity structure and therefore could not play the crucial role of 


intermediaries, as was played by the Mapillas and Lubbais in later times. 


Christians 


The Christians played an important role in the maritime trade of India 


around tenth century. Mar Sapo, a Christian priest, was addressed as the 


°° §.D. Goitein, ‘Letters and Documents on the Indian Trade in Medieval Times’, 
Islamic Culture, Vol. 37, p. 192. 
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person who founded ‘the city of Quilon’. Christians were given several — 
privileges and considerable autonomy. Marignolli remarks that the proprietors 
of pepper gardens were the Christians of Saint Thomas, besides the masters 
of public steel yard (weighing office). They provided him hundred gold coins 
every month and a thousand when he embarked on further journey.” They 
were also given a higher status in caste hierarchy of Malabar. Tome Pires 
counted these Christians to be around fifteen thousand minus recent 
converts.°® These included men of repute, noblemen and merchants. The 
Nayars did not abhor contact with these Christians. On the other hand, 
mlecchas (Muslims) and other low caste were not extended these privileges. 
Duarte Barbosa also observes that these Christians were scattered among | 
_ Heathens.” He counted them to be around twelve thousand. Christianity also 
penetrated in the interiors by the sixteenth century. Duarte Barbosa 
encountered a church located in the interiors of Kerala. 


The Christians of India followed the Nestorian church.” The Roman 


me waéra Abraham, Two Medieval Merchant Guilds of South India, 0. 27. 
ae Maringoli, (Cathay and the Way Thither), Vol. Ill, p. 217. 

°° Tome Pires, Vol. |, p. 73, 

°° Duarte Barbosa, Vol. Il, p. 100. 


© Nestorian is a Christian sect that originated in Asia Minor at Syria. Narsai, a_ 
reputed administrator and theologian, was expelled from the school of Edessa (471 
AD). He followed Nestorius who was declared herectic for his beliefs. He stressed 
the independence of the divine and human nature of Jesus Christ. The nature, 
according to him, signified two persons, loosely united in moral union. The newly 
devioped Church is called Nestorian, sometimes Persian or Assyrian Church. 
Nestorian in Persia got rid of any foreign connection in 424 AD to eliminate local 
doubts. The Muslim forces of Arabia after conquering Persia (637 AD) granted them | 
zimmi status. The Nestorians displayed good relations with the Caliphate. By the 
tenth century, there were fifteen metropolitan centres of the Church in caliphate and 
five abroad in India and China. The Mongol and Turk invasions threatened the 
existence of the Nestiorian Church, but in 1551 AD, Nestorians were reunited with 
Rome and were called Chaldeans. Following the example of the Persian Church, | 
the followers of Saint Thomas in India also united with Rome in late sixteenth © 
century. Microsoft Encarta (1993-2001 computer edition); www. wikipedia.org. 
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and Sassanids’ persecutions forced their immigration to foreign destinations. 
The earlier Christian immigrants were skilled traders. Even the missionaries 
displayed a keen understanding of trade and commodity structure of the 
Indian Ocean. Acts of Judas Thomas also testify the close nexus of traders 
and missionaries. Monk Abraham of the sixth century wrote, “Il was a 
merchant of the number of those who traded on the sea, it happened to us 
that on our way back from the country of India, our ship broke up.””’ Cosmas, 
another Christian monk of sixth century, also possessed a good 
understanding of maritime trade and commodity structure of Ceylon and 
south India. Referring to Ceylon, he remarks: 

“The island being, as it is in central position, is much 

frequented by ships from all parts of India and from Persia and 

Ethiopia, and it likewise sends out many of its own...And from 

the remotest countries | mean Tzinsta and other trading 

places, it receives silk, cloves, sandalwood and other products, 

and these again are passed on to the marts on this side, such 

as Male, where pepper grows, and to Calliana which exports 

copper and sesama-logs and cloth for making dresses, for it 

also is a great place of business. And to Sindhu also where 

musk and castor is produced...and to Persia and the Homerite 

country and to Adule. And the island receives imports from all 

these marts, which we have mentioned and passes them on to 

the remoter ports, while at the same time exporting its own 

produce in both directions.’””” 

Legends attribute the arrival of the Christians in Malabar to Saint 

Thomas. The saint was said to have visited India during the times of 


™ Based on Fol. 26b of Syrian MS. Mingana, No. 252, in Rendel Haris Library, 
Birmingham and quoted in Meera Abraham, Two Medieval Merchant Guilds of 
South India, p. 19. 


2 Cosmas as quoted in Meera Abraham, Two Medieval Merchant Guilds of South 
India, p. 19. 
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Gondophares. It is claimed that the saint even converted the ruler to the 
Christainity. Saint Thomas impressed the ruler with his divine powers. He - 
was allowed to build a church but, later on, persecuted owing to fear of his 
rising popularity. With the passage of time, the church of Saint Thomas fell 
into neglect and merchant Thomas was sent to maintain the church. His 
followers accompanied Thomas from Jerusalem, Nineveh and Baghdad. The 
story might be a religious cloak to cover the forced migration due to religious - 
persecutions under the Sassanids and trading interests in Malabar. Malabar 
was important for its supply of spices and pepper. The Christians of Quilon 
had become the masters of pepper gardens when Marignolli visited Malabar. | 
Another wave of Christian migration was said to have arrived in Malabar ; 
around the eighth and ninth century. First Bishop Thomas of Cana and later 
Mar Sabrisho and Mar Piroz brought groups of Christians to south India. The 
account of the Jacobite priest from Malabar refers to the migration of 
Christians in the following words: _ | 

‘Then in the year 823 AD the Syrian father Mar Sapron and 

Mar Piroz, with the illustrious Sabrisho came to India and 

reached Kullam. They went to king Shakibiti and asked from — 

him for a piece of a land in which they could build a church for 

themselves and erect a town. He gave them the amount of the 

land they desired and they built a church and erected a town in - 

the direction of Kullam, to which Sapron bishop and 

Metropolitans used to come by the orders of the Catholics who 

sent them Jacob priest.” _ | - 
It is clear that the Christians migrated to India in different phases. Both 
| religious persecutions and trading interests attracted them towards Quilon. 
‘However, it was not only foreign groups that provided reservoir for the 


Christians, but the locals also embraced Christianity. Money and equality 


3 Acts of Judas-Thomas, quoted in Meera Abiahan: Two Medieval Merchant 
_ Guilds of South India, pp. 14-15. 


74 Ibid. pp. 20-21. 
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might be another two driving forces to the low castes. Duarte Barbosa 
candidly remarks, ‘these men (locals) baptized for money.’” 

The Christians in south India were favoured by the same factors as the 
Jews. The two displayed a considerable similarity. Both were present in south 
India before the arrival of Islam. At this juncture, Islam was not properly 
established and Buddhism was on the decline. Hinduism was regressing back 
into agriculture. The Hindu abhorrence to the sea encouraged the Christians 
and Jews to fill the trading space thus created. Maritime trade always 
remained an important constituent of the state policy in south India, Thus, the 
rulers responded to the changing scenario and displayed much initiative and 
warmth in encouraging the Jews’ and Christians’ participation in their areas. 
The Christians were even accommodated in the nobility. 

The Manigramam was an important and powerful guild of south India. 
There is much controversy over its character. Daniel quotes many sources to 
prove that members of the Manigramam were Christians. According to him, 
the Manigramam was entrusted with the duty to protect the Church and 
adjoining land.” Tanu Iravi copper plate records, “No poll shall be levied 
upon the slaves brought by these people. In case of vehicles (or 
merchandize) these people are entitled to collect eight cash for admitting in 
or letting out, and to collect four cash when it comes and goes in veti 
(meaning not Known) or in boats.” The members of Manigramam were further 
authorized to levy duty on articles. These people were given seventy two 
such privileges. They could redress their complaints ‘by stopping the custom 


duty on the weightage.’ They were given jurisdiction to govern their criminal 


’’ Duarte Barbosa, Vol. II, p. 101. 


’°K.N. Daniel, op. cit., p. 259. 
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matters.”” Mar Sapo and the church of Quilon was also provided protection in 
buying and selling around the tenth century.” _ 

After the eleventh century, the Manigramam expanded its activities and 
recorded its presence in southeast Asian countries. But, the Christian | 
participation began to decline. The Muslims strengthened their organizations 
and soon monopolized the maritime trade of the Indian Ocean. The 
Manigramam responded to the changes and started expanding in the 
interiors. It started granting donation to the local temples with a view to 
associate with the masses. The Manigramam continued to enjoy various 
privileges but the Christians did not benefit from it. Association with Hindu 
temples and institutions brought them once again into the ambit of Hinduism. — 
The Christians lost their status and identity. They requested the Portuguese 
governor to restore their ancient rights ‘that the Christians who had the 
management of the Church also should have in their keeping the seal and the 
standard weight of the city, which privileges the governor of Canlao (Quilon?) 
had taken from them for the fault and negligence of one of their member.’” 
Concentration of trading activities of the Manigramam in the interiors brought 
it close to Hindu religion. Daniel opines, “Whereas the church of Travancore 
is at that time totally demolished the great part of its parishioners having 
above forty years ago turned perfect heathen, all which has happened 
through the negligence of sending priests among them by reason of their 


great distance from any church, there being nevertheless several good 


1 These rights were later on demanded by Christians of the Malabar from 
_ Alberqueque because these had been bestowed upon them by earlier local rulers. 
—K.N. Daniel, op. cit., p. 257. | | | 
8 Meera Abraham, Two Medieval Merchant Guilds of South India, p. 22. — 


2? K.N. Daniel, op. cit., p. 259. 
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Christians among them.”° He believes that the Manigramam Nayars of 


Quilon were in reality the Christian converts to Hinduism.*' 


Chinese 


The Chinese participation in the Indian Ocean trade has not received 
due attention. Scholars tend to concentrate more on the mercantile activities 
of the Arabs and Persians. The Chinese are mainly referred in relation to 
their marvelous junks only. One reason might be the absence of substantial 
records. Nevertheless, many contemporary evidences hint towards the large 
volume of trade with China. Marco Polo records that the spices going from 
India to the west constituted not even one tenth of its volume going towards 
China. The Cholas sent many tribute missions to the Chinese court. Their 
purpose was to extract favourable terms for trading in China. They also 
wanted to attract Chinese merchants to the Chola kingdom. Chinese 
porcelain was imported to India in large quantity. 

Since the birth and expansion of Buddhism to different quarters of the 
world, the Chinese scholars displayed a keen interest in India. Many Chinese 
pilgrims visited the holy land of India to pay homage at the sacred places 
related to Lord Buddha. Indians also visited China to propagate the tenets of 
Buddhism. Politically, the Kushanas traced their origin to China. Chinese silk 
was a prized commodity and came to India via the Silk Route and sea. 
Colonization of southeast Asia by India also brought the two countries into 
close contact. In the early fifth century, Fahien boarded the ship from 
Tamparlipti on his way back to China. He, however, faced considerable 
hardships. Sea routes were not preferred at that time. The first embassy from 
Ceylon to China around 405 AD preferred to take the land routes than sea.” 


8° K.N. Daniel, op. cit., p. 261. 
81 Ibid. 


®2 Henry Yule, (Cathay and the Way Thither), Vol. |, p. 67. 
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With the passage of time, the sea routes became more secure than the land 
routes. Kumar Deva of Ceylon sent many tribute missions to China in the | 
sixth century i.e. 515 AD, 523 AD, 527 AD and 531 AD., and all of these went — 
through sea.®° By 1127 AD, thirty five percent of tribute missions to China 
came through land only and after that all came through sea.° | 
The eleventh century introduced several new changes in the Chinese | 
society. Mongol threat and disruption of the Silk Route increased oceanic 
traffic. The Sungs transferred their capital to the south and encouraged 
maritime trade to generate income. They also patronized the direct. 
participation of Chinese in the Indian Ocean trade. Promotions and reward 
were given to the nobles and officers who promoted maritime trade. For 
example, import of one million ounce of frankincense could help an officer to 
get promotion of one grade. The Chinese junks grew in size and started 
sailing right upto south India. Revolt of the Chinese general (879 AD) and > 
subsequent assassination of the Muslims forced foreigners to leave Canton | 
for short period. However, they returned back to the great city of Canton after 
some time. The Sungs also encouraged the Chinese to participate directly In 
sea trade.™ | 
The Cholas attracted the Chinese merchants to their ports. As a result, 


Nagapattinam, Kaveripattinam, Quilon and Calicut became favourite 


83 Henry Yule, (Cathay and the Way Thither), Vol. |, p. 67. 


ae Jung-Pang Lo, ‘The Emergence of China as Sea Power During the Late Sung and 
Early Yuan Period’, Far Eastern Quarterly, Vol. 14. No. 4, p. 490. 


~® Jung-Pang Lo, ‘Maritime Commerce and Its Relation to the Sung Navy’, Journal | 
of the Economic and Social History of the Orient, Vol. XII, p. 68. | | 


si The Sungs appointed superintendents of ports and encouraged the Chinese 
navigation in the Indian Ocean. The junks started to sail up to India. The Chinese 
monopolized the shipping of the eastern sectors of the Indian Ocean from the Arabs 
after the eleventh century. When Ibn battuta visited Calicut, he saw thirteen. 
Chinese ships at the harbour. He further adds that, “China Sea is aigniee only by 
the Chinese Ships. " Ibn Battuta, (Mahdi Husain), p. 189. 
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destinations of the Chinese merchants. They established marital relations 
with the natives. Offsprings of such unions were known as Tchina betchegan 
(Chinese child). They were adventurous and skilled sailors. Even the pirates 
did not attack the ship guarded by [china betchegan.*”’ There is no 
substantial contemporary source to attest the Chinese active participation in 
any Indian guild. Still, they helped their countrymen during the times of 
calamities. Ibn Battuta and fellow Chinese travellers were provided with food 
and clothing when their ship met with a disaster in a sea storm.” 

Chinese trade was more oriented towards luxuries. The Chinese 
merchants pursued the rarities and exotics of India. The reason might be the 
availability of all commodities of basic needs in China. The Confucian 
ideology and ‘the Mandate of Heaven’ was another characteristic of the 
Chinese imperial policy that guided its trade missions. Availability of the 
rarities established the credibility of the ruler as a world conqueror because 
these gifts were presented as the token of their submissions by the foreign 
rulers to the court of China. Chau Ju Kua provides a detailed list of the 
spices, rarities and medicinal herbs imported into China from India. Pepper, 
frankincense, dragon saliva, myrrh, pucthuk, aloes-wood and cotton were 
important exports from India to China. China exported its costly silk and 
porcelain in return. As mentioned earlier the Chinese did not participate in 
any local guild. Buddhism had declined in twelfth century erasing the chances 
of the Chinese interaction with the interior. Language might also have been a 
barrier. The Chinese concentrated their activities around coastal areas. One 
fails to notice any distinct impact of Chinese fusion with south Indian culture 
between 1000-1500 AD. 

Cheng Ho expeditions, which were undertaken during the early fifteenth 
century, marked the height of the Chinese glory as a sea power. These 


87 Abdur Razzaq, p. 19. 


8° Ibn Battuta, (Mahdi Husain), p. 194. 
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expeditions touched many ports of the Indian Ocean. He captured the ruler of 
Ceylon and sent him to the imperial court as a prisoner. He also visited 
Indian ports and obtained tributes. The gift of a giraffe from Africa to the | 
emperor of China was beyond any comparison. It helped the Ming usurper to 

consolidate his rule. Around the fifteenth century, the Chinese court again : 
started channelizing its energy to northern areas. The imperial courts ignored : 
the maritime trade. Prohibition was imposed on any government officer | 
participating in the maritime trade. This weakened the Chinese participation 
in sea trade. Their naval strength declined and they failed to do anything 
except ordering a withdrawal from the coastal areas in the face of the 
| Japanese invasions during the fifteenth and the sixteenth century. 


Hindus 


The Hindus were also active in the trading world of the Indian Ocean. 
The ships from India sailed in all direction since antiquity. Rigveda refers to | 
the merchants who were guided by their greed, sending several ships to 
foreign destinations.® In Mahabaharta, a rajasayu and digvijaya yajnas of 

Arjuna and Nakula refer to foreign countries. Hindu navigators from Kalinga 
colonized Java around 75 AD.” They established colonies in foreign lands 
and started trade with their motherland. Referring to the Hindu colonization of 
‘ Java, Elphinston writes, “the histories of Java give a distinct account of a 
numerous body of Hindus from Clinga (Kalinga) who landed on the island, 

civilized the inhabitants ....the truth of this narrative is proved beyond doubt 
by their numerous and magnificent Hindu remains...still existing in Java and. 


by the fact that although the common language in Malay, the sacred — 


89 Radha Kumud Mookerji, Indian Shipping: A History of the Seaborne Trade 
_ and Maritime Activities of the Indians from the Earliest Times, p. 37. 


° Ibid., p. 40. 


1 Ibid., p. 103. 
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language, that of historical and political composition of most inscription is a 
dialect of Sanskrit.”” 

The Bengalis also participated in trade. Fahien boarded the ship from 
Tamarlipti to China. The Cholas also expanded their maritime influence. They 
encouraged Indian colonies in southeast Asia and China. Even in Japan, the 
legends attributed the arrival of cotton seed in the country by an Indian from 
Ten-jikku or Kuen-lun who was washed ashore by black currents.” 

Hindu participation in the maritime trade suffered a set back owing to 
the dominance of the Arabs and Persians. The reason might be unfamiliarity 
with the Arabic and Persian languages. These languages could be termed as 
the trading languages of sea merchants throughout the Indian Ocean. Islam 
had penetrated throughout the Indian Ocean countries. Familiarity with the 
Islamic doctrines and legal texts would also have made transactions easier 
among the Muslims. Hindus, on the other hand, were not favoured with any 
such language. Sanskrit and other Indian languages would not have been in 
vogue in foreign destinations. Thus, Hindus would have found it difficult to 
communicate in local language while away from their native country.” 
Prohibition on sea voyage further worsened the situation. Manu prescribes 
that a Brahman who undertakes sea voyage was not fit to carry out religious 
ceremonies and not worth being invited on religious feasts. According to 
Narada, a sea going merchant (samundravanik) is not a reliable witness and 


not to be accepted in judicial proceedings.” Lallanji Gopal remarks that these 


°2 Radha Kumud Mookerji, op. cit., pp. 103-104. 
3 Ibid., pp. 122-123. 


In fact even among the Indians, there was a serious shortage of a common 
language. Sanskrit was limited to the few privileged ones whereas the local dialects 
changed within fifty to hundred miles. Even in India, the problem was resolved with 
the introduction of the Persian (for the elites) and the Urdu (for the masses). It is a 
hypothesis and needs further study. 


° Lallanji Gopal, ‘Indian Shipping in Early Medieval Period’, in K.S. Behra, ed., 
Maritime Heritage of India, p. 96. 
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injunctions were no doubt applicable to the Brahmans alone in the beginning, © 
yet with the passage of time these came to be applicable to all the dwijas.” 
Thus one finds the ruler of Malabar begging the release of Nayars on board 
because these Nayars, being upper caste Hindus, would eat nothing on sea.” 
Decline of the Lokayats and Buddhism also encouraged Hindu withdrawal 
from sea voyages. After the invasions of the Muslims, the Buddhists might 4 
have migrated to China and other southeast Asian countries. | 

_ Hindus were no longer a prominent group in the maritime world of the 
Indian Ocean. However, they participated in Indian maritime trade to a limited © 
extent. Abu Zaid remarks that Hindu merchants visited Siraf and maintained 
cordial relations with Muslim merchants. Buzurg refers to a Bania visiting | 
the Persian Gulf. Jagadu, a Hindu merchant and banker, was a well known 
figure in the Indian Ocean maritime trade. He had his agents (wakils) in all 
the Indian Ocean countries. Duarte Barbosa found both Hindus and Muslims — 
from the Coromandels doing brisk trade in Malacca.” An inscription in Arcot 
during the same period records the gift of land for a temple to ensure 
successful sea voyage.’ The Chettis were reputed merchants from the 
Coromandel. They were tawny, almost white, but famous as merchants on the | 
sea. They dealt in precious stones, pearls and precious metals.'”' They were 
found all over southeast Asia. Duarte Barbosa observes that Chettis 


1 iteral meaning of dwija is twice born. The first is a natural birth from the 
mother’s womb whereas the second was a symbolic birth, after performing rituals, 
to enter one’s caste (varna). The upper three varnas namely Brahmans, Kshatriyas | 
and Vaishyas were allowed dwija status, whereas it was prohibited to Sudras. Ibid. 
87 Andre Wink, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 73. 

°° V.K. Jain, op. cit., p. 81, 

°° Duarte Barbosa, Vol. Il, p. 172. 


100 Kankalatha Mukund, The Trading World of Tamil Merchant: Evolution of 


_. Merchant Capitalism in the Coromandel, p. 47. 


a puare Barbosa, Vol. Il, p. 71. 
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controlled the supply of commodities so that they could artificially inflate and 


deflate the prices.'” 


lon Battuta records the presence of several Indian 
merchants in the great port of Aden.’ A Brahman named Chetti-setti was 
actively engaged in overseas trade.’ An inscription of Arasikere (1187 AD) 
refers to him as a reputed sea merchant importing things from all the quarters 
of the world. It records that he “brought in ships, a multitude of horses which 
were ornaments to the horses of Hari, elephants which were equal to the 
elephants of Indra and pearls comparable to the pearls of raindrops (of Svati) 
from the sky and sold them to kings with pleasure.”’” Abraham finds Chetti- 
setti enjoying the monopoly of sale of horses to the Hoysala court around 
twelfth century. ‘°° 

Some other castes, that did not have a place in the hierarchy of the 
caste system, also participated in the maritime trade. Being outside the 
concept of untouchablility, they managed to earn profits from the prosperous 
trading world of the Indian Ocean. Duarte Barbosa found Biaberas (corrupt 
form Beopari) actively asserting in sea trade.'°’ Muttan, another caste, was 
known to be very skilled sailors. They dealt in almost every type of 
commodity at seaports. They also participated in inland trade.'°? Mogeres 
were a fishing community. However, they adopted sea trade as an alternative 


‘02 Duarte Barbosa, Vol. Il, p. 71. 
‘3 Ibn Battuta, (H.A.R. Gibb), Vol. Il, p. 372. 


104 Meera Abraham, ‘A Medieval Merchant Guild of South India’, Studies in 
History, Vol. IV, No.1, p. 23. 


‘0 Enigraphica Carnatica, Vol. V, Pt. 1, No. 22. 


‘0° Meera Abraham, ‘A Medieval Merchant Guild of South India’, Studies in 
History, Vol. IV, No.1, p. 23. 


‘0’ Duarte Barbosa, Vol. Il, p. 56. 
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way to earn their livelihood."°? Manques were another fishing community. 
Normally fishing remained their main occupation, yet some of them sailed in 
the Muslim and Heathen (Hindu) ships as they were expert seamen." Thus, 
these plebeian castes also benefited from an increase in the volume of 
maritime trade. They had years of knowledge of the sea. They were situtated | 
away from the idea of religious pollution and hence suited for trading | 
activities. They were not economically sound and therefore worked in the — 
ships. However, they might also have raised a little capital to undertake petty 
trading activities. Duarte Barbosa informs us that Biabares were very rich." 
Profits must also have filtered down to these socially inferior classes like the 


Mogeres, Muttan and Manques. 


ue Duarte Barbosa, Vol. II, p. 64. 
10 Ibid. Vol. Il, pp. 64- 65. 


' The Biabares is a corrupt form of beopari. They gathered in Malabar from other — 
areas also. The king could not execute them with legal process as they decided 
_ their cases themselves. The upper caste Nayars could touch them as they were not 
untouchables. For more details see Ibid., pp. 55-57. 
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Chapter Seven 


Commercial Techniques 


The Indian Ocean trade was marked by vigorous activity and growing 
prosperity. People from different regions participated to reap the benefits of 
extended maritime activities after the eleventh century. Indian Ocean trade, 
like any other modern business venture, was not based on mere 
speculations. Sophisticated techniques were evolved to regulate such a vast 
trading network. Understanding of distant markets and knowledge of desired 
products required careful assessment. Labour, skills and capital had to be 
brought together to make any voyage a real success. There are many 
references to the rich merchants financing long voyages and trading 
ventures. Indian merchants were wealthy enough to buy individually the 
entire merchandize of a ship.’ But in reality, it would not have been a wise 
decision in view of the fluctuations and risks of the markets. It was always 
advisable to spread out the risks. It would have been an absolute necessity to 
form partnerships. Unfortunately, the merchants were not in the habit of 
preserving the records once the immediate purpose was achieved. This was 
also done to maintain secrecy. Sometimes, the business records were so 
closely guarded that even the successive generation found it difficult to 
understand them. Nevertheless, a few documents do exist and occasionally 
the scholars come across the same. The Geniza documents are invaluable 
for the study of trade in both the Indian Ocean and Mediterranean Sea.” No 


"In Calicut lives the ship master, Misqal, whose name is widely known. He 
possessed great riches and many ships for trading in India, China, Yemen and Fars 
(Persia). lon Battuta, (Mahdi Husain), p. 189. 


* These documents are the collection of letters of communication between the Jews 
of al-Fustat with their fellows in other countries. These letters throw substantial light 
on the family as well as commercial life of the Jews. 
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such substantial documents have so far been discovered to study the 
commercial practices of Indian traders. | | 
The problem can be approached in another way. Medieval society drew 
inspiration and strength from religious institutions. The Indian Ocean trade 
had an international character. In the absence of any international law, | 
religion, customs and social practices served as a guiding factor. The Jewish 
letters of Geniza refer to ‘partnership according to Muslim laws’ to define the 
_ terms of their commenda with fellow merchants.° | | 
Islam had penetrated throughout Asia by the eleventh century. Muslim 
colonies were present right from Egypt to Canton. Persian and Arabic were 
spoken throughout the Indian Ocean trading world. These languages played 
_ the part that was being played later by English to ensure communication 
between different communities, each having its own local dialects. Islam gave 
impetus to mercantile activities. Different schools of Muslims responded to 
the needs of commerceThe Hanafis came up with several injuctions to. 
regulate the terms of partnership among merchants. As Abraham Udovitch 
puts it, “viewed in their fullness, the Hanafite institutions of partnership and 
commenda emerge as versatile legal commercial instruments, capable of 
| fulfilling a variety of functions in the economic life of the medieval Muslim — 
~world.”* It is a common misunderstanding that Islam proved to be an obstacle 
in the generation of capital because interest was strictly prohibited by the 


shariat.° However, there were various other outlets. Capital was invested in 


- S. D. Goitein, ‘Letters and Documents on the Indian Trade in Medieval Times’, 
Islamic Culture, Vol. 37, p. 193. 


* Abraham L. Udovitch, ‘Commercial Techniques in Early Medeival Islamic Trade, in 
Islam and the Trade of Asia: A Colloquium, ed., D.S. Richards, p. 62. | 


: stay or riba in Arabic was strictly forbidden to pious Muslims. Surah ti. 276 
declares, "They who swallow down ususry, shall arise in the Last day only as he 
ariseth, whom Satan has infected by his touch. This for that they say, ‘Selling is — 
only the lie of usury,’ and yet God hath allowed selling and forbidden usury; and 
-whosoever recieveth this admonition from his lord, and absatineth from it, shall 
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joint ventures to earn profits. Many a times a person would only invest his 
skills whereas the other would contribute with the capital. Some important 
forms of partnership as specified in legal texts were mufawada (universal 
| partnership) and inan (limited investment partnership). Qaduri, a Hanafite 
writer of the eleventh century describes mufawada in following words: 

“An unlimited investment partnership can occur when two 

people of equal wealth, religion and freedom of action enter 

into a partnership. It is permissible between two free Muslims, 

both of age and in possession of their mental faculties. It is not 

permissible between a freeman and a slave, nor between a 

minor and one of age, nor between a Muslim and a non 

believer. It is contracted with the full powers of agency for both 

partners, and with each partner serving as surety for other. 

Except for food and clothing for their respective families, 

whatever either of them purchases is on account of the 

partnership. Both partners are equally liable for any obligation 

undertaken by either of them in exchange of something valid 

within the partnership.”° 

Mufawada was therefore the first step to form real co-operates. Two or 
more merchants of equal standing could pool their resources to establish 
family like ties to carry their trading ventures collectively. Apart from things 
required for the basic needs of their families, all the belongings of the 
merchants fell under the purview of mufawada. Merchants involved in 
mufawada stood as agents, sureties and guarantors for their partners. 

Inan was a limited investment partnership. In these types of 
partnership, the share of the partners was specifically stated. These 
arrangements were formed to carry out specified trade for a period mentioned 
have pardon for the past and his lot shall be with God. But they who return to usury, 


shall be given over to the Fire, therein to abide for ever.” Thomas Patrick Hughes, 
Dictionary of Islam, p. 656. 


° Abraham L. Udovitch, op. cit., p. 43. 
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on the contract. [nan was further subdivided into two categories. Kasani_ 
observes that inan ‘is permissible in its general form, that is when two people 
form a partnership for general trade; and it is permissible in its specified 
form, that is, when two people form a partnership for a specified category of 
merchandize. as, for example, cloth, or silk, or slaves, or garments, et 
cetera.” Thus, inan partnership could be formed in two ways. In general 
inan, the merchants could take part in any kind of trade as long as it 
promised to bring profits. In specified inan, the products were specified and 
the partners could claim their share on these products only. Any commodity *, 
could be brought into the ambit of khass inan. However, it tended to 
concentrate mainly upon the luxuries. Sarakhsi describes the khass inan in 
the following words | a | 
| “If, after having formed an inan partnership in a specified — | 
with the condition that each partner may buy and sell for cash 
and credit. one of them brought outside the specified category, 

it belongs exclusively to him.”2 a 

Inan partnerships greatly solved the problem of pooling the resources 
together for a specified trading venture. Specified partnerships were present 
in medieval Europe and the Geniza documents also point to the limited 
partnership that existed between the Jewish traders operating in the Indian : 
Ocean trading world. In one of Geniza letters, the trading activities of the 
family of Madmun ben Hasan ben Bundar have been recorded. He was both a 
ship owner and representative of the merchants of Aden. When he died in 
1151 AD, he was succeded by his elder son. His grandson, Madmun, was 


also a reputed person and aged partnerships with many merchants of ms 


7 Al Klasani quoted in Abraham L. Udovitch, op. cit., p. 45. 


8 Ibid., p. 46. 
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times.? Another merchant named Abu Zikri Kohen Sijlimasi formed 
partnerships with the merchants of Old Cairo and represented them in India. *° 

Udovitch underlines the existence of contracts (commenda) between 
different parties to earn profits from trade. In his view, the Hanafite jurists 
were well aware of the economic compulsions of trade. According to 
Sarakhsi, commenda was permissible “because people have a need for a 
contract. For the possessor of the capital may not find it possible to engage 
in profitable trading activities, and the person who can find it possible to 
engage in such activity may not possess the capital. And profits cannot be 
attained except by means of combination of both of these, that is capital and 
trading activity. By permitting this contract, the goal of both parties is 
attained.”"" 

Employing these simple techniques, capital was generated in the 
market. The rich risked his capital to earn a profit whereas the other risked 
his life and time to earn profits in distant markets. Udovitch also adds that 
man (agent) entrusted with the capital was not held liable for the loss on the 
sea. The profits were shared by the investors and agents as specified in the 
contracts.” It is interesting to note that the European merchants, who were 
engaged in sea trade, were quite familiar with partnerships in business. The 
expansion of maritime commerce, both in the Meditteranean Sea and Atlantic 
Ocean after the end of the Crusades, appear to have given a ffillip to the 
practice of commenda. Girurnni Scriba (a Genoese notary), records two types 
of commenda. In the first type, the investing partner (the Stan) invested all 
the capital and the traveling partner (the Tractator) took the responsibility of 


° S.D. Goitein, ‘Letters and Documents on the Indian Trade in Medieval Times’, 
Islamic Culture, Vol. 37, p. 194. 


10 Ibid. 
"' Ibid., p. 49. 


2 Ibid., p. 47. 
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taking the cargo to foreign markets. The profits were divided as three fourth 
to the Stan and one-fourth to the Tractator. If the Stan invested two third of 
the capital, the profits were shared equally by the two partners.”? Hodgett 
believes that Italian cities developed the practices of finacing trade much 
ahead of Europe and it enabled them to dominate the Mediterranean over a 
long period of time.“ a | | 
Merchants faced the problems of standard currency. No doubt, they | 
preferred to barter the product to earn profits back home, yet the coins were | 
also used to finance transactions. Islamic dinara was the most popular coin. 
Still, various other coins of different denominations were used."° Now, 
problem would arise if merchants used different currencies while forming their — 
contracts. How could one decide the proportional value of one’s share? The 
Hanafite jurists gave considerable thought to the diverse currency and their : 
unstable values. Sarakhsi is again helpful in this matter. He concludes: 
“In short for the purpose of the contractual provision of profit | 
one considers the value of each one’s capital at the time of 

partnership....for the distribution of the ownership of goods 

purchased with the partnership capital, one considers the 

value of each one’s investment at the time of purchase. For the 
determination of the profits on their respective shares, or on ; 

the share of only one of them, one considers the value of the 


'S Gerald A.J. Hodgett, A Social and Economic History of Medieval Europe, p. 
63. =. 


4 Ibid., p. 62. 


'® Infact, the legal documents of the medieval period even refer to a dirham, which 
was not dirham at all. It was designated darahim tijariya (commercial dirham). It 
might be a token or local currency. It must have been primitive and just one stage 
beyond barter. Still Sarakhsi accepts it because, “They are among the most widely 
used currency among us, comparable to dinars in other countries.” Udovitch finds in 
it a good example of ensuring the availability of all types of currencies in an age 
when good quality coins were not always adequate. Abraham L. Udovitch, op. cit., | 
p. 53. | ? | | 
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investment at the time of division; because one cannot 
determine the profits before the investment is deducted.” © 

Now the jusrists came with workable solutions. The merchants would 
first withdraw their Original invested amount in the form they had contriburted, 
or its monetary value prevalent on the day of division. After that they could 
share the profits as earlier agreed upon. In this way, the jurists made sure 
that investors might suffer losses in their share of profits, but their initial 
share remained protected. '’ 

Another interesting feature of medieval trade was ibida. It enabled a 
merchant to assign the task, he was unable to attend due to distance, to 
~ another merchant. The merchant could take the cargoes of another with him 
to dispose off in a distant market. The second merchant did not get any 
commission or share in lieu of the favour. Many Geniza documents point 
towards this practice. A letter from one merchant to another reads, “You are 
in my place there, for you know well that | am your support here.”’® Another 
letter written by Abu Imran Musa in Alexanderia (1058-59 AD) requests a 
correspondent in old Cairo: | 

“Ibn Yahay to please do this [for me]. | have requested the 
indigo[?]....and the garments and the woollen cloaks and the 
handal [? leather or fur garments]. Let him leave this until, God 
willing, | arrive. Musa of Safaq is also carrying for me a sealed 
bag of coins which arrive from the West containing dinars... if 
God decrees his safe arrival, | would like my master please to 
take delivery of it from him. With him, | have also sent [a 
quantity] of olive oil. Please take delivery of it from him. 
Similarly, | have sent with Abu Ali Hassum b. Yahya two bags 
of coins: a bag of Rumi dinars and a bag of dinars from Tripoli, 


© Abraham L. Udovitch, op. cit., p. 52. 
’ Sarakhsi quoted in Abraham L. Udovitch, op. cit., pp. 52-53. 
"8 Ibid., p. 60. 
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Syria, and Egypt. If God decrees the safe arrival of these bags - 
and if you consider it desirable to sell, then please try to sell 
them. Write [and tell] me the weight of each bag and the 


separate amount that each one fetched. By this you will be 


doing me a favour.””? 


Thus, with the mechanism, the fellow merchants regulated their mutual 
affairs. For it was a common understanding that these favours could only 
generate goodwill among the merchants — a basic accompaniment of long | 
distance trade. Credits and loans were also extended to fellow merchants. 
Loans were an important part of trade and merchants had no escape from 
them. “He who does not grant loans for use to others, will not receive them | 
_ when he is in need of them.” | | . | 

Sea merchants had enough legal provisions to make capital available 
for the trading activities. Any adventurous and daring man stood a fair chance 
to try his luck in distant markets. Sharikat al mafalis was the partnership of 
the penniless.*’ In this form of partnership, ‘a person requested the rich 
clients to invest in his venture. If his venture seemed proftable, the rich 
invested their capital in it. On his return, they shared the profits as earlier 
agreed upon. Another form of partnership was called sharikat al-wujuh. It 
was the partnership of persons with good reputations.” In this kind of 
partnership, the investors risked their capital on the good reputation of the 
seeker (of capital). In fact both kinds of partnership were related to each © 


other. Any honest individual (or merchant) was sure to generate capital from 


—'’ The letter also illustarates how the sea merchants divided the risks with equal 
division of their merchnadize in both expensive and articles of daily use. Abu Imran 
Musa quoted in K.N. Chaudhuri, Trade and Civilisation in the India Ocean: An 
Economic History from the Rise of Islam to 1750, p. 205. 

20 Sarakhsi quoted in Abraham L. Udovitch, op. cit., p. 60. 

2" Abraham L. Udovitch, op. cit., p. 54. 


22 Ibid., p. 55. 
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investors, if his skills were trusted and his venture seemed promising. It 
solved the problem of capital for ‘the penniless (the merchants with limited 
resources).’”° Interest was also prevalent among the non-Muslims. But they 
might have practised it with the help of proxy.” 

Hindu scriptures were not very favourable towards maritime trade. 
According to Baudhayana Dharamasutra, samundrasamyanam (sea- 
voyage) was a reprehensible practice followed by Brahamans. Manu also . 
considered a sea-going Brahman as an outcaste.* With the passage of time, 
the restriction of sea voyage was imposed on all the dwijas.* In such a 
scenario, interest rates were high. Normally the interests were charged at two 
percent per month. The sea merchants were not much trusted. Their ventures 
were full of risks and thus Vijnanasevara justifies the interest rate of 240 
percent from sea traders and 120 percent from the traders who crossed 
forests.’ Their witness was not to be considered.*° This perhaps reflected the 
growing orientation of Hinduism towards internal trade and agriculture. 
Nevertheless, usury was allowed in Hindu religion and the sea merchants 
must have generated enough capital to invest in distant commercial 
enterprises. Banias were famous usurers of the medieval times. Duarte 


23 Abraham L. Udovitch, op. cit., p. 55. 


4 Muslims might have lent money on ineterest through the bankers of other faiths 
or “through disguised payments of premiums.” K.N. Chaudhuri, op. cit., p. 211. 


*° Lallanji Gopal, ‘Indian Shipping in Early Medieval Period’, in K.S. Behra, ed., op. 
cit., p. 96. 


2° Vyavaharamayuka quoted in Lallanji Gopal, op. cit., p. 96. Dwijas are twice 
born, first by natural birth and secondly through religious ceremonies to their 
respective castes. Shudra are not considered dwijas. 


27 Jagnadischandera Jain, Life in Ancient India as Depicted in Jain Canon and 
Commentaries, p. 146. 


8 Narada quoted in Lallanji Gopal, op. cit., p. 96. 
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Barbosa finds banias of Gujarat ‘usurers, falsifiers of weights and measures 
and many other goods and coins; and great liars.’ He further adds that they 
would not lend money even to their brother without interest.2? K.N. Chaudhuri 
notices sea trade receiving tremendous boost in fertile regions of India, 
_ bordering the sea. On the contrary, the inland trade was dominated by the 
communitues hailing from dry areas such as Rajasthan, Punjab and province 
of Agra.*° If one studies this phenomenon closely, then it directly relates to 
the availability of surplus capital in fertile regions like Gujarat, Malabar, the 
Coromandel and Bengal, which could be invested in risky maritime ventures. 
Brhatsamhita settled the dispute of recovery from the sea merchants in the 
following way - a | 
. “It was stated that if debtor was staying in his own country, he | 

was bound to pay the debts, but if he went abroad and had no ~ 

money, he was not bound for payment. It is said that if debtor 

went abroad sea voyage and on the way his ship foundered 

and he saved his life with great difficulty with one piece of 

cloth on his person he was not liable to pay the debts. If the 

debtor, however, had money although not sufficient to pay the | 

creditor in full, the latter could sue him and get his partial 

payment, which would be reckoned in full settlement of his 

debt. If the debts could not be paid in time, the debtor had to 


work as a slave to the creditor.”*’ ~ 


*’ Duarte Barbosa remarks that Banias followed the path of non-violence. They 
provided alms to anyone who came to them threatening to end his life. They were 

respected even among the Muslims for their generosity. They restrained them | 
_ within the law of not killing that they did not kill even the lices on their heads. On 

the contrary, “they send for certain men, also Heathen.... These men louse them, 
and as many as they catch they place on their head and breed them on their own 

flesh, by which they say they do great service to their idol.” Duarte Barbosa, Vol. I, 

pp. 123-113. : a | 


30 KN. Chaudhuri, op. cit., p. 211. 


31 Brhatsamhita quoted in Jagnadischandera Jain, op. cit., pp. 146-147. 
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Hundis, or bills of exchange, were an important instrument of banking 
and commercial transactions. They were very popular among the merchants. 
Lekhapaddhati and Rajtarangani allude to its uses by the rulers and chiefs 
but mercantile class remained its main beneficiaries. Hundis were in reality a 
letter issued by a banker from a particular area and it could be exchanged 
with liquid cash in foreign destinations from the concerned banker to whom 
this letter was referred. V.K. Jain presents the format of hundis, which 
stipulated, “Il request you to have this man (bearer) paid such and such 
amount by such a banker.”** Sometimes the messengers also accompanied 
the letter to facilitate the speedy encashment of these bills.*> A somewhat 
similar role was played by hawala transactions. Though prohibited by the 
shariat, hawala was wide spread among sea merchants. Through hawala, 
money could be transferred from one place to the other through a chain of 
bankers. A man would deposit the amount with the banker alongwith the 
commission required. The man in whose favour this money was deposited 
could get the money from the local banker in contact with the foreign banker. 
Thus, hundis and hawala helped merchants in their commercial transactions. 
These enabled them to avoid unwanted risks. Money could be transferred 
from one area to another without any fear. Medieval trade was beset with 
many dangers. Plunders and thefts were some of them. Merchants already 
ran the risk of loss of their cargoes in case of such mishaps. Certainly, they 
could minimize the losses if somehow they managed to carry huge amounts 
of liquid cash, without carrying it physically from one region to another. 

It is generally believed that India witnessed a decline in its economic 
activities after the fall of Harshvardhana. Villages became self-sufficient 
reducing the need for both inter and intra commercial activities. Sharma 


°2 Medhatithi quoted in V.K. Jain, Trade and Traders in Western India (AD 1000- 
1300), p. 200. 


33 Ibid. 
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builds his argument on the basis of a general paucity of coins available after © 
the seventh century. He suggests that there was crisis in ‘production relation’. | 
The practice of land grants emerged as the states were unable to collect the 
revenue. These phenomena resulted in the feudalization of economy. Trade | 
and urbanization suffered economic decline and it was characterized by the 
paucity of gold coins in particular and other coins in general. 34 At the same 
time western Asia was undergoing a major transformation. Islamic armies had 
conquered Persia and Baghdad became the famous seat of the caliphate. 
Contemporary sources record direct sailing of ships from the Persian Gulf to” 
Canton. The Cholas, Pallavas and Rashtrakutas participated in maritime 
trade and greatly encouraged the settlement of sea merchants in their areas. 
If sea trade was flourishing, then why one confronts this problem of the 
| paucity of coins after the seventh century? 
~ One is obliged to understand the role of monetary units before solving 
the puzzle. In a monetized economy, every commodity got its value in certain. 
acceptable units of currency. The value might be determined on the simple 
supply and demand pattern in an open market. It largely dealt away with the 
barter system because there is an inherent flaw of ‘double wants’ in it. It 
meant that both the parties must have a commodity suitable to the others 
needs. On the other hand, in a monetized economy one could dispose of his 
belonging at a certain price and buy the things he needed from the market. 
Money even performed a more important role. It made economic relationships 
less personal and abstract. It liberated a person from obligations like kinship | 
ties. Therefore, money necessitated ‘the emergence of a well-developed 


economy. Availability of various denominations of coins facilitated a wide 


4 Ram Sharan Sharma, ‘How Feudal was Indian Feudalism?’, in The State in India 
1000-1700, ed., Hermann Kulke pp. 73- 14. | 


°° Robert S. Wicks, ‘Money Use and the Control of Trade in Early Southeast Asia’, 
in D. K. Jha, ed., Coinage, Economy and Trade, p. 84. 
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range of commercial transactions. One could thus find coins of different metal 
(from precious gold to ordinary copper) in well-developed economies. 

Now we come to the question, if the maritime trade of India was really 
prosperous and flourishing then why one encountered the paucity of coinage 
during that period. The answer lies in the study of commodity structure and 
interests of sea merchants. They were interested in certain commodities that 
fetched high price in their respective countries. They brought the cargoes that 
could be easily disposed of in a particular country. For example, a merchant 
from the Persian Gulf could bring war horses to India. In lieu of war-horses, 
he could carry cloths, rice and herbs to southeast Asia and China. In return, 
he could obtain silk and porcelain that was eagerly sought after back home in 
his country around the Persian Gulf. Thus, the requirement of ‘two wants at 
the same time’ was fulfilled with different commodity structures of two distant 
nations involved in long distance trade. Wicks argues that ‘money does not 
always serve the needs of long distance trade. This is primarily because 
trade involves an interest in specific commodities, not just values and thus 
does not require an elaborate monetary system to be effective at a large 
scale.’*° | 

It is not that there was an absolute paucity of coins and the entire trade 
was balanced only with exchange. There are numerous references to the 
various type of coinage used in commercial transactions. Some of the 
important units of coins were dinara, drama, suvarna, karshapanna, tanka 
and kalanju. Dinara and suvarna were obviously gold coins. Gangayadeva 
of the Kalachuri is said to have minted suvarna coins after 1019 AD.” 
Dinaras were even prevalent in Bengal and other parts of India before they 
were introduced by the Muslim states around the thirteenth century. Kalanjus 
were the gold coins of the Cholas. Earlier Kalanjus weighed around 3.3-3.9 


°° Robert S. Wicks, op. cit., p. 93. 


°” Brajesh Krishana, op. cit., p. 98. 
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grams whereas later on they went upto 5.6 grams.*° Kalanjus were also 
called madai and served as standard to test the fineness of gold in the Chola 
Empire.*’ Later on to facilitate the small transactions lower units of kalanju | 
namely half madai, kasu, karungasu (silver coins) and akkam (copper 
coins) were also minted.”° | 
Various regional coins remained prevalent in the Indian Ocean trading 
network. The expansion of Islam and the Muslim commercial activities made 
Islamic dinara a kind of standard unit in this vast area. Muslim armies — 
conquered Persia, Egypt and India, bringing a considerable amount of 
hoarded precious metals. Control over the supply of precious metals brought 
— stability to Islamic dinara and it must have been the favourite coin among 
merchants operating in different countries. India was monetized enough by | 
the end of the thirteenth century when Alauddin Khalji demanded land. 
revenue in cash rather than kind. a 
Apart from gold and silver, certain other commodities were also 
| attributed monetary value. For example, cowries were commonly used in 
Bengal and southeast Asia. Around 25000 cowries were found alongwith 
Kalachuri gold coins in Orissa.*’ Muslim conquerors in Bengal found cowries 
dominant in commercial transactions.” In Maladives, Ibn Battuta noticed the 
prevalence of cowries as a means of transaction because, “cowries are 
current in Bengal, and also to the inhabitants of Yemen who use these > 


instead of sand as ballast...the cowrie is also the currency of Sudanese...one 


= Keneth R Hall, ‘Coinage Trade and Economy in Early South India and Southeast | 
Asia, in D. K. Jha, ed., Coinage, Economy and Trade, p. 99. | 


°° Ibid. 
*° Ibid. 
*" Brajesh Krishana, op. cit., p. 98. 


“2 Minhaj Siraj quoted in V.K. Jain, op. cit., p. 157. 
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thousand and hundred and fifty cowries sold for one gold dinara in Mali and 
Juju (places in Sudan).’* Similarly, Marco Polo informs us that in Burma 
cowries from India were used for commercial purposes. The valuation of the 
cowries rested upon their availability and distance from sources. Maldives 
remained the prime source of cowries. Cowries were used for very small and 
cheap transactions. 

Rice was also used as a Substitute of coinage. A khari of rice was used 
asa medium of exchange in Kashmir. Occasionally, the officers were paid 
their salaries in khari of rice.“* The Cholas also adopted double pricing, one 
in paddy and second in cash. After a careful study of various Chola 
inscriptions Hall remarks: 

“In my study of Cola-era inscriptions, | have surveyed 
numerous price lists that fix the value of various commodities 
in terms of paddy and not in cash, attesting that rice was the 
standard value, and perhaps also the medium of exchange in 
small transactions within the local market. There are two 
systems of pricing, in gold and in paddy rice. | have found that 
market standards like pepper, ghee and areca-nuts were 
stated in paddy equivalents, while staples of long distance 
trade, such as cardomom seeds, capaka buds and camphor 
(all aromatics used in temple ceremonies) were assigned cash 
value. Livestock might be bought and sold by cash or barter 
exchange.””” 

Somewhat similar was the condition in the thirteenth century Pagan 
(Burma) where rice was used as a medium of payment and exchange. Wicks 
finds that rice was used both as exchage (to buy curry leaves and betel) and 


43 Ibn Battuta, (Mahdi Husain), p. 201. 


“* Kalhan quoted in Brajesh Krishana, op. cit., p. 99. 


“ Keneth R Hall, ‘Coinage, Trade and Economy in Early South India and Southeast 
Asia’, in D. K. Jha, ed., op. cit., pp. 99-100. 
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cash value. In Cambodia, land was valued according to tamlin of silver and 
yau of double cloth, yet the payment was done in paddy. In Java rice was 
itself valued according to masa or kupang of gold or silver.” 

The merchants used not only gold, copper and silver as a coinage but | 
also other commodities. As mentioned earlier cowries and paddy were 
commonly used in commercial transactions. Sometimes salt and cloth were 
exchanged in lieu of coinage. Salt was exchanged for cattle and horses in 
seasonal trade in Annamese and Cheng-mo Man. Salt was not accepted as 
money unless it was formed in standard cakes.*’ Clothes were sometimes 
used as standard of coinage. A contemporary writer Fan Chou of the ninth 
century records, “Whenever they trade in silken stuff or felt or hair rugs or | 
gold, silver, turquoise or cattle, sheep etc., they reckon the price as SO many 
mi (lengths) of silken stuffs, ‘Such and such thing’’, they say, “is worth so 
many mi (of silk).”“° Thirteenth century Pagan farmers paid their taxes in 7 
pieces of clothes. In thirteenth century Cambodia, a slave was worth upwards : 
a hundred pieces of cloth.*” Clothes from Gujarat and the Coromandel coasts 
were eagerly sought after in southeast Asia and their supply provided 
_monopoly to states like Malacca over the neighbouring states. | 
_ The merchants employed a variety of means to strike profitable 
bargains. They learnt the art of trading from their family and personal 
experience. Marco Polo observes that children after the age of thirteen were 
given some amount to carry out trading. With this partly capital, the children. 
bought a certain thing and visited buyers from door to door to sell their 


product with profits. With such buying and selling, a child soon became ‘very 


46 Robert S. Wicks, op. cit., p. 90. 
*" Ibid. 
48 Fan Chou quoted in Robert S. Wicks, op. cit., p. 90. 


“8 Robert S. Wicks, op. cit., p. 90. 
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dexterous and keen trader.’°"’ Many travellers praised Indian merchants for 
their honesty and trading skills. Tome Pires noticed that Gujaratis were 
diligent and very quick in trade. These men only desired their belongings and 
never looked upon what was not their's. So impressive were the skills of 
these Hindu merchants that Tome Pires advised his people to go and learn 
from Gujaratis because, “the business of trade is a science in itself which 
does not hinder any other noble exercise, but helps great deal.” Idrisi 
remarked that the traders of Nahrwara were reputed for their justice, keeping 
their contracts and upright character.°* Marco Polo observed that the 
Abraiaman were the best merchants of the world. They were truthful “and 
never tell a lie for anything on earth...if a foreign merchant who does not 
know the ways of the country applies to them and entrusts his goods to them, 
they will take charge of these, and sell them in the most loyal manner, 
seeking zealously the profit of the foreigner and asking no commission except 
what he please to bestow.”” V.K. Jain opines that these Abraiaman were 
none others but Jain merchants. Merchants were also advised to be peaceful 
and avoid all kind of strife. Jinesvara Suri in his work of the eleventh century, 
entitled Satsthanakaprakarana, advised merchants not to join leagues with 
the opponents of the king and always flatter him by calling his qualities.” 

It would be wrong to assume that adulteration and dishonesty were 
altogether absent among Indian merchants. One comes across various 
references pointing towards the corrupt practices adopted by them. Duarte 


Barbosa remarks that merchants in Malabar would not lend even to his 


°° Marco Polo, Vol. Il, p. 344. 

°' Tome Pires, Vol. |, p. 42. 

*2 Al Idrisi in The History of India as Told by its Own Historians, Vol. |, p. 88. 
°3 Marco Polo, Vol. Il, pp. 363-365. 


4 Jinesvara Suri quoted in V.K. Jain, op. cit., p. 224. 
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t.° Again he finds banias of Gujarat very religious and | 


brother without interes 
at the same time ‘usurers, falsifiers of weights and measures and many other 
goods and coins; and great liars.’°° The Chettis of Malabar even manipulated 
the markets to inflate and deflate prices. A merchant advised his son not to — 
disclose his heart “even to friends, be chary of words, acquire wealth in — 
various ways even by deceiving people, extol your goods, do not expose your 
side but try to feel that of others and be deaf to others’ projects but stick to 
~ your own.”*” Hemchandra finds a merchant free from deceit as rare as a body 
‘free from disease. Kalhan remarks that merchants bore various religious 
symbols yet “takes one life in a moment, just as a dangerous scorpion would 
which is marked in six places.”®° It has been noticed that merchants were 
overjoyed in the face of natural calamities because they could fetch more 
value for their grains. 
Mercantile organizations were an important instruments for traders in 
medieval times. The guilds provided a security umbrella to the merchants © 
trading in distant areas. They also provided opportunities for interaction 
among the merchants. Collectively the merchants could demand more 
autonomy and counter any step against their interests. Therefore, the 
| presence of a guild attracted the traffic of long distance trade whether it was. 
through sea or land. | 


55 Duarte Barbosa, Vol. Il, pp. 72-73. 

** Ibid., Vol. I, pp. 123-113. 

*’ Brajesh Krishana, op. cit., p. 109. 

7 Hechandera quoted in Brajesh Krishana, op. cit., p. 109. 
== Kalhan quoted in Brajesh Krishana, op. cit., p. 109. 
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One important fact regarding the merchant guilds of the medieval times 
was that they were not as strong as in the ancient times. It was a kind of 
loose confederacy. The leaders did not regulate life of the members to any 
significant extent. Many causes contributed to such a situation. Firstly, the 
emergence of the regional states broke down the central structure of the 
guilds. In sea trade, the merchants travelled to distant regions. It was hard to 
regulate their personal affairs. Secondly, these guilds were formed with the 
participation of different classes and section of society. Mercantile groups like 
the Ayyavole even consisted of agrahara Brahmans, who were mainly land 
owners.” Thus, the merchants came together only for security and better 
deals. The guilds ensured the speedy disposal of cargoes at acceptable 
prices. The guilds were active in giving gifts to temples and brought a certain 
kind of legitimacy and recognition to their members. 

The Manigramam, Ainnurruvar and Anjuvannams were some of the 
most powerful guilds operating in south India in medieval times. Manigramam 
was said to be the corruption of word Vanik-graman, that is association of 
merchants. It reflects the role played by different classes of merchants in 
these guilds. Various land grants, which were made by the guilds to the 
religious institutions, have been recovered not only in India but also in 
southeast Asia. 

Merchant associations could be broadly put into three broad categories 
namely svadesabeharulu (natives), paradesabeharulu (neighbouring 
states) and nandesis (different countries). The Ainnurruvar was a celebrated 
merchant guild of medieval times in south India. It was regarded as the 
protector of vir-dharam, the law of the noble merchants. It had its own flag. 
There was a picture of bull on its flag. Its members crossed land and water 


®' The Ayyavole formed alliance with the Anjuvannams (consisting Arabs) in 
Visakhapattinam. R. Champakalakshmi, op. cit., pp. 54, 57. 
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routes to trade in the entire inhabited world. They established 
erivirapattans where they implemented their orders. An eleventh century | 
Ayyavole inscription records the conversion of a village named Velur into | 
erivirapattans. The mechants “made a resolution (and converted) the village 
(called) Velur alias Rajadhiraja-chaturvedimangalam in Padinad in 
Gangaikondasolavalanad in Mudigondasola-mandalam into an erivirapattans 7 
(by the mercantile organization, the tisai-ayirattainnurruvar of Ayyapolil) and 
(this organisation) supplied clothes to the members of higher and lower ranks 
of the merchants caravan, clothes for a swordsman, oil for the lamps of the 
god Kavarai-lsvaram-udaiyar, food for the merchant body-guards...during 
their stay and a pig for feeding in memory of the deceased heroes.”® 
Merchants from eighteen countries were said to be the signatories of the said — 
inscription. Officials of the erivirapattans were appointed among the | 
merchants and defiants could be expelled from the settlements.” The guilds 
even had its own private soldiers to secure the merchandize and settlements 
of its members. The Nanadesi even established a temple called Nanadesi- 
Vinnagar-Alavan in thirteenth century Pagan (Burma). Similarly, Meera 
Abraham records the activities of the Ayyavole in camphor producing areas of 
Sumatra in 1088 AD.” Tamil guilds must have got incentive for expansion in 
southeast Asia after the Cholas penetration in Ceylon (993 AD) and Srivijaya 
(1025 AD). a 
Thus we can safely conclude that there were sufficient customs, 


| usages and religious injuctions to regulate the development of market and — 


® Meera Abraham, Two Medieval Merchant Guilds of South India, pp. 90-91. 
3 Ibid., p. 112. 

Ibid. 

5 Kanakalatha Mukund, op. cit., p. 40. 
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generate capital. Merchants formed various forms of contracts like mufawada 
and inan. Any promising venture could find sufficient amount of funding from 
the fellow merchants. Rich commercial houses must be eager to derive 
benefits from commercial world of the Indian Ocean. In China, the 
bureaucracy was investing in the maritime world. K.N. Chaudhuri suggests 
that even the Indian nobility was investing in trade through the merchants.” 
Rich commercial houses needed channels to re-invest their profits and the 
capital must have been given on loans to new entrepreneurs. Sharikat al 
mafalis (the partnership of the penniless) and sharikat al-wujuh (the 
partnership of persons with good reputations) were such forms of 
partnerships that were framed to solve the problem of credit to the deserving 
and adventurous persons.” The merchants also devised noble ways to help 
each other in distant regions. They carried out commercial transactions for 
one another without any promise of return. The novel practices of hundi and 
hawala solved the problem of carrying liquid cash physically to distant 
regions. Mercantile organizations or guilds were formed and they did not 
represent one particular community like that of ancient times. On the 
contrary, they had the presence of Muslims, Arabs and even Christians to 
facilitate the trading activities in the Indian Ocean. These guilds worked more 
as facilitators and intermediaries to penetrate the local markets. Therefore, 
any adventurous man could generate capital if his mission seemed promising. 
Strong social and religious institutions backed the terms of their contracts 
-and partnerships. They protected the rights of each and every individual 
trading in the Indian Ocean trading netwok. 


°” K.N. Chaudhuri, op. cit., p. 213. 


&° Abraham L. Udovitch, op. cit., p. 55. 
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Chapter Eight 
Attitude of Rulers 


Mercantile activities in the Indian Ocean were dominated by multiple factors. 
Merchants undertook considerable risks to trade goods from one market to another. 
Markets were interwoven in the complex thread of social, economic and political 
phenomena. Disturbance at any end could bring economic depression throughout. 
~ the Indian Ocean trading world. Troubles at Canton or Baghdad were big enough to 
~ decrease the volume of trade throughout the Indian Ocean.’ Natural calamities like 
storms, floods and droughts were beyond human control. However, state policies 
were crucial in deciding the maritime traffic. For instance, in Little Java, there was 
plenty of pepper; still merchants did not go there for lack of good governance. 
Maritime trade involved a vast magnitude of merchandize. Its costs were substantial | 
and so were the losses in case of any mishap. War, chaos, plunder, piracy, high 
taxes and any element of bad governance were the greatest enemies of sea 
merchants. These could easily spoil their chances of earning profits. 

| Rulers ensured the security and neutrality of ports. Calicut was a favourite 
destination for the sea merchants because security and justice were ‘firmly | 
: established.’ The royal officers kept watch over the cargoes and did not tax the 
goods if merchants failed to strike any deal.? Marco Polo echoes great trust of 


merchants in the Levant Tartars of Persia, who ensured the security of traders in 


"In 758 AD. Muslims in Canton revolted against the authorities. They were powerful | 
enough to sack the city before returning back to sea. Trade with China went into | 
decline for some time. In 879 AD, a rebel General Huang Chao captured Canton — 
and massacred a large number of foreigners. Similarly, in the second half of the © 
ninth century, the Zanj or Negro slaves revolted in Persia. The impact of these 
events was felt throughout the Indian Ocean trading network. G. F. Hudson, ‘The 
Medieval Trade of China’ in D. S. Richards, ed., [slam and the Trade of Asia: A | 
Colloquium, p. 162; K.N. Chaudhuri, Trade and Civilisation in the India Ocean: 
An Economic History from the Rise of Islam to 1750, p. 48. 


| * Abdur icons p. 14. 
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Persia. When the Portuguese offered their merchandize as a tribute to Samuri (the 
rulers of Calicut), the latter suggested that it be disposed off in the market to their 
best advantage.* They also bestowed autonomy to mercantile groups. Bad policies 
could divert merchants away from a particular port. Fellow merchants forbade Ibn 
Battuta from entering the domain of a ruler, who was not friendly towards 
merchants.” Similar sentiments were repeated by Chau Ju-Kua when he wrote, 
“Though West Java had variety of pepper sugarcane bottle gourd beans....still 
foreign traders rarely go there for lack of regular government.”° 
To Admiral G.A. Ballard, Indian rulers were not powerful on the sea.’ 

However, it was in 1025 AD, when Europe was struggling in the dark ages, that the 
Indian ruler Rajendra Chola invaded Srivijaya. V.K. Jain develops somewhat similar 
argument in the following words: 

“In short, the decline in Indian foreign trade cannot be attributed 

to decay in the basic techniques of ship construction and 

navigation. Its main cause seems to have been the lack of war- 

equipments on Indian ships to safeguard the traders’ interests. 

With the possible exception of two Cola kings, Rajaraja | (AD 

985-1014) and Rajendra | (AD 1014-44), no Indian monarch 


seems to have ever appreciated the value of sea-power as an 


> Marco Polo , Vol. |, p. 84. 


* According to a tradition in Malabar, a great ruler Cherumam Perumal was so 
impressed by the Muslim saints coming back from the Adam’s Peak in Ceylon that 
he decided to visit Arabia in their company. He went to Arabia in 822 AD and 
converted to Islam. However, he was not destined to return and died on sea. Thus, 
he is also known as al-Samuri (from samudra in Sanskrit). His descendents were 
known as Samuri or Zamorin to the Portuguese when they landed in Calicut in 1498 
AD. Andre Wink, Al Hind: The Making of the Indo-Islamic World, Vol. |, p. 77. 


> Ibn Battuta, (Mahdi Husain), p. 217. 
© Chau Ju-Kua, p. 70. 


" Admiral G. A. Ballard, Rulers of Indian Ocean, p. 26. 
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aid to economic interest and political conquest. As a result, the 
Indian kings failed to check the inroads of Arab fleets which had 
already shown their naval might by conquering Sind and 
storming Vallabhi in the eighth century. It may be pointed out 
that initially “the Arabs had no experience of naval battles.” It 
was later during the course of their expansion towards the west _ 
that they learnt the art of equipping their warships from the 
Europeans and used it against the Indians and others to 
| promote and protect their commercial interests.”° . _ 
The conventionalists argue that the Indian ruling classes looked down upon 
trading activities. Unfortunately, Indian attitude towards sea has been studied in 
relation to the Hindu scriptures.” It is repeatedly asserted that the Indians remained 
indifferent towards the sea in medieval period. Basham notices Indian maritime 
contacts with the west and east. He remarks that the Indians concentrated more on 
the eastern markets after the collapse of the Roman empire. However, he strangely © 
took away the credit from the Indians because the trade was carried ‘in foreign © 
~ bottoms (ships).’ He rejects the Indian ships carrying 1000 persons on board as 
mere exaggeration.'° One fails to understand what does ‘foreign bottoms’ signify. | 
Were these truly foreign vessels? Now it is not possible to rob Indians of the credit 
just because they employed shipping technology, which was not indigenous. But did | 
_ this matter to them at all? Trade for them was not a way to show their supremacy in 
shipping technology or sailing techniques. They cut their expenditures and adopted 
whatever was beneficial for their trading missions. When we study Indian 
participation in the maritime world, would it be justified to build it merely on the 


genesis of ships only? The answer is certainly in the negative. Shipping technology, 


8K. Jain, Trade and Traders in Western India (AD 1000- 1300), pp. 88-89. 
° It is a debatable point as to how far a religion guided the minds of a common — 
Indian (including Hindus) as to force him to neglect his worldly benefits. Is religion 
strong enough to force people to ignore a prosprous trading venture? | 


'°A.L. Basham, The Wonder that was India, Vol. |, p. 226. 
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no doubt, constituted an important part of such studies, but the main thrust should 
be on the characteristics of the communities that participated in trade. It would be 
more fruitful if we concentrate on their flexibilities and openness that brought the 
benefits of sea trade at home. | 

Hindu scriptures are quoted to prove that Indians remained aloof from 
maritime activities. Lallanji Gopal suggests that, “in the beginning religious feelings 
were not against sea voyage...But, in the early medieval period we notice that there 
was definite growth of taboo against sea voyage.”"’ He quotes Baudhayana 
Dharmasutra, Manusamhita, Naradsamihta and Brhannaradiya Purana to prove 
Indians’ abhorrence towards the sea. With the help of these scriptures he concludes, 
“There are clear indication of the decline in Indian shipping in one respect at least. 
For people away from the coastal areas it had ceased to be of much concern.”” 
Was this general attitude of ignorance applicable to Indian rulers? 

However before studying the attitude of Indian rulers, it would be unavoidable 
to study political orientations of other Asian rulers bordering the Indian Ocean. We 
have already highlighted in earlier chapters how closely the Indian Ocean trading 
world knit the various maritime states into one large unit. No state could exist in 
isolation. The following survey will cover different regions of the Indian Ocean, with 
special reference to the attitude of the ruling classes towards the sea. 

Since antiquity, the rulers of western Asia and even Rome attempted to 
discover safe routes to trade in the Indian Ocean. Darius, in the sixth century BC, 
sent his officer Scylax of Caria to explore the Indus. The latter reached Kabul, 
descended to Indus and crossing the Persian Sea reached Suez in the Red Sea."° 
Alexander also sent a branch of his army to Macedonia through the sea routes from 


"' Lallanji Gopal, ‘Indian Shipping in Early Medieval Period’, in Maritime Heritage 
of India, ed., K.S. Behra, p. 96. 
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Punjab. The Romans, in their attempt to break Persian monopoly, instigated the 
Abyssinian ruler, the Prestor John of the west, to invade Yemen and to reach the 
port of Aden.‘ Justinian sent an embassy to Abyssinia (531 AD) requesting the 
ruler, ‘that they should buy silk from the Indians and sell it to the Romans: thus they 
would make a lot of money, while they would be bringing this gain to the Romans, | 
that they (Romans) would no longer be faced to send their own money to 9 their 
enemies (Persians).’"° — 

Early history of Islamic expansion is essential to understand the political | 
structures of different principalities in western Asia between c 1000- c. 1500. 
Prophet Muhammad (570- 632 AD) belonged to the clan of Hashim (part of the 
Quraysh tribe), which also held hereditary rights to certain offices attached to the 
sacred shrine of Ka’aba.’” After being expelled from Mecca, he took shelter in al- 
Medina in 622 AD. Attacks on the Meccan caravans and the victory of Badr (624 
AD) helped the Prophet to capture Mecca (630 AD). The Meccans accepted Islam 
and Ka’aba was freed from all idols. It became central to subsequent development 
of Islam. | 


* It proves that monsoons were known even before the discovery an Hipalus. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, Vol. 18, P. 859. 7 


'S Aksum Kingdom flourished in Abyssinia between 1st and 7th centuries. 
Indigenous Ethiopian groups probably founded it. It had well-established trade links 
with the Greaco-Roman world, as well as with India, and featured prominently in the 
commercial rivalry between the Roman and the Persian empires. In the 3rd and 6th 
centuries AD, Aksum also dominated Yemen on the Arabian Peninsula. St. 
-Frumentius converted it to Christianity and the Bible was translated into Gecez_ 
(local language). Encyclopaedia Britannica, Vol. 6, p.100-106; Microsoft RAcahe 
(1993-2001 computer edition). 


" Procopius quoted in G.F. Hourani, Arab Seafaring in the Indian Ocean in 
Ancient and Medieval Times, p. 43. | 


’ The most eer place even prior to the birth of Islam in Arabia. Every year the 
Muslims gathered in considerable numbers to perform hajj at Ka’aba. For 
discussions on earlier pilgrims and goddesses of Mecca see Romila napel: 
Somnatha: The Many Voices of a History, PP. 38-75. | 
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Under the caliphs, who governed the community and state following Prophet 
Muhammad's death, a period of territorial expansion began, first in Arabia and then 
beyond its borders."® By about 650 AD, Egypt, Syria, Iraq and the western parts of 
Persia had been conquered by Arab forces. In about 660 AD, the Umayyad dynasty 
(based in Syria) captured the Caliphate. The Umayyads (Arabic, Umawi) ruled the 
Arab caliphate during 661-750 AD. Their court remained mostly in Damascus. With 
their expansion and strong administrative control, they brought considerable 
prosperity in the Islamic world. K.N. Chaudhuri credits them with bringing political 
unity in western Asia and some regions of the Mediterranean itself ‘from a scene of 
decaying political institutions and divisive social practices into an area ruled by a 
single authority." A Nestorian Christian, John Phenek, from northern Mesopotamia 
(late seventh century), records: 

“Justice flourished under his reign (Muawiya), and a great 
peace was established in the countries which were under the 
jurisdiction of his government...the earth gave us its fruits 
abundantly, good health prevailed, friendship shone, commerce 
doubled, children played with joy, there was universal 


plenty....”“° 


'8 Caliph or khalifah is derived from Khalf that literally translates, ‘to leave behind.’ 
Thus the caliph was the deputy of the prophet, who theoretically enjoyed authority 
over the whole of Muslim population after the prophet. He was both temporal and 
spiritual head. In theory, there could be only one caliph because the prophet 
Muhammad himself said, “When two Khalifahs have been set up, put the last to 
death and preserve the other, for the last is a rebel.” After the death of the prophet, 
Muslim congregation appointed Abu Bakr, the first caliph. He was the father in law 
of the prophet. Umar, Usman and Ali succeeded him. These four were considered 
as the true Caliphs. Later on, schism followed between different branches of Muslim 
thoughts. For more details see Sir Percy Sykes, History of Persia, pp. 525-537. 


"2 K.N. Chaudhuri, op. cit., p. 44. 


20 John of Phenek quoted in K.N. Chaudhuri, op. cit., p. 44. 
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The Abbasids (750-1258 AD) defeated the Umayyads and held the caliphate 
continuously until the Mongols invaded Baghdad.2' Their court was mostly in 
Baghdad. The peak of their power was achieved in the reign of Harun al-Rashid 
(786-809 AD).”* Baghdad enjoyed a considerable inflow of commodities through the 
Tigris and Euphrates. It emerged as the centre of Muslim culture.2? The power of the 
Abbasids considerably declined with their failure in the trail of Minna (833-847 AD).”4 
Politically, the caliphs had become puppets in the hands of their Turkish soldiers. | 
New states began to emerge. They recognized the suzerainty of the Abbasids, but 
this was merely a token. In 945 AD, Baghdad itself was conquered by the. Shiite — 
Buwayhid family. The Buwayhids (932-1044 AD) made Siraf their new capital. They 


*" In 1258 AD, Halaku Khan, the grandson of Chengiz Khan sacked Baghdad and 
killed Abbasid caliph Al-Musta’sim. The caliphate went into decline in Baghdad and 
later revived in Constantinople under Usman (Turk dynasty) in 1299 AD. Philip K. 
Hitti, op. cit., p. 486. 


2 It was the golden age of Arabic literature. Harun al- Rashid was made the hero of | 
famous Arabian Nights. Thomas Patrick Hughes, op. cit., p. 266. 


*3 Tabari while quoting al- Mansur on the strategic erreee of Baghdad remarks, 
‘This is Tigris...there is no obstacle between us and China; everything on the sea 
can come to us on it.” K.N. Chaudhuri, op. cit., p. 47. | 


*4 With the passage of time and due to historical developments, Sunni Islam | 
became the dominant form of Islam. The caliph was the temporal and religious © 
head (khalifah) of Sunni Muslims. To assert their dominance, the caliphs needed 
the support of those scholars, who were elaborating the idea of the Sunna. | 
However, by the early ninth century the scholars had become confident enough to 
claim that religious authority belonged to themselves, not to the caliphs. A struggle 
for power between the scholars and the caliphs ensued. It centered on a theological 
doctrine, which the caliphs wished to establish as “orthodoxy”. This was the dispute 
known as the Mihna, in which the caliph al-Mamum tried to impose the doctrine that 
the Koran had been created in time. This doctrine of ‘createdness’ of Koran is 
associated with the theological school of Mu’tazila (founded by Wasil Ibn Ata). The 
caliphs could not overcome the resistance of the scholars, and by about 850 AD, 
the Mihna was abandoned by the caliph al-Mutawakkil. The principle was— 
established that religious authority in Sunni Islam remained in the hands of the 
scholars who would interpret the doctrines of Koran. Jonathan P. Berkey, The 
Formation of Islam, Religion and Society in the Near East 600-1800, Pp. 126- 
127. 
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revived the Persian concept of sovereignty and adopted the title of Shahanshah.” 
The Buwayhid ruler Adud-ad-Daula (948-972 AD) encouraged maritime trade. 
Hormuz was protected from the continuous pillage of the Baluchi tribe and Suhar (a 
port of Oman) was patronized to boost sea trade in the Persian Gulf.*° The Seljuk © 
Turks replaced the Buwayhids.”’ In 1055 AD, the Sunni Seljuk Turks captured 
Baghdad. Their destruction of Shiraz, Siraf and Basra paralysed economic activities 
in the Persian Gulf. Chaos created by their battles forced a huge migration of 
merchants (both the Jews and Muslims) to the Red Sea ports, where the Fatimids 
began to consolidate their power.”® 

Towards the Red Sea, the Fatimids, claiming descent from Fatima and her 
husband Ali ibn Abi Talib, rejected the authority of the Abbasid dynasty in Baghdad. 
The Fatimid forces conquered the Nile Valley in 969 AD and declared Cairo as their 
capital. The Fatimid power extended to Yemen, Syria and the Red Sea. In the late 
twelfth century, they were showing the signs of disintegration. In 1173 AD, Saladin 
declared himself the sultan of Egypt, ending the Fatimid dynasty. He founded the 
Ayyub dynasty and was instrumental in forming an Islamic front against the 
Christians during the Crusades. The period saw the displacement of the Jew 
merchants from the Red Sea trade.” Fanatical Ayyubs deprived them of their former 
privileges. The Muslim trading organization called Karimis began to monopolise the 
Red Sea trade.*” The Mamluks of Egypt also patronised the Karimis. They ‘reserved 
for their own subjects direct trade with India and China, while prohibiting foreign 


2° Andre Wink, op. cit., Vol. 1, pp. 20-21. 

* Ibid., p. 55. 

*" Ibid., p. 58, 

*° Ibid., p. 90. 

* Ibid., p. 58. 

°° Walter J. Fischel, ‘The Spice Trade in Mamluk Egypt: A Contribution to the 


Economic History of Medieval Islam’, Journal of the Economic and Social 
History of the Orient, Vol. |, p. 160. 
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1 The domination of the Red Sea by 


merchants bound for India to cross their state. 
the Karimis of Egypt brought immense prosperity to the Mamluks. The control over 
_ the Red Sea was so strict that the Europeans had to bypass the Muslim domination 
over the Red Sea in 1498 AD. Vasco da Gama reached Calicut after rounding off 
Africa. The dependence of Egypt over the Red Sea trade was so immense that the 
Portuguese circumnavigation of Africa led to drastic decline in the revenues of the 
state.°*? Europe was getting the Oriental products through their enemies. Inspite of 
his fanaticism, Saladin contributed to economic recovery. He was fully aware of the 
benefits of trading activities between the Red Sea and the Mediterranean. He 
allowed the Christians access to the Holy Sepulchre.** He displayed respect towards | 
his dreaded foe Richard of France though the two were fighting against each other | 
in the Crusades.** The mutual respect might have been a necessity of trading | 
relations, because it was made clear that war and trade remained separate entities. 
In 1229 AD Federick II of Holy Roman Empire even sent a mission to the 
successors of Saladin to establish trading relations. *® Owing to this flourishing intra- 
continental trade, the Karimis asserted their control over the Red Sea routes under 
the Ayyubs. | 

In Persia, the Khwarezmid Empire took advantage of the decline of the 
Seljuks. In 1194 AD, the Knwarezmshah Alauddin Tekish defeated the Seljuk sultan 
Tughrul Ill. However, even the Khwarezmid Empire lasted only for a few decades. 
Genghis Khan had unified the Mongols and under him the Mongol Empire quickly | 
expanded in several directions. It reached the borders of Khwarezm by 1218 AD. At | 
that time, the Khwarezmid Empire was ruled by Alauddin Muhammad (1200-1220 


31 Andre Wink, op. cit., Vol. Il, p. 22. 
° Andre Wink, op. cit., Vol. Il, p. 23. 


33 M.A. Al-Bakshit, L. Bazin and S.M. Eissoko, eds., History of Humanity, Vol. IV, 
p. 646. | | 


* www.wikipedia.org. 


35 M.A. Al-Bakshit, L. Bazin and S.M. Eissoko, eds., op. cit., p. 646, 648. _ 
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AD). He had declared himself as Shah and even rejected the formal authority of the 
Abbasid caliph an-Nasir. He proclaimed one of his nobles as the caliph.°° 

The Mongol invasion of Iran began in 1219 AD. The Shah fled and died in 
1227 AD. Mongol invasion was disastrous for the Persians. They even destroyed the 
irrigation system of Persia. Hulaku Khan invaded Persia in 1255 AD. He established 
himself in the region and founded the Ilkhanate . He seized Baghdad in 1258 AD 
and put the last Abbasid caliph to death. Hulaku Khan's great-grandson, Uljaitu 
Khan (1295-1304 AD), embraced Islam and took the new name of Sultan 
Muhammad Khudabandeh.*’ He lowered taxes for artisans, encouraged agriculture, 
rebuilt and extended irrigation works, and improved the safety of the trade routes. As 
a result, commerce increased dramatically. The Mongols were also instrumental in 
establishing security and peace over the Silk Route. They further invited scholars 
and missionaries from distant regions, reviving cultual interaction among different 
zones of Asia, Africa and Europe. For example, Persians developed a new style of 
painting based on a unique fusion of solid, two-dimensional Mesopotamian painting 
with the feathery, light brush strokes and other motifs characteristic of China.” The 
IIknhanate (branch of the Mongols controlling Persia) even allowed the European 
merchants to trade in Persia and to proceed towards India to explore new markets. 
In 1320 AD, Venice concluded a commercial treaty with the Ilkhanate.*’ After the 
death of Abu Said (1335 AD), the Ilkhanate lapsed into civil war. It was divided into 
several petty dynasties. 

Persia remained divided until the arrival of Timur the lame. After establishing 
a power base in Transoxiana, he invaded Iran in 1381 AD and conquered it piece by 


piece. His campaigns were known for their brutality. At the same time, his regime 


°° www.wikipedia.org. 


°” Syyed Hossein Nasr, ‘Iran’, in M.A. Al-Bakshit, L. Bazin and S.M. Eissoko, ed., 
op. cit., p. 363. 


°8 http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Mongol_Empire. 


°° Andre wink, op. cit., Vol. Il, p. 21. 
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was also characterized by its inclusion of Persians in administrative roles. His © 
successors, the Timurids, maintained a hold on most of Persia until 1452 AD, 

The interesting phenomenon of this period was the emergence of small 
principalities in every port of international importance. In Aden, the Rasulids enjoyed 
power from 1229 to 1516 AD. The Rasulids descended from Rasul, who came to 
Yemen around 1180 AD as a messenger for an Abbasids caliph. His son Ali was" 
governor of Mecca for a time and his grandson Umar bin Ali (1229- 1250 AD) was 
the first sultan of the Rasulid dynasty. They were controlling southwest Asia under — 
Yusuf b. Omar (1249-95 AD).” Ibn Battuta travelled to the city when Nuruddin 
(1321-1363 AD) reigned the place in the fourteenth century.*’ Forced by limited 
agrarian means, the rulers of Aden actively patronized maritime trade. Aden was — 
fortified to ward off the pirates and Bedouins. The political ideology for the protection 
of trade has never been recorded by any contemporary source, but seeing the vast 
amount of trade caried out in the port city of Aden (as discussed in third chapter ). It 
may be conjectured that the political support was not lacking. Even the Portuguese 
found the defence of Aden very strong and challenging.” The Rasulids were 
defetaed by the Mamluks of Egypt in 1516 AD. | 

~The reputed port of Hormuz also went under the control of another local 
principality that acknowledged the sovereignty of one ruler or another as the 
circumstances demanded. The Turkish invasion forced the local ruler Ayaz to shift - 
his capital to a nearby island that was also named Hormuz. It was six miles long.” It 
witnessed extensive mercantile activity and Abdur Razzaq called it Daralaman © 
(abode of peace). The rulers were tolerant and merchants could freely practice their | 


customs and rituals. Even idolatry was permitted and ‘no injustice was permitted 


*° Ibn Battuta, (H.A.R. Gibb), Vol. I, p. 203. 
41 Ibid, Vo. II, p. 369. 
_* Duarte Barbosa, Vol. I, pp. 59-61. 


* Ibn Battuta, (H.A.R. Gibb), Vol. II, p. 400. 
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towards any person.’ The rulers of Hormuz shifted the city to a nearby island to 
protect it from the numerous conflicts inland.” The new city, however, lacked 
everything of daily necessities and all her supply came through the sea. The rulers 
thus could not ignore the benefits of sea. Ibn Battuta records an interesting conflict 
going on between two brothers, in which the disruption of sea trade happened to be 
a potent weapon. The sultan of Hormuz was Tahmatan and the sons of his brother 
Nizamuddin opposed him: | 

“The reason for the war between him and his brother’s sons is that 

once upon a time he sailed from his new city for a pleasure outing in 

Old Hormuz and its gardens, the distance between them by sea 

being three farsakh, as we have already mentioned. His brother 

Nizam al-Din revolted against him and proclaimed himself king, and 

the people of the island, as well as troops, gave him their oath of 

allegiance. Qutub al-Din, fearing for his life, sailed to the city of 

Qalhat; he stayed there for some months, equipped ships and came 

to the island, but its people fought against him on his brother’s side 

and put him to flight. He returned to Qalhat and renewed his attacks 

several times, but could find no stratagem [to succeed] until he sent 

an emissary to one of his brother's wife, whereupon she poisoned his 

brother and he died. He now came to the island and entered it, while 

his brother's sons fled with treasuries, money and troops to the 

islands of Qais, where the pearl fisheries are. They set about 

intercepting the merchants of India and Sind who were making for 

the island and raiding his coastal territories, with the result that the 


greater part of them have been devastated.”“° 


“4 Abdur Razzaq, p. 7. 


“© The ruler of Hormuz also invaded Kish in order to divert the sea trade towards its 
havens. Andre Wink, op. cit., Vol. Il, p. 19. 


46 Ibn Battuta, (H.A.R. Gibb), Vol. Il, pp. 403-404. 
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~The above desciption of Ibn Battuta highlights the role of maritime trade in the 
statecraft of western Asian principalities. The ports of western Asia were 
experiencing considerable growth and prosperity. Travellers belonging to three 
different centuries have the following lines to offer regarding the ports of Aden and 
Hormuz respectively: | ae 
Marco Polo found Aden to be “a port to which many of the ships of India come 
with their cargoes.....And you must know that the Soldan of Aden receives a large 
amount in duties from the ships that traffic between India and his country, importing | 
different kinds of goods; and from the exports also he gets a revenue for there are 
despatched from the port of Aden to India a very large number of Arab chargers, 
and palfreys, and stout nags adapted for all work, which are a source of great profit 
~ to those who export them.”*” Ibn Battuta remarked that Aden was an “exceedingly 
hot place, and is the port of the merchants of India, to which come great vessels 7 
from Kinbayat (Cambay), Tanah, Kawlam [Quilon], Qaliqut, Fandaraina, al-Shaliyat, | 
Manjarur [Mangalore], Fakanur, Hinawr [Honavar], Sindabur [Goa], and other 
places. The merchants of India live there, and the merchants of Egypt also. The 
inhabitants of Adan are either merchants or porters or fishermen. The merchants 
among them have enormous wealth: sometimes a single man may possess a great 
ship with all it contains, no one sharing in it with him, because of the vast capital at 
his disposal, and there is ostentation and rivalry between them in this respect.” 
Duarte Barbosa observed that in Aden, “many ships come also from Bengala, 
Camatra and Malaca, which bring as well abundance of spices, drugs, silk, benzoin, 
lac, sander-wood, aloes-wood, rhubarb in plenty, musk, thin Bengala cloths, and | 
sugar (great store); so much so that this place has a greater and richer trade than 


any other world, and also this trade is in the most valuable commodities.””” 


47 Marco Polo, Vol. Il, p. 438. 
Ibn Battuta (H.A.R. Gibb), Vol. III, p. 373. 


“° Duarte Barbosa, Vol. Il, pp. 56-57. 
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Marco Polo found old Hormuz controlling many good cities.°? When Ibn 
Battuta visited the city of New Hormuz, he observed immense sea trade going on 
there. He called New Hormuz “the port of India and Sind, from which the wares of 


India are exported to the two Iraqs, Fars, Khurasan.””' 


Abdur Razzaq refers to the 
presence of numerous merchants belonging to different nations trading in the island 
of Hormuz. He further calls Hormuz Daralaman (abode of peace) in which no 
injustice was allowed towards any merchant, belonging to any religion.** Duarte 
Barbosa found the principality controlling islands of the Persian Gulf and 
considerable amount of merchandize being brought from distant regions to 
Hormuz.” In earlier pages, we have read how the ruler of Hormuz launched 
_ campaigns against his own relatives who were harassing the merchant ships coming 
from India to the island of Hormuz.” 

Thus in western Asia, many factors were at play to arouse the political interest 
in sea trade. The early caliphate infused new life in various communities 
participating in the Indian Ocean trade. Under the protection of the caliphate, even 
the Church possessed enough vitality to reach to the Christians of south India.°° The 
Jews fared even better under the umbrella of ‘the protected people.’ Al Muqdasi 
found most of the bankers and money exchangers to be Jews in tenth century 
Syria.°° Not only in Asia, the Abbasids even entered into friendly relations with the 
celebrated ruler of Europe, Charlemagne, in ninth century. Many embassies, 


°° Marco Polo, Vol. Il, p. 452. 

>" Ibn Battuta, (H.A.R. Gibb), Vol. II, p. 400. 

°2 Abdur Razzaq, p. 7. 

3 Duarte Barbosa, pp. 79-84. 

** Ibn Battuta, Vol. li, pp. 403-404. 

°° Philip K. Hitti, History of the Arabs, p. 356. 


® Ibid. 
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consisting numerous expensive gifts, were exchanged between the two.”’ Thus, the 
caliphate managed to break the barriers, imposed by earlier economic regression. 
The result was ‘unprecedented economic and cultural interaction between the 
different regions of the world. These trends were followed in all the regions 
| extending from Europe to China. Increased mobility and better conditions for the | 
merchants were some of them. Even the Mongols adopted Islam and patronized 
learning and trade in their regions. No doubt, the Mongols delivered a deadly blow to 
the caliphate in 1258 AD, but the efforts (of earlier Caliphs) had already initiated the 
economic reconsolidation in Asia, northeast Africa and Europe. | 

The political fragmentation of Asia led to the emergence of many autonomous 
kingdoms, like the Buwayhids, Saljuks, Azadi, Ghaznvids, Ghorids, Rasulids, | 
Mongols, Mamluks and Turks. Their courts patronized science, philosophy, poetry, 
prose, art and architecture. The emergence of petty states and different centres of 
power created various new zones of consumption because of the larger presence of 
nobility. The numerous invasions helped to ensure the availability of capital in these 
principalities. Emergence of Damascus (under the Umayyads), Baghdad (under the 
Abbasids), Siraf and Suher (under the Buwayhids), Fustat (under the Fatimids) and 
Aden (under the Rasulids) decided the flow of the Indian Ocean trade. There is liitle 
direct evidence regarding the attitude of the new ruling elite towards maritime trade. 
But circumstnancial evidence- expansion of ports, multitude of commodities, 
prosperity of merchants and revenues to the treasuries- indicate the positive attitude 
of the ruling classes towards international commercial exchange. The Mamluks of | 
the fourteenth century reserved the Red Sea trade exclusively for the Karimi 
organization of the Muslims. It was to bypass the Islamic monopoly of the sea trade 
_ that the European states like Portugal ventured to cross Africa to reach India and the 
spice islands. | 

Muslim incursions started in India as early as 712 AD, when Muhammad bin 


Qasim invaded Sind. However these early invasions were not deep enough to alter 


7 Philip K. Hitti, History of the Arabs, p. 298. 
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the general tenor of Indian politics. Mahmud of Ghazni was interested in the plunder 
of India’s wealth during the early eleventh century. However, the Ghorid victory in 
the second battle of Tarain (1192 AD) evoked Muslim interest in Indian politics. After 
the demise of Sultan Muizzuddin of Ghor (1206 AD), his reputed slaves Qutbuddin 
Aibek declared his independence and founded the Delhi Sultanate, which lasted 
upto 1526 AD, when Babur defeated its last ruler lbraham Lodi in the first battle of 
Panipat (1526 AD). 

The Delhi sultanate generally remained land oriented and agrarian revenues 
were its prime source of income. Still, the various sultans were also aware of the 
importance of a sea outlet, as indicated by their military campaigns to Bengal and 
Gujarat. In 1226 AD, Iltutmish launched campaigns to subdue the rebel governor of 
Bengal. Balban, who otherwise followed a defensive policy towards the Mongols and 
never left the capital for long, himself undertook the invasion of Bengal and 
appointed his son Bughra Khan the new governor of the province. Bughra Khan was 
also warned not to commit any mistake that might rouse the wrath of the centre. 
Even Alauddin Khalji was attracted to the wealth of Bengal and wanted to annex it. 
However, he did not get the opportunity and diverted his energy to the conquest of 
Gujarat and south India. His armies returned with rich booty from these regions. It is 
alleged that Alauddin khalji destroyed the port city of Cambay, but contemporary 
sources did not record the destruction. On the other hand, Cambay was a 
prosperous and rich port, when Ibn Batuta visited the port in mid fourteenth century. 
Even in south India, the sultan adopted a lenient policy and was happy with the 
annual tributes of war animals and other rich booty coming from the sea. The 
invasion of Alauddin Khalji opened new avenues towards the sea and one found the 
migration of Muslims to these newly conquered regions. Both Gujarat and Deccan 
experienced the rise of Muslim states in the first half of fourteenth century. 
Expansion of Islamic area of influence towards the sea would certainly have helped 
the non-agricultural products of northern India to find an outlet towards the sea. 

The Tughlugs were keen to reclaim Bengal. Series of military expeditions 
were launched by Ghiasuddin Tughlug and his successors. Muhammad bin Tughluq 
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invited scholars from distant regions and sent several missions abroad.*° He even 
sent a mission to the Chinese ruler under Ibn Battuta. Feroz Tughlug, who was 
otherwise not a successful military general, showed keen interest in Bengal. Mahdi 
Husain suggests that he was very eager to annex Bengal and its victory held more — 
importance than any other victory, even of Warrangal. It is often asserted that Indian 
rulers (especially north India) were indifferent towards the sea. But the contemporary 
events point towards the opposite phenomenon. Balban sent his son to Sind to 
control the supply of bahri horses. Alauddin wanted to maintain the supply of bahri 
horses even from south India and demanded these as a yearly tribute. Every 
powerful ruler of Delhi desired to annex the coastal provinces of Bengal and Gujarat. 
Only in time of declining power of the sultans, these regions managed to assert their 
independence | _ 
As discussed earlier, Sind went under the caliphate in 712 AD with the victory 
of Muslim forces over the local ruler Dahir. It was the frontier of overland and 
maritime trade from Persia. But its pirates harassed the ships trading in the Persian 
Gulf. Inability of Dahir to check the pirates proved fatal to his rule. Problems of 
central Asia under the Mongols and Turks forced migration of a large number of 
people to Sind. Nasiruddin Qabacha controlled Sind after the death of Sultan 
Muizzuddin of Ghor, but Iltutmish conquered the area in 1226 AD. Daibul was an 
important port of Sind and it received innumerable war-horses from western Asia. 
Balban sent his most trusted son to look after the administration of Sind, lest war- 
horses should slip into rival principalities. It was a prosperous province of the Delhi 
sultanate under Muhammad bin Tughluq. Ibn Battuta found its revenue to be ‘sixty 
laks per annum.’ However, with the passage of time, maritime trade was diverted 
to the ports of Gujarat. SS 
58 For details of the exchange of embassies between the Delhi sultanate and other 


countries, see Mohammad Habib and Khaliq Ahmad Nizami, ed, A 
_ Comprehensive History of India, Vol. V, pp. 492-93. e*. | 


Ibn Battuta, (H.A.R.Gibb), Vol. III, p. 593 (fn. 1). 


© Ibid. p. 603. 
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Gujarat witnessed considerable maritime traffic between 1000-1500 AD. The 
governor of Oman had sent a naval fleet to conquer the province in 632 AD. The 
expedition ended in a failure.°’ However, the region itself witnessed a huge 
migration of Muslims from western Asia after ninth century under the Rashtrakutas. 
The Chalukyas controlled the region from 941 to 1297 AD. Sultan Alauddin Khaiji 
annexed it to the Delhi Sultanate in 1298 AD. Weakening central authority however 
provided golden opportunity to Zafar Shah who declared his independence in 1407 
AD. The sultans of Ahmedabad ruled Gujarat till the sixteenth century. Its ports 
emerged as a transit zone of goods being traded between western Asia and south 
India and China. 

The Chalukyas gave political unity to Gujarat and expanded agricultural tracts 
of the region. A large number of step wells and water reservoirs were constructed. 
These irrigation projects were financed not only by the rulers, but by the merchants 
also. V.K. Jain finds that there was a separate department of irrigation under the 
Chalukya rulers.® The rulers also got the roads repaired and insured the security of 
merchants. It became the responsibility of the rulers and local chiefs (thakurs) to 
search out the lost merchandize of the merchants or to compensate it with their own 
property in case of any plunder.®* The Chalukyas adopted a tolerant attitude towards 
the foreign merchants. Abdullah, a missionary from Egypt, arrived during Sidhraj 
Jayasimha’s regime (1099-1044 AD). He was allowed to preach so that he laid the 
foundation of the Bohra community among the Muslims of Gujarat. The foreigners 
became dominant near the coastal areas and the new caste of Bysira came into 
existence when the foreigners married the locals. None, but the Muslims (Bysira) 


°' www. wikipedia.org. 
© VK, Jain, op. cit., p. 30. 
°° Ibid., pp. 46-47. 


° Ibid., p. 72; http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/History_of_Gujarat. 
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governed the fellow Muslim merchants in the Gujarat (min qiblai balhara).© An 
Arab merchant, called Saida or Sayyad in Cambay, became strong enough to 
challenge and fight with the local governor, Vastupala.°° — Still the rulers were in no 
position to expel the merchants. On the other hand, a Yadava king Yograj expressed | 
his deep concern when some princes plundered the storm strayed ships into the port _ 
of Somanatha. He feared that the ships would avoid his ports in the future.°” The 
Chalukya king, Kumarpala, appointed a governor at Somanatha to stop the piratical 
activities of the local Abhira chief. Ufi (a thirteenth century traveler) narrates an 
incident in which some locals burnt the mosque and killed eighty Muslims in 
Cambay. The ruler, Rai Singh, acted swiftly and ordered the arrest of two ‘leading | 
men from each class of infidels, Brahman, fire worshipper, and others’ to be 
punished. He also distributed money to enable the Muslims to rebuild their mosque — 
and minarets. The action was taken not for religious piety but to expel the fears of 
the Muslim merchants who, it was expected, would leave the port in fear. 
Before they finally entrenched themselves in 1298 AD, the Delhi sultans had 
— title contact with this part of India. But the Muslim merchants were firmly esablished | 
in the coastal as well interior Gujarat. However, after the defeat of Karandev 
Vaghela at the hands of Alauddin Khalji (1298-99 AD), Muslim rule continued for 
nearly 400 years either under Delhi's viceroyalty or under Muslim sultans (the 
Muzzafarids) till the Mughal viceroy, Monim Khan, was defeated by the Marathas 
who captured Ahmedabad in 1758.” Zafar Shah (1391-1403 AD), a vicerory of the 


®° Andre Wink, Al-Hind: The Making of the Indo-Islamic World, Vol. |, p. 66. 
eS ® Rashiduddin dlisted in V. K. Jain, op. cit., p. 75. 

7 VK. Jain, op. cit., p. 80. 

me Romila Thapar, Somanatha: The Many Voices of a History, p. 81. 


°° Muhammad Ufi in The History of India as Told by its Own Historians, Vol. HI, 
p. 164. 


oe http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/History_of Gujarat. 
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Delhi sultanate for Gujarat, founded the sultanate of Gujarat (the Muzzaffarids). He 
exploited prevailing confusion in Delhi (after the invasion of Amir Timur in 1398 AD) 
to his advantage. He shook off his loyalty to Delhi, declared his independence and 
became the first sultan. He assumed the title of Muzaffar Shah. His successor 
Ahmed Shah (1411-1442 AD) founded a new city on the banks of the river 
Sabarmati. He named it Anmedabad after his own name. Since then, this new city 
became the capital of successive regimes in Gujarat until the state of Gujarat was 
formed in 1960 and the capital was moved to new city of Gandhinagar. Anmedabad 
grew into a flourishing city and became next only to Delhi in importance. 

Mahmud Shah (1458-1511 AD) was the most succesful sultan of the 
Muzzafarid dynasty. He was successful in overpowering and subduing most of the 
Rajput chieftains. His control over the supply of war animals through the sea 
enabled him to raise a powerful army against the Rajputs. Duarte Barbosa has 
offered following remarks regading the strength of the rulers of Gujarat: 

“The true king of Guzerate is a very great lord, as well by the people 
he rules, as by the revenues he enjoys, and his very wealthy country. 
He is a Moor, as also are his men at arms, he has a great court with 
many horsemen, and is lord of horses and elephants in great 
numbers. The elephants come from Ceilam and Malabar to be sold 
in his kingdom; of horses his land has plenty; so that with both 
elephants and horses he wages great war against the Heathen of the 
Kingdom of Guzerate, whom they call Resbutos, who are not yet 
obedient to him, and also against the other kings with whom, from 
time to time, he is at war.” ” 

The rulers of Ahmedabad also raised navies. Mahmud Shah even established 
maritime contacts with various principalities of the Indian Ocean. In the battle of Diu 
(1509), he formed an alliance with Mamluk Burji sultanate of Egypt, Ottoman 
Empire and the Samuri of Calicut with assisatnce from the Republic of Venice.” He 


™ Duarte Barbosa, Vol. I, pp. 117-118. 


’2 J. Clifford Rogers quoted in www.wikipedia.org. 
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also raised a naval fleet with the help of his slave named Malik Ayyaz. He set up his 


naval base at Diu off the Saurashtra coast.”? 


Nkitin found flourishing textile industry 
in — and it was famous for its commodities like talach, damask, khan khota 
etc.“ Due to the efforts of the Muzzafarids, Gujarat emerged as a prosperous state 
in which ‘the best workmen in every kind of work are found.’”° 
Konkan, which remained under the control of one dynasty or another, was in 
constant touch with the ships coming from western Asia. However, it also 
experienced the rise of some small principalities that were fully dependent on the 
_ Sea trade. These principalities continued to shift their allegiance from one ruler to 
another, but what is important is that they were full participants in the sea trade. 
Forced by limited means, they also indulged in piracy. Marco Polo talks about the 
ruler of Thana in the following words: | 
“These corsairs have a convent with the King that he shall get all the 
horses captured, and all the plunder shall remain with them. The 
King does this because he has no horse of his own, whilst many are. 
shipped from abroad towards India; for no ship goes thither without 
horses in addition to other Ege The practice is naughty and 
unworthy of a king.””° | | | 
Similarly in mid-fourteenth century, there is a reference to a Goan shipbuilder 
named Jamaluddin. He was a trader. With the help of family assets, he prepared an 
army of 6000 and a fleet of fifty ships. With this army, he declared himself the Sultan 
of Hanover, midway between Goa and Manglore.’’ He also paid tribute to the 


Vijaynagara empire. Apart from political ascendancy, Konkan ports were important 


3 www. wikipedia.org. 

“Nkitin, pp. 19-20. 

” Duarte Barbosa, Vol. |, p. 142. 
78 Marco Polo, Vol. Il, p. 395. 


’ Burton Stein, Vijayanagara, p. 74. 
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for their supply of war-horses. Even the vast population of cities like Vijaynagara 
would have created a large for demand for maritime products. 

Malabar was a destination of foreign ships for its priceless supply of spices. 
Connected to the rest of the Deccan through the Palaghat Pass, it always remained 
distinct in its social lineage. In his study, Stein found in Kerala a “warrior lineage 
whose rule over large territorial units persisted through substantial periods. It is 
important to note that these warriors never lost their identity as ‘Nayars’, but the bulk 
of whom were regarded by Brahmans at least as Shudras.”” Still, the conquest of 
Kerala was irresistible for its control over the sea trade. Rajaraja Chola invaded 
Malabar and even Maldives to strike at the root of the Arabs’ dominance in the sea 
trade and to control its foreign trade.” Invasions of Malik Kafur in the early 
fourteenth century weakened the strong kingdoms of the southern peninsula and 
this helped the local rulers of Kerala to declare their independence. One of such 
rulers, Known as the Samuri of Calicut, was reputed throughout the India Ocean 
trading world for the visits of immense number of ships in his port. 

In Kerala, the reign of the Samuri (Saamoothiri in local language) remained 
important during the period under study.°’ He controlled the small state of Calicut, 
but enjoyed a considerable fame in the maritime world of the Indian Ocean. The 
Samuris were previously known as the eradis (rulers of Eranad). Eranad was a small 
state next to Polanad state, of which Calicut was the capital. The Samuris killed 
Porlathiri, the ruler of Polanad, by treachery and usurped that state. All of this may 
have been precipitated by the great flood of the Periyar river in about 1341 AD. This 
flood resulted in the silting of the harbour of Cranganore. The consequent decline of 
Cragnore led to the rise in prosperity of other ports like Cochin and Calicut. The 
Eradis assumed the title of Samudrathiri (meaning ‘one who has the sea for his 


8 Burton Stein, Peasant State and Society in Medieval South India, p. 48. 


”? Romila Thapar, Early India, p. 365. The policies of the Cholas towards the sea 
trade and its impacts shall be discussded in detail in the next section. 


8° http://en. wikipedia.org/wiki/Zamorin 
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| border). The title Samudrathiri was shortened to Saamoothiri over time in common 
usage.*' The Eradis also conquered Vanneri from Perumpadappu. As Thirunavaya 
was captured, Saamoothiri proclaimed himself as the Rakshapurusha (the protector) 
and took over sole right of conducting the Mamankam festival.®2 After the victory 
over Polanad (1341AD), even the festival of Mamankam at Thirunavaya \ was 
conducted under the auspices of Saamoothiri with great pomp and splendour. | 
‘The Samuris controlled the ports of Chombaku, Puthupattanam, Tricode, 

Pantalayini, Kappatta, Calicut, Chaliyam and Parappanangadi.®* They even forced 
the rulers of Kochi to acknowldge their vassalge in 1500 AD. Duarte Barbosa 
further elaborates that the port of Calicut was an insignificant place when it was 
being handed down to its present line of rulers by a legendery king Perumal. “But 
Calicut has grown in importance on account of the trade that is carried on there.” 
lbn Battuta finds that the rulers of Calicut did not adopt the cruel policy of 
confiscation of all the goods saved from ship wrecks.” The merchandize returned to 
the true owner. The maritime trade proved beneficial to the Samuris and Duarte | 


81 http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Zamorin, The Arabs shortened Samoothiri to al- | 
Samuri whereas the lo ac called him the Zamorin. | 7 


82 In earlier days, Mamankam was a grand assembly of the rulers. It was held once 
in twelve years, in which one among them was selected as the emperor of Kerala. It 
was an enormous trade fair also. The Mamankam festival was celebrated for 28 
days with great pomp and pageantry where traders from outside came in ships and 
_ barged to Thirunavaya through Ponnani port. Thus the economic importance of 
_Mamankam was high and hence the right to conduct and control it was monet : 
_http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Zamorin. 


°° Duarte Barbosa, Vol. |, p. 78. 
“ http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Zamorin. 
°° Duarte Barbosa, Vol. I., p. 79. 


°° It was a general policy adopted by all the rulers of Malabar. Ibn Battuta, (Mahdi 

Husain), p. 192; Compare it with the thirteenth century Europe when the old custom | 
of confiscating whatever the sea threw to their ports (in the form of wreckage) was © 
abandoned to infuse confidence in the traders. Shepard B. Clough, European 
Economic History: The Economic Development of Western Civilisation, pp. 81, | 
87. Oo 
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Barbosa adds that the merchants from Calicut returned with even more foreign 
nationals who were quickly given shelter and there were factories of many nationals 


t.°’ Even Vasco da Gama landed at the port of Calicut in 1498 


in the port of Calicu 
AD. However, under the pressure of local Muslim merchants, the Samuri was forced 
to expel the Portuguese. The Portuguese found protection under the arch rival of the 
Samuris in the port of Kochi. The Portuguese tried to destroy the port of Calicut and 
the Samuri sided with the Afro-Asian group in the battle of Diu to expel the intruders 
from the Indian seas. 

The Coromandel region witnessed the emrgence of strong empires under the 
Pallavas, Cholas and Vijayanagara. Though outside the scope of our period, the 
Pallava policies are important to understand their policy of sea trade in south India. 
Narasimhavarman | (630-648 AD) founded a port of Mahabalipuram near Kanchi. 
He sent naval expeditions to Ceylon to help a local ruler Manavamma to regain the 
throne. They made Kanchi the most famous city of learning.®’ Scholars from 
different areas flocked to the city to acquire education. Being close to the important 
port of Mahabalipuram, the city might have helped expansion of Hinduism in 
southeast Asia. The Pallavas also undertook large-scale irrigation projects in their 
heartland, i.e. Tondaimandalam. These irrigation projects ‘were carried out to 
convert the central Tamil plain from a region of forest and hazardous dry crop 
agriculture to one of reliable wet cultivation capable of supporting a dense 


population.” They employed Brahmanical institutions to unify the peasantry under 


8” Duarte Barbosa, Vol. Il, pp. 77-78. 


88 K. V. Raman, ‘Port Towns of Tamilnadu- Some Field Data and the Propects of 
Marine Archaeology’, in S.R. Rao, ed., Marine Archaeology of Indian Ocean 
Countries, p. 115. 


°° There were many temples constructed and patronized by the Pallavas in Kanchi 
and Mahabalipuram. Some temples also served as lighthouse to guide the ships. 
These temples must have patronized Sanskritization not only of south India but also 
of southeast Asia (through maritime trading links). Andre Wink, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 
313. 


°° Burton Stein, Peasant State and Society in Medieval South India, p. 68. 
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one single ideology.*’ Nevertheless, the urban centres remained under the control of 
the Jains and Buddhists. They faced serious ideological resistance from the 
Brahmans.” The result was decisive shift of Hinduism from sea trade. State 
continued to be a beneficiary of maritime trade, but the pursuit itself began to be 
looked down as per religious injunctions. The maritime trade, therefore, started | 
slipping into the hands of foreigners. We find that the Christians and Jews became 
active in the sea trade of India around the ninth century. These religions were 
outside the theological injunctions of the Samhitas. | 
‘The Cholas could be credited with the initiatives to aggressively expand their 
sea trade. The Cholas were, however, not new to the south Indian polity. Nor were 
they mixing trade with their polity for the first time. Sangam literature, or ‘the college — 
‘of the scholars’ in south India, alludes to three strong kingdoms in the ancient times. 
These were Cheras, Cholas and Pandayas. The greatest ruler of the Sangam age 
was Karikala (literally means man with charred leg), who ruled around 190 AD. Ina 
Sangam poem, he was eulogised as the son of a king (name not given), who 
commanded the winds to serve him well when he set sails to his ships.** Karikala 
encouraged cultivation. Increased production benefited sea trade. Puhar emerged — 
as the chief port of the Cholas.“ The Sangam poem Pattinappalai provides 


°" Stein argues that the attempt of Kalabhras or ‘Kalabhra interregnum” (the hunters 
from the hills) forced the Pallavas to take recourse to Brahmanical institutions. 
Aryan culture was more favourable to agricultural classes living in the villages than 
the hunters inhabiting the hills. Pointing towards the imminent confrontation 
between the settled and nomadic people, he quotes lines from Kalittokai, ‘A Hunter 
~Song’, in which a priestess rebukes hunters (maravars and eyinar) for failing to | 
defeat the gardens (fields) of their enemies. Burton Stein, Peasant State and 
Society in Medieval South India, pp. 75-83. 


2 The Jains and Buddhists positioned themselves stonaly not only in urban centres — 
of the Coromandel, but also among the warriors in the regions that were Eome 
Py the tribal organizations. Ibid. , p. 83. 


°° Vennikkuyattiyar (The Potter Woman of Venni), original text and Eng. Tr., P. T. 
Srinivas lyengar, History of the Tamils: From the Earliest ngs to 600 AD, pp. 
335-336. | 


% The ships also carried different flags signifying the nature of merchandize and — 
their destinations. K.V. Raman, op. cit., p. 114. 
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information about the Cholas’ port officials at Puhar. They were entrusted with a duty 

to provide protection to the trading merchants and extract duties: 
“Near the well guarded ware houses, in the broad streets of the 
merchants who resided on the beach where.....endless articles lies 
crowded outside the ware houses so that they may be stamped with 
the terrible tiger emblem (of the Solas) and the amount due of 
custom due on them estimated before they are carried to the ships; 
and.....this importation and exportation resembles pouring of the rain 
on the hills by the clouds which have taken water from the sea, and 
the flowing of the rain which has fallen on the hills down to the 
sea.” 

The later Cholas, who revived under Vijayalya around the ninth century, 
displayed the same zest for trade and expansion. The Cholas dominated south 
Indian polity under Rajaraja Chola (985-1014 AD) and his son Rajendra Chola 
(1014-1044 AD). Rajaraja Chola conquered most of the principalities in south India 
and even Ceylon. He destroyed the Chera navy at Trivandrum. He has also been 
referred to as the lord of entire Maldive islands. In an inscription of Tanjavur (1030- 
31 AD), Rajendra Chola is declared as the king of llamuridesha (country of Lamuri in 
north Sumatra).?° The Cholas wanted to carve out their share in the maritime trade 
of the Indian Ocean. Rajendra Chola followed the policies of his father. He 
completed the conquest of Ceylon. His sent his armies to Bengal (1022 AD) to bring 
the sacred water of the Ganges. 

The greatest conquest of Rajendra Chola remained that of Srivijaya (1025 
AD). There is a substantial controversy regarding the Cholas’ invasion of Ceylon 
(993 AD) and Srivijaya (1025 AD). Burton Stein considers these invasions to be 
mere ‘pillaging raids.’ In his words: 


°° Pattinappalai, original text and Eng. Tr., in P. T. Srinivas lyengar, op. cit., pp. 
349-350. 


% Andre Wink, op. cit., p. 326. 
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“Different from this extension of Coromandel authority over territories | 
close to the Kaveri were the Chola actions as far a field as the 
Raichur Doab to the north- west, the Mahanadi basin in the north- | 
east, Malaya, and Sri Lanka. These were pillaging raids meant to 
yield rich booty and nothing more permanent. Such far-ranging raids 
were a part of the pattern of Indian overlordship and a central aspect 
of Indian kingship. Where the realization of state revenue through an 
ordered administrative system was absent except in quite localized | 
territories, Indian rulers, great or small, depended for a major portion 
of their income on raids upon neigbours or, in some cases, upon 
distant, rich, overlords.....Often rationalized by historians as logical ; 
expansion of territory, Chola raids, particularly those beyond the sea 
frontier, have patently predatory purposes. Detailed knowledge about 
distant, small, rich, kingdoms, probably borne. by contemporary 
- venturesome Coromandel merchants, would have served to justify 
the risks of these undertakings. The sea thus provided the 
opportunity and means to extend the region from which the wealth 
could be extracted beyond the peninsula itself, and maybe 
suggested that the wealth won in such daring raids was utilized to_ 
widen the Chola power base in the central Coromandel region.” a 
Now this argument presents a microscopic view of Indian maritime trade. Sea, — 
no doubt, extended the regions from which the wealth could be amassed, but mere 
raids and plunders could not do this. Srivijajay controlled Malaya straits. It is 
_ possible that Srivijaya was lured to control the flow of trade towards China by 
monopolising the straits. Disturbances in the ninth and tenth century China had 
forced the sea traders to terminate their journey at Srivijaya.*° Srivijaya might not. 
have been prepared to lose her supremacy when things began to normalize in 


China. The rulers of Sriviiaya even sent an envoy to Dharampala to request the king 


*’ Burton Stein, Peasant State and Society in Medieval South India, pp. 40-41. 


88 G F. Hudson, op. cit., p. 162. 
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to grant five villages to Nalanda monastery.” Apart from religious motives, it was an 
attempt to attract the products of Bengal to Srivijaya. Even Java tried to break into 
Srivijayan monopoly and invaded it in 992 AD. But it failed with the destruction of 
eastern Javanese Kraton (1016 AD).'”° 

Nevertheless, the attempt to obstruct the path of Tamil traders brought the 
wrath of the Cholas. Rajendra Chola sent a navy to subdue Srivijaya. Interestingly 
before the conquest of Srivijaya, the Chola army marched upto Bengal (1022 AD) 
and brought water from the Ganges to erect a ‘liquid pillar of victory’ in the form of 


the Cologanga in Gangaikondasolapuram.'” 


Was it a simple display of power, or 
an attempt to cut the lines of maritime trade of Bengal with Srivijaya? Realizing the 
interests of the Cholas in the Indian Ocean trade, it is probable that Rajendra Chola 
wanted to control all the Indian ports facing the Bay of Bengal. A close nexus existed 
between the Chola emperors and merchants. The mercantile interests would have 
pressurized the Cholas to march their armies upto Bengal. 

The Chola invasion of Ceylon solved the riddle to a great extent. It is 
strategically located in the Indian Ocean. The Romans wanted Abyssinia to replace 
the Persian merchants in Ceylon. According to Idrisi, “none of the kings of al Hind 
possesses as much wealth as the ruler of Sarandip in the form of precious pearls, 
magnificent rubies, and different kind of stones....this land is visited by the boats of 
the Chinese and all the neighbouring kingdoms.”"”* Culavamsa, a contemporary 
work from Ceylon, records that the Chola invasion was prompted by a horse 
merchant, “But a horse trader, who had come hither from the opposite coast, told the 


Cola king on his return about conditions in Lanka. On hearing this, the powerful 


°° Andre Wink, op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 268. 

‘00 However, it was the Javanese state of Majaphit that destroyed Srivijayan 
hegemony in southeast Asian trade in the twelfth century. Andre Wink, op. cit., p. 
333. 

‘OT Andre Wink, op. cit. Vol. 1, p. 314; K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, op. cit., p. 166. 


'©2 Al Idrisi as quoted in Andre wink, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 324. 
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(prince) with the purpose of taking possession of Lanka, sent off a strong body of 
troops.”""’ The various Chola missions to China testified their efforts to present 
themselves as the lord of southeast Asian trade. They displayed their territorial 
hegemony from Bengal to Maldives. Ceylon and Srivijaya were conquered with the 
same motives. Tributes from these territories would have only consolidated their 
claim to control all the products from these regions. Meera Abraham convincingly | 
argues that after the invasion of Ceylon, the merchant guilds like the Ayyavole 
operated in the pepper growing areas of Ceylon and the overseas products “were 
received and dispatched from points on the Coromandel coasts in the Pandaya 
country between Kulasekharapattinam and Nagapattinam.”'% She also suggests | 
that the Cholas were personally interested in deriving benefits from southeast Asian © 
and Chinese trade. Pearls constituted an important element in various tribute 
missions to China. In 1033 AD, the Chola mission to the Chinese courts brought 105 
| ounces of pearls, 100 ivory tusks and a letter written on gold foil. These pearls could 
only be monopolized with the conquest of Ceylon, which controlled the Mannar pearl : 
fisheries. In the light of the above findings, the Chola’ invasion cannot be termed 
‘mere pillaging raids,’ as asserted by Burton Stein. It was the result of sheer 
diplomacy and statesmanship of the _e that the Chinese gave them the title of 
generals who supported obedience.” | | | 
The Cholas brought many significant changes in the sili with implications | 


_ for society, economy and culture. A kind of reconciliation was achieved between 


03 Culavamsa quoted in Meera Abraham, ‘A Medieval Merchant Guild of South 
India’, Studies in History, Vol. IV, No. 1, p. 12. 


104 Meera Abraham, Two Medieval Merchant Guilds of South India, p. 147. 


elt again supports the argument that the Cholas were trying to consolidate their 
control over commodities exported to China. A stone inscription dated 1079 AD. 
and discovered at Taoist monastery temple in Canton, names the Chola’s king as 
the lord of San Fe Tsi (Srivijaya) who gifted 600,000 gold cash and gifts. For more > 
details see Keneth R. Hall, ‘International Trade and Foreign Diplomacy in Early 
South India’, Journal of the Economic and Social History of the Onent Vol. 21, 
p. 95. | | 
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opposing forces in the society. A Buddhist monastery, Churamani Vihara, at 
Nagapattinam received donations not only from the Cholas but even the 
Shailendras.'°° It was a clear attempt to attract merchants from the southeast Asia. 
The Cholas also succeeded in bringing idangai (left hand castes) into the process of 
state formation. Extension of the Chola empire added new classes, which were 
divided into valangai (right hand) and idangai (left hand) castes. The valangai was — 
associated with the agriculturalists, whereas idangai denotes artisans and 
merchants."°"’ Idangai was helpful in the assimilation of new groups to ‘the 
expanding order of the Chola period.’’”® The Chola invasions and prospering trade 
brought mobility and hence more income to the state, merchants and artisans. The 
masenai (the great army) of the Cholas consisted of both valangai and idangai 
when it invaded Ceylon.'°’ In such a scenario, the idangai began to assert their 
dominance. After the conquest of Ceylon, the inscriptions refer to the activities of 
Tamils (first as idangai and then as merchant guilds) in the conquered land."'° The 
Tamils were active in Burma, Malaysia and Java.""' Inspite of their traditional rivalry, 
there were signs of co-operation between these two antagonistic castes." 

The Cholas gave way to the Hoysalas and Pandayas. The Pandayas 
consolidated their power base in the south of river Kaveri. Endowed with poor and 
saline agricultural tracts, they sought extension towards the sea. They were also 


"06 Andre Wink, op. cit., p. 326. 

'°’ Burton Stein, Peasant State and Society in Medieval South India, p. 196. 
"8 Ibid., p. 182. 

'? Andre Wink, op. cit., p. 320; Burton Stein, op. cit., p. 188. 

"° Burton Stein, Peasant State and Society in Medieval South India, p. 198. 


"’ R. Champakalakshmi, ‘Urbanization in Medieval Tamil Nadu’, in Situating 
Indian History, eds, S. Bhattacharya and Romila Thapar, p. 56. 


'’ Burton Stein, Peasant State and Society in Medieval South India, pp. 173- 
216. 
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active in Ceylon politics after the ninth century because “the sea is to be seen not as 
a barrier, but as a route of opportunity no more hazardous than the tracts of desolate 
country which bordered other important population cores of the peninsula.”""? When 
~ the Cholas showed signs of decline, the Pandayan warrior, Kulasekharra, started 
molesting Ceylon in thirteenth century.''* The Pandayas even patronized the ports 
of Kaveripattinam and Nagapattinam. Thirteenth cenutury manuals of China also” 
record the tributes sent by the rulers of Ma’abar to the Yuan court of China in 1238 
Ap.‘ | | 
The Khalji invasions in the early fourteenth century gave impetus to the rise of | 

many local principalities. These kingdoms remained important for their role in the | 
future politics of the Coromandel. Constrained with limited means and revenues, 
they were forced to concenarate on the sea. Sea merchants were invited to visit 
their ports, promising big concessions. We have the interesting inscription of 
Motupalli (1358 AD) issued by a local ruler named Annapottu Reddi. It declared: _ 

“Whosoever stayed at Motupalli, his needs must be fulfilled, and — 

there was no objection for him to move to any place. The levy called 

aputrila dendam was not to be imposed on foreigners. The usual 

rate was allowed on gold and silver. Three fourth of the former duty 

was remitted on exported sandal. Foreigners could sell their 

merchnadize to whomsoever they liked and could buy whatever 

other article they liked. The cloth of women was not to be levied. For 

other items of merchandize the duty was levied as before. It was the — 


procedure followed in anjinanpugalidam (place of security) to . 


3 Burton Stein, Peasant State and Society in Medieval South India, p. 299. 

14 Mahavamsa quoted in Burton Stein, Peasant State and Society in Medieval 
South India, p. 299. It proves the considerable influence Ceylonese trade had in 
south Indian politics. : 


5 Marco Polo, Vol. Il, p. 337 (fn. 1). 
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person in distress. It further records that for every 100 articles 


imported from south 3 articles should be given.”""® 


The foundation of Vijaynagara and it subsequent expansion in south India 
once again brought the peninsula under a strong state. However, the centre 
remained more oriented towards the western ports because of the supply of war- 
horses.''’ The rulers of Vijaynagara even offered the Portuguese certain annual 
amount if the latter allowed horses to the port of Hanover.'’® However the amaram 
(military grants) were assigned to military generals in Tamilnadu and Kanataka. 
Kanakalatha Mukund considers the role of the nayakas crucial to future growth of 
trade in the Coromandel region. She remarks that, “Nayakas with very small area 
under control.....sought to extend both their economic and political power through — 
their control over trade and ports.”""’ Thus the trading communities like the Lubbais 
and Chettis became very active in the eastern coasts. The nayakas promoted 
overall growth of trade through remission of ‘taxes and granting social privileges to 
artisans and weavers (kanmalar and kaikkolar), tax concessions on commodities 
sold in local markets and fairs (pattais and sandais), and on articles brought in for 
use in temples...such concessions had to be given because overtaxed weavers and 
artisans had left a settlement en masse, and had to be wooed back with promises of 
lowered or fair taxation.”*° These nayakas were the first ones to welcome the 
Europeans realizing the increased prospects of sea trade with these new foreign 


traders. 


"® Epigraphica Indica, Vol. X\l, p. 22; South Indian Inscriptions, Vol. XXVI, No. 
635. 


"7 Burton Stein, Vifayanagara, p. 130. 
"8 Maric Augusta Lima Cruz, ‘Notes on Portuguese Relations with Vijaynagar, 
1500-1565 AD’, in Sinners and Saints: The Successors of Vasco da Gama, ed., 


Sanjay Subrahmanyam, p. 22. 


"8 Kanakalatha Mukund, The Trading World of Tamil Merchant: Evolution of 
Merchant Capitalism in the Coromandel, p. 46. 


'20 Ibid., p. 44. 
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Thus the rulers of south India could not ignore sea trade for its economic and | 
military aspects. Realizing the dependence of south Indian states on the sea, a 
Portuguese officer posted in Goa declared: | 

“Your Highness take it for certain that if the horse trade is in 
your hand, and if you do not permit them to go elsewhere other | 


than Goa, then the king of Narsymga would pay you tribute, as 


would the entire kingdom of the Deccan.“'' 


The Pala dynasty, which ruled over Bengal from eighth century 
onwards, made the region a force to reckon in Indian politics. Mahipala 
marched his armies upto Varanasi in 1020 AD onwards. But his advances 
were checked by the Chola army looming large in Bengal. The Chola-Pala 
confrontation had both economic and political motives. Apart from the show © 
of strength and tributes, the Cholas wanted to destroy the maritime trade of 
Bengal. Bengal had strong maritime relations with southeast Asia and the 
presence of Buddhism facilitated these contacts. The Palas patronised | 
numerous Budhist monastaries like Nalanda, Vikramashila, Odantapuri (all in 
Bihar) and Somapuri (in Bengal).” Dharampala even received a mission 
from Srivijaya to grant five villages to the Nalanda monastery. ‘2? However, 
the Chola invasions shifted trade away to the Coromandel region and the 
power of the Palas declined giving rise to a new dynasty of the Senas. But | 


Kies s relations with southeast Asia remained somewhat severed for some 


~ time.’ 


Bakhtiar Khalji conquered Bengal in the early thirteenth century. 
Muslim penetration in the polity brought it into limelight and the region: 
remained a contested possession for a long time to come. The Delhi 
2 Marie Augusta Lima Cruz, op. cit., p. 23. 

—™* Romila Thapar, Early India, p. 409. 
'*° Andre Wink, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 268. 


4 Ibid., Vol. Il, p. 283. 
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sultanate sent many expeditions to conquer Bengal. Itutmish and Balban 
even appointed their sons to the governorship of Bengal. However, the 
troubles continued to surface from time to time. Muhammad bin Tughluq 
divided the iqta of Bengal into two parts namely Sonargaon (under 
Fakhruddin Mubarak Shah) and Lakhnauti (under Haji Ilayas).'*? Toward the 
end of 1344 AD, Haji llayas disposed of Fakhruddin and assumed the title of 
Shamsuddin llayas Shah. Subsequent attempts of the Delhi sultans like 
Feroz Tughlug (in 1354 and 1359 AD) and Sikander Lodhi (in 1495 AD) failed 
to yield any result and Bengal remained under the regional dynsaty till 1537 
when Sher Shah Suri conquered it.'*° In early sixteenth century, Tome Pires 
remarks that the sultans of Bengal were nearer to sea and thus commanded 
more resources to defeat the other rulers inland. ‘7’ 

The sultans of Bengal worked hard to revive the old maritime trade. A 
tribute mission was sent to China in fourteenth century to establish trading 
links.'*° Ports were fortified and merchants were provided security and 
peace.’ These efforts resulted in the increased maritime traffic in Bengal 
ports. Around fourteenth century, it was in direct contact with southeast Asia 
and China. lbn Battuta boarded a junk enroute to China from Sunargaon.'”° 
The Chinese marvel junks were also constructed in Bengal when the 
Portuguese visited the region. '*" 


2° Muhammad Habib and K.A. Nizami, ed., A Comprehensive History of India, 
Vol. V, p. 1147. 

8 Ibid., pp. 1151, 1156. 

'*” Tome Pires, Vol. |, p. 89. 


'28 Simon Digby, ‘Maritime Trade of India’, in Tapan Raychaudhuri and Irfan Habib, 
eds., op. cit., p.130. 


'? Tome Pires, Vol. |, p. 88. 
'° Ibn Battuta, (Cathay and the Way Thither), Vol. IV, p. 92. 


'S' Tome Pires, Vol. |, p. 88. 
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The earliest strong maritime empire in the southeast Asian archipelago was 
Srivijaya. It was first noticed and recorded by Itsing (a Chinese traveller) who visited — 
it in the second half of the seventh century.” Srivijaya (or Palembag) was a 
destination for the ships from China and India. With the passage of time, it emerged 
as the most important trading centre under the Sailendras. It controlled sea routes 
through Malacca Straits around the ninth century. Several factors contributed to its 
growth. Till the eleventh century, the Chinese were not sailing beyond southeast 
Asia. Direct journey from the Persian Gulf to Canton (China) were known, but 
remained a rare phenomenon. Political upheavals in China encouraged trading 
activities in Srivijaya. The Arabs plundered the city of Canton in 758 AD and a rebel 
general ransacked the city and killed many foreigners in 879 AD.'* In such a_ 
scenario, the merchants made Srivijaya their port of call. Abu Dulaf writes about | 
Kalah (a port of Sriviajay) that it was the port of call for ships coming from China.’ 
He further adds that the merchants willing to trade with China did not venture 
beyond Java owing to the inaccessibility of the Chinese ports."®° The Sailendras of 
- Srivijaya obtained the permission of Chola rulers to construct a Buddhist monastery 
in Nagapattinam (the chief trading emporium of the Cholas). The rulers of Srivijaya 
also ensured security and peace for the merchants and ships anchored at their 
harbours. Abu Zayad concludes, “The traveller in the country (Srivijaya), whether on 


foot or on his horseback may go wherever he pleases. When he is wearied of 


'S2 There is not much difference of time between the travels of Hieun Tsang and | 
Itsing, but Hiuen-Tsang followed central Asian routes back to his home in the | 
_middle of seventh century. Otherwise, we would have known more about the Indian — 
interaction with Srivijaya. Itsing, on the other hand, followed the sea route for his — 
journey to Buddhist centres in India. Thus, he is more useful in the study of 
‘Southeast Asia during seventh Een AD. 


133g F. Hudson, op. cit., p. 162. | 
Abu Zayad and Abu Dulaf quoted in R. Rose Di Magilo, ‘Arab Trade with | 
Indonesia and Malay Peninsula from the 8" to the 16" century’, in D. S. Richards, 
op. cit., p. 111. 


135 Ibid. 
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journey, or his horse is tired, he can halt where he chooses as he will always find 
shelter.”*”° 

The Sailendras employed the services of many sailing classes. The Celates 
were dreaded pirates operating in Malacca Straits around tenth century and their 
affiliation was necessary to restore normalcy in southeast Asian waters.'°” Their 
attempt to monopolize the Chinese trade and forcing Indian ships to make Srivijaya 
their last port of call roused the wrath of the imperial Cholas. Rajendra Chola, in 
order to break the monopoly of the Sailendras in the Malaccan routes, sent a navy in 
1025 AD. The lasting result of this expedition was smooth passage for Indian traders 
in the Malacca Straits. Thereafter, the Cholas sent many embassies to the Chinese 
emperor. Tamil merchants also extended their mercantile operation in southeast 
Asia.'*° 

The Chinese ships started sailing up to south Indian ports by the twelfth 
century. The Sailendras failed to monopolize trade in the face of the Chola 
aggression and the Chinese direct participation. The results were disastrous for the 
empire. The economic and political decline resulted in attacks on ships passing 
through the straits that further forced the merchants to avoid the former ports of 
Srivijyaya. The decline of Srivijaya and emergence of new ports in eastern Java 
brought prosperity to Java. Majapahit asserted its control over whole Java, Bali, 
Sumatra and Borneo.'*’ Under the guidance of his prime minister Gajah Mada 
(1331-1364 AD.),'*° the kingdom of Majapahit adopted an aggressive policy. When 


"88 R. Rose Di Magilo, op. cit., p. 111. 

'S’ The Celates, the dreaded pirates of Malacca Straits, constituted an important 
element in both Srivijaya and its successor state of Malacca. Tome Pires, Vol. Il, p. 
234. 

'88 Meera Abraham, Two Medieval Merchant Guilds of South India, p. 143. 


"°° www. wikipedia.org. 


ae Gajah Mada (1290-1364 AD), was a skilled soldier and statesman. He was 
responsible for the expansion of the kingdom of Majapahit across much of 
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in 1377 AD, the ruler of Malaya sent his mission to the Chinese emperor to seek his 
investiture, the Majapahit envoys convinced the emperor that Malaya was not an 
independent state but one of the dependencies of Majapahit. After the death of — 
Hayam Wuruk (1350-1389 AD), the vassal states started reviving their power. A 
ruler from Palembag, called Paremesvara, took the lead. He claimed legitimacy from 
| the earlier Srivijaya empire. The Javanese expelled him from Palembag. He fled to 
Tumasik (Singapore) but later founded the new city of Malacca. The coming years in 
maritime trade in southeast Asia belonged to this new state. Malacca enjoyed ao 
strategic location. Situated at the end of two different wind systems, it had a bird's © 
eye view of Malacca Straits. Tome Pires writes that the land was found by the 
Celates. They come to Paremesvara and offered him land at Bjetam.’*" They 
requested the ruler: on 
“We too belong to thy ancient lordship of Palembagh; we have | 
always gone with thee; if the land seem good to thee, it is right that 
thou shouldst give us alms for our good intention, and that our work | 


should not be without reward.” 42 


Indonesia. His first assignment was that of a bodyguard. He came to prominence 
when he became instrumental in the defeat of a rebellion against King Jayanagara 
in 1319 AD. He soon became patih (chief minister) of Majapahit in the early 1331 
AD. His achievements during the reigns of Queen Tribhuvanottungadevi (1328-1350 
AD) and King Hayam Wuruk (1350-1389 AD), Known as Rajasanagar, were military, | 
administrative and commercial. He extended the power of Majapahit over Java, | 
Bali, Lombok, Borneo, Celebes, and the Moluccas. He defeated Palembang, the © 
successors of Srivijaya Empire. Gajah Mada used naval power to enforce 
overlordship over southeast Asian islands and ensured that the Javanese virtually 
monopolized the spice trade within the islands. His period of office was said to be ~ 
the golden age of Indonesian history. Even in modern era, he is commemorated — 
with the foundation of the Gajah Mada University at Yogyakarta in Indonesia. 

Microsoft Encarta (1993-2001 computer edition). | a 


'*' Paremesvara told the Celates, “You already know that in our language a man > 
who runs away is called a Malayo, and since you bring such fruits to me who have 
fled, let this place be called Malaqa, which means hidden fugitive.” Tome Pires, Vol. 
Al, p. 234. : | 


142 Ibid. pp. 234-235. 
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The Celates were later made ministers in the Malacca empire. These ties 
proved of immense help to the empire. Srivijaya enjoyed maritime supremacy 
because of its secure ports. The Celates had ealier played significant role in it. They 
played a similar role in the foundation of Malacca. They promoted the maritime skills 
of the Malaccan empire. Peace was restored in Malacca Straits. This relationship 
lasted until the Portuguese invasion (1511 AD) in which the Celates bravely resisted 
the Portuguese advances. '*° 

The rulers of Malacca worked hard to normalize their relation with the 
neighbouring territories. An ambassador was sent to Java, their deadest enemy, 
with the request to forget the old enmity and revive trading relations between the two 
countries. Rising population of Malacca and its dependence on imports provided 
good markets for the Javanese rice. A mission was sent to appease the ruler of 
Pase.'** So strong was the urge to monopolize the commodity structure of southeast 
Asia that Malaccan rulers even agreed to embrace Islam.'*° With the monopoly of 
southeast Asian products, Malacca restructured its relations with other countries. 
Missions were sent to China. Chinese fleet of the Mings arrived in Malacca in 1403 
AD and the Chinese emperor gave Paremesvara the title of king in 1406 AD.'*° The 
Chinese admiral Cheng Ho took Paremesvara to Beijing in 1411 AD. Soon China 
began to show the symptoms of withdrawal from the Indian Ocean trading network. 
Malacca got an opportunity to revive age-old feudatory system of the earlier 


Srivijaya empire. Malaccan rulers revived the role of intermediaries in trade with 


3 Tome Pires, Vol. Il, pp. 278-283. 


4 Pase was the biggest producer of pepper. It was very important for any port (in 
southeast Asia) to ensure the availability of pepper in his port. Pepper was the most 
sought after spice in the Indian Ocean trading network. Besides Pase had good 
trading relations with Java and the ruler of Java offered to trade with Malacca only 
after Pase had been taken into consultation. Ibid., p. 239. 


S Pase laid down the condition that it would only send its pepper to Malacca if its 
ruler agreed to embrace Islam. Seeing the benefits, the ruler Sikander of Malacca 
turned Muslim alongwith his family and ministers at the age of seventy-two. The 
merchants also worked hard to convince the ruler to adopt Islam. Ibid., pp. 239-242. 


“ www.chinapage.org. 
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China and the rest of the Indian Ocean trading empire. Guy argues that conversion 
of Malacca into an Islamic empire attracted the flow of Indian Ocean trade (mostly 
dominated by the Muslims).'*” It soon became inevitable to the Indian Ocean trade 
and Tome Pires was not far from truth when he remarked that, “whosoever is lord of _ 
Malacca has his hands on the throat of Venice.”"* He further records the presence 
of thousands of merchants from Cairo, Mecca, Aden, Hormuz, Kilwa, Malind, India, 
Maldives, Armenia, China and many other countries.'*? Ships continued to sail 
throughout the year paying handsome tributes to the rulers. In Malacca, around 
eighty-four languages were spoken.'*’ Malacca under Paremesvara and Iskander 
Xamel Shah (or Sikander Xamiel Shah) achieved untold economic prosperity. Tome 
Pires observes: 

“There was large number of merchants of many nationalities in 

Malacca, and Pase was already beginning to be less great than it 

had been, and the merchants and sea-traders realized how much 

difference there was in sailing to Malacca, because they could 

anchor safely there in all weathers and could buy from others when it 

was convenient. They began to come to Malacca all the times 

because they got returns. The king of Malacca dealt kindly and 

reasonably with them, which is a thing that greatly attracts merchants 

especially the foreigners. He took pleasure being in city...hear and 

decide about the abuses and tyrannies which Malacca creates on 


account of its great position and trade.”’*' 


““” He supports his argument with the records of Ibn Majid, a reputed sailor of the 
Indian Ocean in the fifteenth century. He is not very detailed in his sailing manuals © 
beyond the Malacca Straits. John S. Guy, Oriental Trade Ceramic in South East 
Asia: Ninth to Sixtenth Century, p. 39. | 

"8 Tome Pires, Vol. Il, p. 287. 

9 Ibid., p. 268. 


"8° Ibid., p. 269. 


'S' Ibid., p. 246. 
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The wealth of Malacca aroused the envy of Portugal. The Portuguese 
viceroy, Afonso de Albuquerque, captured the city in 1511 AD."” 

Historically, the Chinese were land oriented. They preferred the Silk Route for 
trade with the outside world. Presence of the Chinese states in northern areas and 
their attention towards northern tribes encouraged trade in northern China. The 
Chinese were psychologically attached more to northern areas. Different dynasties 
continued to locate the centre of their power in Shansi or Honan. '°* Nevertheless, 
Canton, on the southern side, started witnessing influx of foreigners. The Persian 
(known as Pose) and Arabs (Tashi) were present in Canton around ninth century. 
Still Chinese government, by that time, were not officially sponsoring sea trade. 

The Sungs emerged on the scene in 960 AD. They worked hard to wrest the 
decaying polity in China. The Sungs followed the Confucian ideology in order to 
appeal to the unified China with a strong centre. The Sungs were soon expelled 
from the northern areas. Kao Tsung shifted his court to Hang Chou (Qinsay of 
Marco Polo). Facing economic crunch, the Sungs diverted their energy towards sea 
trade. The Chinese ships were sailing upto southeast Asia. The Sungs encouraged 
it upto south India. Officers were appointed at Canton to regulate trade. Disruption 
of the Silk Route under the Mongols further sparked the migration of population from 
the north to southern China. Natural calamities like draughts and floods further 
started migration from rural areas to the urban centres and it continued upto Yuan 
period.'°* Faced with economic crunch due to agrarian crisis, the Sungs also took 
various initiatives to strength the economy by investing in sea trade. They 
established the first independent ‘national navy’, which was administered by a 


special government agency called Yen-hai chih-chth shih-ssu (literally Control and 


2 Tome Pires, Vol. Il, pp. 278-283. 


8 Jung-Pang Lo, ‘The Emergence of China as a Sea Power During the Late Sung 
and Early Yuan Periods’, Far Eastern Quarterly, Vol. 14, No. 4, p. 496. 


4 Ibid., p. 498. 
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Organization of the Coastal Areas). It was a prelude to the supremacy of the 


Chinese in the sea that reached its zenith when Cheng Ho undertook seven 
expeditions upto Africa in early fifteenth century. The Sungs received several 
trading missions from southeast Asian countries and the Cholas. - _ = 

Kublai Khan (1215-1294 AD), the grandson of Changiz Khan, subdued the | 
Sungs in 1279 AD.‘ He captured Hangchou and founded the Yuan dynasty (1279- 
1368 AD). He moved his capital to Camblac (near modern Beijing). Central Asian 
Silk Route became more secure under the Yuans. Great interaction ensued between 
the east and the west. The Yuans favoured foreigners more than the Chinese, and 
the former found place in the state machinery. Ideas and new techniques 
_ transcended regional boundaries. Marco Polo visited the court of Kublai Khan and — 


vividly described its splendour.'*’ Fired with the Mongol spirit of expansion, Kublai 


9 Jung-Pang Lo, ‘The Emergence of China as a Sea Power During the Late Sung 
and Early Yuan Periods’, Far Eastern Quarterly, Vol. 14, No. 4, p. 491 


"8 It took much effort on the part of the Mongols to subdue the Sungs. The Sungs 
were giving tough resistance with their defence line established between the Hui 
and Yangtze river. The Mongols were at last advised by former Sung commander 
Liu Cheng in 1270 AD that the Mongol’s ‘strength rests in cavalry which is 
irresistible, but we are inferior to the Sung in naval warfare. We can nullify their 
- superiority by constructing warships and training men in naval warfare.’ Jung-Pang 
Lo, ‘The Emergence of China as a Sea Power During the Late Sung and Early Yuan 
Periods’, Far Eastern Quarterly, Vol. 14, No. 4, p. 492. 


"7 Marco Polo found Kinsay to be “the finest and the noblest city in the world.” He — 
has a document describing the grandeur. According to this document, Marco Polo 
records: : 
‘ ....the city of Kinsay to be so great that it hath an hundred 
miles of compass. And there are in it twelve thousand bridges. 
of stone, for the most part so lofty that a great fleet could pass © 
beneath them........in this city twelve guilds of the different © 
crafts, and that each guild had 12,000 houses in the — 
occupation of its workmen...all these craftsmen had_ full 
occupation, for many other cities of the kingdom are supplied © 
from this city with what they require............And the Ocean 
Sea comes within 25 miles of the city at a place called Ganfu, | 
where there is a town and an excellent haven, with a vast — 
amount of shipping which is engaged in the traffic to and from 
India and other foreign parts, exporting and importing many | 
kinds of wares, by which the city of Kinsay to that sea-haven, 
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Khan sent expeditions to Japan (1281 AD) and Java (1293). Ships were built on a 
massive scale. Forty four hundred ships were employed in the invasion of Japan 
and a thousand were engaged to invade Java.'”° He encouraged the tribute system 
and many foreign missions visited his court. 

The Sung bureaucracy always resisted the Yuan rule. The Yuans followed a 
systematic policy of eliminating the Chinese nobility."°’ Resentment grew and 
peasant rebellions increased after the floods of 1351 AD. Court factionalism and 
centrifugal elements in the form of feudal structure weakened the central authority. 
Chu Yuan Chang vowed to liberate China from foreign rule and fulfilled his vow in 
1368 AD, with the foundation of the new dynasty of the Mings. The Mongols 
withdrew back to Mongolia and started their plunders. The Mings controlled whole of 
China, inner Mongolia and northern Manchuria. 

The Mings came with an idea of unification of China and expulsion of foreign 
rule. They appealed to Confucian ideals to prove their point. In this way, they were 
following the Sungs. In their early stages, the Mings displayed a considerable 
interest in sea trade. Between 1383 AD and 1393 AD, the farmed area increased by 
650 per cent to 51.6 million hectares, the highest figure until the twentieth century. ‘© 
Rising prosperity and stability contributed to the growth of trade. Hui Ti came to the 


by which vessels can come up to the city itself. This river 
extends also to other places further inlands........1 repeat that 
everything pertaining to this city is on so vast a scale, and the 
Great Kaan’s yearly revenues therefrom are so immense, that 
it is not easy even to put it in writing....”. Marco Polo, Vol. Il, 
pp. 185-193 


8 Jung-Pang Lo, ‘The Emergence of China as Sea Power During the Late Sung 
and Early Yuan Period’, Far Eastern Quarterly, Vol. 14, No. 4, p. 493. 


'? Chinese population was divided into four classes namely Mongols (the privileged 
one), Se-mu Jen (specia! status) who were Turks and other near eastern Muslims. 
Han-jem were used mainly for northern Cinese and Man-tzu (abusive term meaning 
southern Barbarians) was reserved mainly for former subjects of the southern 
Sungs. See Encyclopaedia Britannica, vol. 16, p.106. 


'©° Microsoft Encarta (1993-2001 computer edition). 
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throne in 1398 AD. His uncle, the prince of Yen (later crowned as Cheng Tsu), 
replaced him in 1402 AD. Cheng Tsu (1402-1424 AD), in need of consolidating his 
reign, adopted a aggressive policy towards the sea. He created a buffer line 
between China and the Mongols while forming alliances with Urianghad tribe."@ 
Ensuring security from the north, the emperor sent expeditions to Vietnam. Royal 
eunuch Cheng Ho embarked on sea voyages to demand tributes from the foreign : 
countries. The king of Ceylon was captured and brought to the Chinese court.‘ 
Cheng Ho subdued several small states and ventured as far as Africa to demand 
tributes. From Africa, a giraffe was sent to the Chinese court."* These rarities 
satisfied the desire of Cheng Tsu to obtain the ‘Mandate of Heaven.’ However, the 
emperor could not ensure tributes with expensive expeditions. There was another 
way out. China was home to a wide range of products. Its massive population also 
presented a good market. Traders desiring trade in China brought tributes, | 
sometime with fictitious names and titles from some distant rulers, to obtain royal 
favours. In such a scenario, sea trade achieved unprecedented heights. The state 
appointed Shih Po (superintendent of ports) to regulate sea trade. The Indian Ocean — 
- witnessed large volume of maritime traffic from China during this period. 

The death of Cheng Tsu, however, reversed the situation. The succeeding 
rulers were suspicious of sea traders. Chinese polity once again displayed a shift 
towards the north where Mongol menace, once again, started rising. The aristocracy 
started pressurizing the royal court. Sea trade had brought considerable prosperity 


in the southern areas. Even the state attempted to subdue rising status of the 


'8' They were the branches of Mongols. Mongols were divided into factions and 

_ were fighting against one another at this time. Other two branches of Mongols were © 
Oyrats (also called western Mongols) and Tartars (also called Eastern renee) | 

UCT OSI Encarta (1993-2001 computer Sone : | 


* www. chinapage.org. 


163 G F. Hudson, op. cit., p. 166. 
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merchants. 


Merchants’ pursuits of luxury and profits were seen with disdain. The 
Tangs exercised considerable control over mercantile activities, but the Sungs 
reversed the situation. During their time, merchants were organized in guilds and 
tried to resist ‘long and persistent effort’ to regulate trade and control prices from the 
government. The Yuans, being foreigners, did not give much space to the Chinese 
aristocracy. However, under the Mings, the traditional elements managed to win the 
day and the court shifted to the northern provinces. All the ports were closed to 
foreigners in the face of naval attacks from Japanese pirates (called wako). Such 
was the abhorrence towards the sea that even coastal fishing and trading were 
prohibited. However, profits of maritime trade continued to lure officials and 
merchants, who invested their capital in smuggling. Lo provides meaningful insight 
into the sudden decline of the sea trade under the Mings. He writes: 
“It is necessary to look beneath the superficial symptoms to find the 
basic causes for the abrupt termination of maritime development 
about the middle of the Ming period and the naval weakness of 
China in subsequent centuries. It is my belief that the underlying 
causes for the withdrawal of China were the combination and 
interaction of two factors, one physical and other psychological. 
The physical factor was the re-orientation of the nation to the 
south and west. The population grew, but instead of the rush to the 
southwest coastal provinces and resulting in congestion which 
characterized the Sungs, Yuan and early Ming period, the movement 
was more leisurely and the distribution more even. Colonists followed 
the old route through the Kansu Corridor into Turkesatan or marched 
south westward into Kweichow, Kwangsi and Yuanan. The revival of 
Mongol power turned the strategic attention of the Ming government 


'* Merchants’ display of wealth invited hostilities from the Chinese aristocracy. 
There were sumptuary laws that restricted the colours to be used by different 
sections of the society. In 1195 AD, “sumptuary laws were unenforceable, and all 
were replaced but the ban on a certain shade of deep purple reserved for the 
imperial house and the highest officials.” However, even this colour was taken by the 
merchants within a few years, E.A. Kracke, ‘Sung Society: Change within Tradition’, 
Far Eastern Quaerterly, Vol. 14, no. 4, p. 484. 
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to the northwest while it attempted to close the seaports as a : 
defensive measure against the wako from Japan and the adventures 
from Europe. The Manchu court also turned its back on the sea while 
it sought to extend the boundaries of the Ching empire towards the 
west and southwest. 

As the attention of the state was directed again towards the 
northwest frontier and the population drifted into the the interior 
provinces, so the mind of the people turned inward and became 
preoccupied with non-maritime interests. The writings of the Neo- 
Confucian school of Sung philosophers began to hold sway over the 
minds of thinking men resulting, as Yen Yuan, Ku Yen-wu and other — 
Ch’ing scholars have charged, in the stifling of the initiative of the 
Chinese people. A belief in the political centrality, culture, superiority 
and economic self-sufficiency of China ran counter to the desire for 
intercourse with foreign nations and the acceptance of ideas and 
goods from abroad. The emphasis on agriculture served to eclipse 
commerce and industry, the overweening concern for classical 

_ Studies made men lose interest in technology and the exaltation of : | 
the literati led them to scorn military pursuits. Officials of this turn of o 
mind deliberately destroyed the charts used in Cheng Ho’s voyages 
to forestall further naval expeditions. They so discouraged — 
shipbuilding that in a book published in 1553, barely a hundred and 
twenty years after Cheng Ho’s last voyage, came the admission that 
the art of building “treasure ships” was lost. Those for whom the call 
of the sea remained strong were faced with government bans on 

emigration and on participation by private individuals in foreign 
trade.” ‘°° | ; | 

Arrival of the Europeans and their efforts to lure the Ming emperors to 


accommodate them in the sea trade of China failed to get any response from 


‘65 Jung-Pang Lo, ‘The Emergence of China as Sea Power During the Late Sung 
and Early Yuan Period’, Far Eastern Quarterly, Vol. 14. No. 4, pp. 494-495 (fn. 
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the authorities. As a result, they also participated in the smuggling activities 
around the coastal areas of China. 

We have seen how the rulers of the Indian Ocean were favourably disposed 
towards the sea. The rulers had vested interests in maritime trade. Merchants had 
access to precious metals. The importance of sea trade and merchants could best 
be summarized in the words of the Chinese emperor. He remarked, “the profits from 
maritime trade are very great. If properly managed they can be in millions. Is it not 
better than taxing people?”"°® Merchants interlinked distant markets. Their 
participation ensured the regular inflow of precious metals in the principalities. Thus, 
well-linked internal and foreign markets were a blessing to both rulers and 
merchants. Mcpherson finds maritime policies becoming an instrument of statecraft. 
Soon after the eleventh century, state took a close interest ‘in promotion and 
protection of maritime trade.’"°’ K.N. Chaudhuri is of the view that dependence of 
ruling classes on mercantile groups to create and to centralize taxation system 
necessitated presence of sea merchants in one’s principalities."°® Recognizing the 
benefits of sea and its trade, Hall suggests that the Cholas even restructured their 
relations with merchants, participating in the Indian Ocean trade.’ Rarities, exotics 
and luxuries were another attraction to the ruling elites. Merchants presented 


valuable gifts to rulers. lbn Battuta presented a slave together with raisin and 


‘88 Jung-Pang Lo, ‘The Emergence of China as Sea Power During the Late Sung 
and Early Yuan Period’, Far Eastern Quarterly, Vol. 14. No. 4, p. 498. 


'°” Kenneth Mcpherson, The Indian Ocean: A History of People and the Sea, p. 
77. 


88 KN. Chaudhuri, op. cit., p. 16. 


'®? Hall asserts that inspite of growing orientation towards agriculture, the Cholas 
could not ignore the revenues their ports brought. They, therefore, restructured 
their relations with the mercantile organizations and provided them more space. 
Keneth R. Hall, ‘International Trade and Foreign Diplomacy in Early Medieval South 
India’, Journal of the Economic and Social History of the Orient, Vol. 21, pp. 
79-80. 
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almonds, rare in India and imported from Khurasan, to the governor of Multan. '”° 
Abdur Razzaq brought tribute for the rulers of Calicut from the king of Persia. It 
included horses, pulses, garments, gold and caps to be worn on the ceremony of 
Nauruz.'”' Tributes from distant lands enhanced the prestige of rulers. It was an 
important constituent of the Chinese statecraft. In the light of Confucian ideology and 
‘the Mandate of Heaven’, the rulers promoted foreign tributes with rarities.'” 
Tributes enabled merchants to extract trading concessions from rulers. The latter, in 
return, could overawe their subjects with their collection of exotica and rarities. The — 
gift of giraffe from Africa by the Chinese general Cheng Ho considerably | 
strengthened the position of the Ming usurper in China.’”? In India, the tributes were 

not such an integral part of state policies and religious ideology, yet they certainly 

| would have gone long way in impressing the masses about the prestige of their 
rulers. The Samuri of Calicut was surprised when he was informed by the 
Portuguese that they had brought nothing in tribute.'’* Apart from display, the rulers — 
also imported exotics for their personal use. The ruler of Ceylon had wine imported | 
from Iraq.’ It was a general custom in Maldives that the ruler had ‘the right of 


7° Ibn Battuta, (Mahdi Husain), p. 13. 
"” Abdur Razzaq, p. 18. 


' In Confucian ideology, an emperor is supposed to be the ruler of the whole 
inhabited world. Thus, the Chinese emperor was obliged to display his strength in 
order to rule his country. Trade was of great help to the Chinese rulers in their 
pursuit of strength. Traders came to their country with many gifts from distant 
countries. Many a time, rulers, like the Cholas and Pandayas, also sent tributes to 
get privileges in Chinese courts. These gifts were displayed by the emperor as a 
token of submission of distant rulers. Thus, the Chinese trade was more oriented 
towards the import of exotic and luxurious products, because the things of daily © 
needs were found in abundance in China. G. F. Hudson, op. cit., pp. 165-166; 
Meera Abraham, Two Medieval Merchant Guilds of South India, pp. 143, 150. 


3 GF. Hudson, op. cit., o. 166. 


‘4 E.G. Ravenstein, A Journal of the First Voyage of Vasco Da Gama, p. 62. 


175 


lon Khurdazba in The History of India as Told by its Own Historians, Vol. I, p. 
13. | a a 7 | 
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buying a certain portion of all cargo on board ship, at affixed price, whether the 
commodity be worth just that or more.’ Mahmud Gawan had a collection of 
vessels imported from Europe in his kitchen.'’” Similarly, raisin and almonds were 
also imported from Khurasan into India to meet the demands of the ruling elites. 
Mercantile activities gave impetus to the process of urbanization. In northern 
India, it was closely related to the routes of caravans and rivers. In southern India, 
however, one can easily link the process of urbanization with the movement of 
maritime trade. Kanakalatha Mukund associates trade normally with maritime 
activities in Tamilnadu.'”® Champakalakshmi traces three phases of urbanization in 
Tamilnadu in early medieval period.'”’ Participation of the merchants was a key 
element in it. In the first phase, there were donations in the form of brahamdeya. It 
resulted in increased areas of cultivation and more production. Then in the second 
phase, there emerged some trade centres in key areas. It directly corresponded to 
the agrarian expansion. During the third phase, there emerged strong merchant 
guilds both national and international. These mercantile organizations gradually 
specialized in different products of daily use and luxuries. In this phase, in response 
to constant demands and encouragement, the markets were interlinked to other 
national and foreign markets for trade in specific commodities. Thus, there was a 


8 This custom was called bander (custom house) law. Ibn Battuta, (Albert Grey), 
p. 10. It must have been a general practice to obtain precious and rare commodities 
from the ships at nominal prices. The rulers agreed to part with some amount 
because they feared the ships might avoid their ports entirely if they acted unjust 
and greedy. It was a common understanding among all the rulers, deriving benefits 
from the Indian Ocean trade, that one should not kill the hen that lay golden eggs in 
one stroke. 


” Simon Digby, ‘The Maritime Trade of India’, in Tapan Raychaudhari and Irfan 
Habib, eds., op. cit., p.125. 


8 Kanakalatha Mukund, op. cit., p. 1. 


8 R. Champakalakshmi, ‘Urbanization in Medieval Tamil Nadu’, in S. Bhattacharya 
and Romila Thapar, eds, Situating Indian History, pp. 37-38. 
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shift from ——re to non-agricultural activities and even commercial 
agriculture. '° 
The merchants facilitated the movement of the artisans to new towns. They 
formed agreements with them and arranged for their (artisans) subsistence. The 
merchants of Nanadesi organization established a refugee centre for the artisans in 
Erode in late eleventh century.'*' Their activities began the process of urbanization, 
pattinam (ports) and erivirapattans (inland ports) in particular. Erivirapattans | 
emerged in troubled areas where the states enjoyed little control. Merchants ~ 
controlled these towns. Rulers wanted to populate them. The Siva temple of 
-Tiruvalisvaram was first entrusted to the Chola army.'** Towns like Berikai and 
Kavanavapallli in Hosur taluk of Dharampuri district owed their rise to the movement 
of the horse merchants from Karnataka to Tamilnadu.’ Similarly new markets of 
Mannaikondacolapattinam and Sadanganpadi emerged to the north of 
Nagapattinam due to the movement of merchants. a 
India was a land of plenty. Everything could be cultivated in her fertile 
plains. Nevertheless, variations still existed in different regions. Sind was without 


'®° The structure perhaps solves the problem raised by R.S. Sharma in his concept 
of feudal India. He himself finds increased attention of the peasantry to the new ~ 
varieties of ‘cereals including rice, wheat and lentils as well as in fruits, legumes, 
vegetables, etc. is striking.” Ram Sharan Sharma, ‘How Feudal was _ Indian 
Feudalism?’, in Hermann Kulke, ed., The State in India 1000-1700, p. 80. However 
he does not find any element of urbanization in the expansion of agriculture. It 
~ would have been impossible (if we follow Sharma’s concept) for the landlords to 

benefit from increased productivity in the fields if there was no subsequent demand 
for products from urban areas. It would be very hard to presume that agriculture 
could grow if overall national economy was showing regression in the form of 
decline of trade and towns. | 


— ®'R > Champakalakshmi, op. cit., p. 64. 
"©? Ibid., p. 42. 
"8 Ibid., p. 66. 


"84 Ibid, op. cit., p. 66. 
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food grains and Gujarat imported spices from Malabar and silk from Bengal. Malabar 
was deficient in rice whereas the Coromandel remained without pepper and other 
spices. Similarly, the treeless western Asia was in continuous need of food grains, 
spices and teak. Malacca imported all its daily needs through the sea. The luxuries 
catered to upper markets whereas a substantial part of staple went into supplying 
grains to lower markets. Sea trade, in short, secured the necessities in deficient 
areas. Food grains could be supplied in huge quantity at cheap transportation costs 
only through the sea routes. Plenty of grains, merchandize and prosperity always 
helped the ruling classes to earn goodwill of the masses. Famines and droughts 
could be successfully countered if one’s principality was on the maps of trading 
routes. Every ruler desired that his ports must be included in the list of ports that 
were visited by sea merchants. 

Activites of merchants strengthened resources of the state. Revenues 
collected from sea merchants could be utilized to finance military expeditions. Sea- 
merchants were also important to the Sungs, who had insufficient arable land to 


185 


finance royal expeditions and policies. ~~ Merchants helped the Cholas’ expansion 


into south India and Ceylon. Presence of sea merchants also ensured regular supply 
of war horses to Indian rulers. Rulers had their own ships to import horses from 
western Asia.'®° But the demand was simply too large to be met by the royal ships. 
Merchants having commercial relations with western Asia were more suitable for 


procuring suitable war horses. The sultans of Delhi advanced loans to horse 


'8 After the troubles in the north, The Jurchit Mongols and the Kin rulers forced the 
Sungs to migrate towards Hangchow, their capital in the southern areas in 1130 
AD. It was nearer to sea but land here was not very fertile. In need of revamping 
their finances, the Sungs encouraged participation of their merchants in prosperous 
trade of the Indian Ocean. So fruitful was this venture that a Chinese emperor 
declared “the profits from maritime trade are very great if properly managed they 
can be in millions. Is it not better than taxing people’? Jung-Pang Lo, ‘The 
Emergence of China as a Sea Power During the Late Sung and Early Yuan 
Periods’, Far Eastern Quarterly, Vol. 14., No. 4, p. 498. 


"88 Simon Digby, War-Horse and Elephant in the Dehli Sultanate: A Study of 
Military Supplies, p. 25. 
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merchants to ensure a regular supply of war-horses.'°’ Alauddin Khalji (1296-1316 
AD) had around seventy thousand horses in his stables. The sultan did not like 
bahri horses to slip into the rival domains.'® Jalaluddin, a Persian merchant in the 
Pandayan kingdom, was given the title of Malik ul Islam on the condition that he 
would yearly import horses from Hormuz, Kish and Arabia.'*’ Horses always 
accompanied merchants from Persia to India.'®° Apart from horses, the merchants 
brought another potent weapon of medieval warfare, namely elephants, to India from | 
foreign destinations. Though India had plenty of elephants, yet the best war 
| elephants were brought from Ceylon. Malik Kafur obtained 369 elephants from the 
Pandayan kingdom.'*' Sulaiman, while describing the wealth and power of the — 
_Balharas, remarked, “the Balhara’s prosperity and strength is due to favour shown to | 
Arabs. ee Dependence of rulers on sea merchants therefore made their presence an 
absolute necessity in their principalities. - 

It would be unhistorical to believe that Indian rulers remained indifferent 
towards the sea trade, when so much was happening in the coastal areas. It is a 
common understanding that economic activities of any kind could not exist 


independent of political patronage. Merchants required conducive environment to 


8” Simon Digby, War-Horse and Elephant in the Dehli Sultanate: A Study of 
Military Supplies, p. 25. 


188 Ibid. 


'88 Wassaf in The History of India as Told by its Own Historians, Vol. |, pp. 33- 
34. : . ; , 


8° The rulers who failed to attract sea-merchants adopted the notorious practice of 
plunder to replenish their stables with good war horses. Marco Polo, Vol. Il rae 395; 
Abdur eZee) p. 9. 


31 It is not clear whether these animals were trapped locally. or brought from 
' Ceylon. Nevertheless, south India was receiving supply of elephants from Ceylon 
and Pagan (upper Burma). Thus it is quite possible that many of these elephants © 
were brought from foreign destination and certainly proved to be the gems in the 
Pilkhana of the sultan. For more details see Simon Digby, op. cit., pp. 69-70. 


'2 Sulaiman in The History of India as Told by its Own Historians, Vol. I, p. 4. 
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operate in distant regions. And only well thought out state policies could ensure this. 
It would again be a wrong assertion that sea trade could exist only with help of 
strong navies to forcefully divert sea traffic to a particular port and to replace the old 
mercantile groups with new ones.” Indian rulers, on the other hand, believed in 
laissez-faire and were successful in deriving benefits from the prosperous sea trade 


in the Indian Ocean. 


'83 Jain erroneously follows this argument of armed monopoly by the Arab 
merchants in the Indian Ocean trading world as early as eighth eonanye For more 
details see V.K.Jain, op. cit., pp. 88-89. 
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Chapter Nine 


Retrospect 


From the present study, it has emerged that it would be erroneous to 
perceive the Indian Ocean as a barrier, which was broken by the Europeans in the 
late fifteenth century. On the contrary, it has witnessed a tremendous amount of 
-mercantile activity since the antiquity. Indians looked upon the sea as a convenient. 
mode of international communication. It facilitated trade relations among distant 
~ regions. The emergence of the Roman Empire considerably expanded the maritime 
network of India around the first century. Historians are unanimous regarding the ~ 
economic prosperity of Indian trade upto the Gupta period. However, the general 
line that traditionalists followed pertained to the decline of Indian trade with the fall of 
~ Roman Empire. Paucity of coins and agrarian orientation of the Indians were cited in 
‘support of this argument.’ They studied Indian sea trade only in relation to the 
Mediterranean economy. This assumption stands challenged with the corpus of 
contemporary sources that point towards a different scenario. When countires 
around the Mediterranean Sea were going through economic depression, the Indian 
merchants were busy in exploring the eastern markets of Asia. They ventured into 
_ southeast Asia and established their colonies. The Chinese also traded upto 
southeast Asia and thus Indian products found place even in the Chinese markets. | 
In the seventh century, Islam took birth in Arabia and soon penetrated into Persia. | 
Damascus and Baghdad became the seats of the caliphates respectively. Islamic 
armies subdued many principalities in Asia, Africa and Europe. The new situation 
helped Indian trade. Indian products began to enjoy increasing demands in western 
Asia. OO : 
The emergence of Islam contributed to the revival of Asian markets. Muslim 
armies captured huge amount of hoarded precious metals from the Byzantine | 


Ram Sharan Sharma, ‘How Feudal was Indian Feudalism?’, in Herman Kulke, ed., 
The State In India 1000-1700, pp. 73, 86; D.N. Jha, Early India, p. 193. 
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empire and Egyptian pyramids. The situation improved further when China 
witnessed a huge agrarian expansion under the Tangs. Demand for exotics and 
foreign products grew in China. The eleventh century witnessed the rise of powerful 
commercial empires in different sectors of the Indian Ocean. The Fatimids in the 
Red Sea, the Cholas in south India, the Sailenderas in southeast Asia and the 
Sungs in China constituted maritime trade into an integral element of their state 
policies. The new founded prosperity played an important role in the cultural habits 
of people in different regions. Muslim armies were successful in ensuring the 
circulation of precious metals in the markets with their continuous raids in 
prosperous regions. The second wave of Muslim invasions of India around eleventh 
and twelfth century was motivated with the same desire to capture hoarded 
reservoirs of precious metals and bring them into circulation. Prosperity and 
conquests created an expanding class of nobility and ruling elites in areas under 
Islamic influence, especially in western Asia. These nobles wore expensive and 
finely woven clothes. Their diets included many exotic spices and herbs brought 
from India. They used perfumes and expensive timbers in their houses. All these 
phenomena encouraged Indian exports, given the shortage of these luxuries in 
western Asian barren lands. | 

The Mediterranean economy began to show signs of economic recovery 
around the tenth century. The Crusades brought western Europe in contact with 
western Asia, which supported advanced level of culture and civilization. The 
Europeans imbibed the taste for spices and herbs in the Islamic markets. Rising 
population, improved methods of cultivation and consolidation of the institution of the 
Church improved the general standard of living. City sates like Venice and Genoa 
worked as a catalyst between the Asian and European markets. They also evolved 
new methods of banking, book-keeping and business partnerships. 

Southeast Asia was also experiencing the rise of strong maritime empires like 
Sriviiaya and Malacca, which viewed state patronage to the sea trade as an 
inevitable method of economic growth. The Chinese economy witnessed a 
tremendous growth under the Tangs, but their successors had to shift the political 
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focus towards the southern areas. The prosperity and proximity to the sea attracted 
them towards the exotics of India and southeast Asia. The Sungs, Yuans and early — 
Mings included sea trade as an important element of their state policies. They 
displayed considerable fondness for Indian spices, cotton clothes and pearls. Indian 
~ empires therefore were never ignorant of the riches and benefits of the sea. | 

In such a scenario, India played an important role in the Indian Ocean 
maritime empire. The Cholas, Pandayas, Chalukyas, Muzzaffarids, Samuris and the 
sultans of Bengal actively encouraged commercial activities in their seaports. When | 
the Portuguese arrived in India they noticed flourishing sea trade being carried from | 
Indian coasts to all the quarters of the world. 

It is not possible to agree with the view that Indian sea trade went through 
regression between the eleventh to sixteenth centuries. It has been repeatedly | 
asserted that Indians remained indifferent towards the sea in medieval period.’ 
Hindu scriptures are quoted to prove that Indians remained aloof from maritime 
activities. Lallanji Gopal suggests, “in the beginning religious feelings were not 
against sea voyage...But, in the early medieval period we notice that there was 
definite growth of taboo against sea voyage.”® He quotes Baudhayana_ 
Dharmasutra, Manusamhita, Naradsamihta and Brhannaradiya Purana to prove 
Indians’ abhorrence towards the sea. And with the help of these scriptures he - 
concludes that, “There are clear indications of the decline in Indian shipping in one 
respect at least. For people away form the coastal areas it had ceased to be of 


4 


much concern.’ Andre Wink quotes Manava Dharamasastra, which declares a. 


* Basham notices Indian maritime contacts with the west and east. He remarks that 

the Indians concentrated more on the eastern markets after the collapse of the 
Roman empire. However, he strangely took away the credit from the Indians | 
because the trade was carried ‘in foreign bottoms (ships).’ He rejects the Indian 
ships carrying 1000 persons on board as mere exaggeration. A.L. Basham, The. 
Wonder that was India, Vol. |, p. 226. 


: Lallanji Gopal, ‘Indian Shipping in Early Medieval Period’, in K.S. Behra, ed., 
_ Maritime meriiage of India, p. 96. 


* Ibid., p. 97. 
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Brahman crossing seas to be apankteya, i.e. not fit for community dinner.° He 
comes to the conclusion that ‘Muslims participating in the Indian trade were either 
Arabs or Persians.”° Hindu scriptures might not be in favour of sea trade, yet there 
were many other ethnic groups inhabiting India, which had equal claim to 
Indianhood. The Mapillas, Lubbais and Bysiras were Indian Muslims. Their 
participation must be seen as the representation of the Indians like that of the 
Chettis (Hindus) in Tamilnadu. Repeated use of the word Pose and Tashi must 
have contributed to the confusion. It must be understood that these word Pose 
(corrupt form of Farsi meaning Persian) and Tashi (corrupt form of Arbi meaning 
Arabic) were applied not always for the nationalities. Many a time, these words 
signified the languages of the merchants. It would be appropriate to quote few lines 
from the work of V.K. Jain to highlight a kind of confusion regarding the Indian 
participation in sea trade. It is not known how and when Indian participation meant 
only Hindus’ activity? He argues: 

“Ibn battuta informs us that Indian ships from Thana, Quilon, 

etc. called at the port of Aden which contained permanent 

colony of Indian merchants. From Marco Polo we learnt that 

Indian ships visited Fu Chau in China and Hormuz in the 

Persian Gulf. These authorities, however, do not specify the 

religion of the Indian traders going to China or the Middle East. 

It is possible that while some of them were Hindus from 

western India, the majority of them were Muslims who, after 

having settled in the port towns of India, claimed a lion’s share 

in Indian foreign trade.”’ 

Now the above paragraph has an undertone that excludes the Muslims 

activities from Indian participation. The author is unwilling to recognize that the 


° Andre Wink, Al-Hind: the Making of the Indo-Ilslamic World, Vol. |, p. 69. 
° Ibid, p. 67. 


“V.K. Jain, Trade and Traders in Western India (AD 1000- 1300), p. 82. 
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Muslims could also be Indian converts and not foreigners. He, somehow, reaches 
the conclusion that the people who settled on the Indian ports must be foreigners. — 
Nevertheless, in the very next line, he himself quotes a reference from Ibn Buzurg 
that there was a famous Hindu who converted to Islam and earned a good name as 
a pilot.® Indian converts to Islam were an important constituent of Indian participation 
in the sea trade. | | - | 
Perhaps in the Indian Ocean trading world (1000- 1500 AD), religion did not 
arouse as much emotions as it does in present Indian scenario. We find frequent 
references, where there is clear indication that the Muslims were welcomed in a 
particular principality though the ruler, at the same time, might be at war against the 
Muslim kingdoms. The Rashtrakutas were extremely accommodative towards the | 
Muslim merchants. The Samuri of Calicut was always eager to welcome and grant 
permanent residence to the Muslim merchants in his kingdom. The gentry of 
Somanatha overlooked the demolition of the famous temple by Mahmud of Ghazni 
in 1025 AD and even granted land to a Muslim merchant named Nuruddin Firoz to 
construct a mosque in the vicinity of the temple.” These contradictions have long 
confused the historian as to why these merchants were welcomed even when their 
presence could be perceived as a threat to the very existence of native kingdoms. | 
The answer lies in the study of maritime trade of India. This trade was guided by the 
simple logic of profit. | . 
One finds that in the ancient time, Buddhism was instrumental in the 
expansion of maritime empire of India. Collapse of the Roman empire 
resulted in the decrease of flow of merchandize towards the west. But, by — 
that time the Buddhist missionaries, guided by their strong missionary zeal, 
had started exploring southeast Asia and China. Hindu merchants followed © 
them and colonized southeast Asia. The result was the diversion of trade 
towards the east. Marco Polo, seeing the vast magnitude of export from India 


8 VK. Jain, op. cit., p. 82. 


° D.C. Sarkar, ed., Select Inscriptions, Vol. ||, pp. 402-403. 
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to China and other southeast Asian countries, candidly remarked that Indian 
merchandize towards the west did not constitute even one tenth part of the 
merchandize that flowed towards the east. 

When Hiuen Tsang visited India, he found many religious sites of Buddhism in 
decline and a simultaneous revival of Hinduism. The Buddhists took part in Hindu 
processions. By the ninth century, Buddhism appeared more like a branch of 
Hinduism and began to loose its earlier distinctive character. Under the Pallavas, 
Hinduism displayed marked orientation towards the land. The foreigners 
(mlechchas) were despised and looked down upon. Caste system became rigid 
and a new class of outcaste (antayajas) emerged. Thus, a void was created in the 
Indian participation in the sea trade. Around the same period, Islam had not yet 
consolidated in India. The void was filled temporarily by the Christians and Jews of 
India. The Christians and Jews, however, failed to monopolize the commodity 
structure of the Indian maritime trade. Besides, their number never swelled to such 
figures as could enable them to dominate the scenario. The rulers were, therefore, in 
search of communities or social groups that could contribute in the expansion of 
maritime empire of India. The realization brought them closer to the Muslims who 
were suitable owing to their freedom in economic matters and _ international 
presence. By the eleventh century, Islam had penetrated Europe, Africa and Asia. 
Muslims traded right from the Mediterranean to China. Indian rulers, therefore, could 
not ignore their presence. They wanted to derive benefits of sea-trade through the 
Muslim presence and participation. Muslim merchants settled and married in India. 
Thus, we encounter a new class of Indian Muslims (Bysira in Gujarat, Mapillas in 
Malabar and Lubbais in Kerala and Bengali Muslims) actively trading and 
monopolizing Indian sea trade by the thirteenth century. The Portuguese also hinted 
at such a scenario when they claimed that but for them the whole of India would 
have been converted to Islam. 

It is important to note that many strong mercantile guilds emerged in India 
around eleventh century. The Nanadesi, Manigramam, Ainnurruvar and Anjuvannam 


were some of the reputed mercantile association of south India. They established 
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erivirapattans (fortified merchant towns), where they implemented their orders. An 
eleventh century Ayyavole inscription records the conversion of a village named | 
Velur into erivirapattans. The merchants from eighteen ae ely decided to — 
| provide food to the guards and other foreigners in their town. ' ° They appointed © 
Officials and punished the offenders.'' The guilds even had their own private soldiers 
to secure the merchandize and settlements of its members. These guilds expanded 
their mercantile activities in foreign lands. The Nanadesi established a temple called 
Nanadesi-Vinnagar-Alavan in thirteenth century Pagan (Burma).’* The Ayyavoles 
were present in the Sumatra in 1088 AD." Still these mercantile guilds were not 
guided by any strong clan or religious affiliations. They even had Muslims, Jews and — 
Christians as their members. The guilds thus acted as loose confederacies, 
promising better deals in different areas under their commercial jurisdiction. 

It is often alleged that the Indian rulers were indifferent towards the sea trade. 
In their attempts to prove their point, important events like the invasions of Cholas | 
on Srivijaya were seen as simple plundering raids and various trading missions to 
China from the Indian rulers were altogether ignored.’* V.K. Jain conveniently 
asserts that Indian rulers were unable to control the sea trade because they were 
unable to face the Arab war-ships.'° K.N Chaudhuri repeats somewhat similar 


'© Meera Abraham, Two Medieval Merchant Guilds of South India, p. 112. 
ie ‘Ibid. 


2 Kanakalatha Mukund, The Trading World of the Tamil Merchant: Evolution of — 
Merchant Capitalism in the Coromandel, p. 40. 


'3 Meera Abraham, Two Medieval Merchant Guilds of South India, p. 143. _ 
'4 Burton Stein, Peasant State and Society in Medieval South India, pp. 40-41. 


'" VK. Jain, op. cit., pp. 88-90. It is somewhat unfortunate that Jain considered 
invasion of Sind and Vallabhi in the eighth century a substantial evidence to 
suggest a hypothesis that the Arabs controlled the sea trade with their naval 
warships. Some evidences are quoted that refer to the inability of the Indian pirates 
to attack the well-guarded ships. But he forgets that Bysiras, Tchina betchegan and 
even Abyssinians guarding the merchants’ ships had their roots in western and 
south India respectively. If Razzaq finds Tchina betchegan capable of repulsing — 
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sentiments when he remarks, “The ruling elites in India and elsewhere, who were 
accustomed to derive their main income from an agrarian base, saw the sea as an 
object of diversion and a highway through which travelled the good things of life.”'° 
On the contrary, the Indian rulers displayed active interest in the sea trade. As the 
present study shows, they were fully aware of the benefits of the sea, though there 
could be some debate regarding their attempt to monopolize the sea routes. 
Throughout our period, the sea-trade remained inevitable and indispensable to 
Indian states. Apart from the Cholas, the Pandayan warrior Kulasekharra invaded 


Ceylon in thirteenth century. "’ 


On the request of lbn Battuta, the ruler of Madurai 
ordered the construction of ships to launch a naval attack on Maldives.'® Again the 
port of Malipattan was strongly fortified to ward off pirates. Anmad Shah of Gujarat 
and the Samuri of Calicut joined an Afro-Asian union to defeat the Portuguese in the 
battle of Diu (1507 AD)."° 

Still, it must be admitted that Indian rulers did not pay adequate attention to 
the naval warfare. In the larger picture, the rulers ignored military factors of the sea 
and had to pay heavily for this in the face of the European onslaught. However, if the 
sea was meant to be neutral for the prosperity and betterment of the entire mankind, 


then nowhere this practice was better observed than in India.”° Indian rulers 


pirates attacks (Abdur Razzaq, p. 19) it attests to Indian superiority and not the 
Chinese. These Tchina betchegan derived their names from the Chinese merchants 
who took their wives from Indian fishing communities, but their capabilities were the 
gifts of experience gained by the fishing communities residing the coasts of 
Malabar since antiquity. 


‘6 K.N. Chaudhuri, Trade and Civilisation in the India Ocean: An Economic 
History from the Rise of Islam to 1750, p. 123. 


'’ Mahavamsa quoted in Burton Stein, op. cit., p. 299. It proves the considerable 
influence Ceylonese trade had in south Indian politics. 


"8 Ibn Battuta, (Mahdi Husain), pp. 226-227. 
'8 Clifford J. Rogers, quoted in www.wikipedia.org. 


0 Even the United Nations had to assert this mantra (to ensure the neutrality of the 
seas) to restore international peace. In Atlantic Charter (that laid the foundation of 
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believed in a policy of laissez faire. They left the markets to their own circumsatnces 
and played the role of good guardians. When the natives plundered some storm 
struck ships that strayed into the port of Somanath, the ruler expressed his concern 
that, “it would earn him a bad name and force foreign traders to avoid his ports 


| because of the threat of robbery.””' 


Can this concern be attributed to the neglect of 
sea trade by the Indian rulers? There are numerous references, quoted in the 
previous chapters, which signify the attempt of the rulers to. provide conducive 
environment for the maritime trade. They believed in the neutrality of seaports. They 
permitted the commerce to grow on the basis of its own logic without any 
bureaucratic interference. They were also aware that in case of any coercion, the 
merchants would leave their ports. It would be interesting to quote the portion of a 
letter, written by Sinhalese ruler Bhuvenakabahu of Yapahuwa (in the thirteenth | 
century) to the ruler of Egypt:- oe | | - 
“Ceylon is Egypt and Egypt is Savion. | desire that an Egyptian | 

ambassador accompany mine on his return and that another be sent 
to reside in the town of Aden. | possess a prodigious quantity of : 

pearls and precious stones of every kind. | have vessels, elephants, 

muslins and other stuffs, woods of bagam (sapan wood), cinnamon 

and all the other objects of commerce which are brought to you by 

the banian merchants. My kingdom produces tree the wood of which 

is fit for making spears. If the Sultan asks me for twenty vessels 

yearly, | shall be in a position to supply them. Further, the merchants 

of his dominion can with all freedom come and trade in my 


kingdom.”“2 


the United Nation’s Charter), it was asserted that countries would have ‘access on | 
equal terms, to trade and raw material of the world which are needed for their 
economic prosperity.’ Later on in 1963 AD superpowers like the USSR committed 
not to use nuclear weapons in commercial seas like the Mediterranean. N. emunye: 
International Organisations, pp. 58, 125. 


Ay. K Jain, op. cit., p. 80. 


22 Meera Abraham, A Medieval Merchant Guild of South India’, Studies in patie 
Vol. IV, No. 1, p. 19. 
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This letter underlines the importance of sea trade for the rulers around the 
Indian Ocean in the period under study. They wanted to attract foreign trade with 
incentives and not coercion. Importance of the Muslims in the emerging trading 
pattern of the Indian Ocean was fully comprehended and they were given a warm 
welcome even if the rulers were in conflict against the Muslim rivals. Almost all the 
Muslim historians attest to the friendly attitude of the Rashtrakutas towards the 
Muslims even when the Indian frontiers were facing threats from Muslims armies. 
The Cholas continued to patronise the Buddhist monastery of Nagappatinam even 
after their invasion on Srivijaya. The Palas of Bengal followed Shakti cult, but still 
gave royal protection to many Buddhist monasteries in their kingdom. Even after the 
raids of the Delhi sultanas, the Samuri of Calicut was found protecting the Muslim 
merchants in his ports. He encouraged the Muslims to bring more of their fellow 
countrymen in his territory. Ramdev of Gujarat, at once, interfered and punished the 
locals when they harassed the Muslims and burnt a mosque in his territory.° 

It would again be unjust to assert that the Indian rulers were unaware of sea 
warfare. There are numbers of references in contemporary sources pointing towards 
sea wars waged by them. The Cholas famous invasion on Srivijaya was aimed at 
freeing the passage to China from any undue interference and thus attests to the 
supremacy of Indians in sea wars at that time. lbn Battuta notices the ghurrab, a 
kind of war ship, in which the soldiers were protected from arrows and spears. 
Sonargaon and Satgaon (Bengal) also used war ships. Arya Chakravati, a notorious 
ruler of Ceylon, had his own ships to trade in different areas. He also engaged in 
piratical activities to force the ships to come to his ports. Ahmed Shah of Gujarat 
even joined an Afro-Asian league against the Portuguese, realizing the new threat 
posed by the Europeans to the existing trading pattern in the Indian Ocean. No 
doubt, the Indians were no match to European warships that were fitted with canons. 
But, it was a difference of technology, not the will. Indians soon learnt the new 


23 Muhammad Ufi in The History of India as Told by its Own Historians, Vol. II, 
p. 164. 
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techniques and employed canons in their war ships. They also discarded the 
practice of stitching their ships and used nails instead. It was perhaps the well 
developed navigational skills because of which the Indian pirates continued to be a 
— tough nut to crack for the English upto the twentieth century. | 

The Indian maritime trade underwent several changes in the period under | 
study. Earlier, the spices and exotica were the main constituents of the Indian 
exports. Indian imports were limited due to the availability of all commodities in the 
country itself. Concentration of capital in the hands of the few, primarily nobility, 
limited the import only to things better described as foreign ‘exotic toys.’ With the 
arrival of the eleventh century, this trend underwent a change. Rising population and 
expansion of economies increased the demand of staples along with luxuries. Rice 
of the inferior type along with wheat and coconuts found ready markets in western 
Asia. Spices and herbs witnessed unlimited demands from all the quarters of Asia, 
Africa and Europe. Indian clothes and technical superiority in manufacturing good 
quality jewellery and vessels also placed it in an advantageous position. Indian 
cotton clothes were eagerly sought after in southeast Asia. In return for its clothes, 
India could obtain spices, later to be re-exported to Islamic lands in western Asia, 
— eastern Africa and western Europe. No doubt, pepper was available to the Chinese 
markets from southeast Asia, but still the pepper from Malabar was greatly 
cherished throughout the world.** Indian spices like putchuk also found good 
Chinese market. Pearls and other gems like emerald from Ceylon were praised for 
their good quality, yet these were brought to Calicut to be reworked on fine pieces of 
_ jewellery and later sent to different Asian markets. Iron was brought from Africa to — 
Cambay and vessels prepared from it were brought back to Arabia and Africa. 
Duarte Barbosa remarks that every kind of skilled workers were available in | 
Cambay.”° It is not that India imported nothing in return. One important constraint | 


24 Pepper was available in southeast Asia near home to China. Still Marco Polo. 
candidly admits that the flow of spices (pepper) from India to EulORs constituted not 
one tenth part of what went to China. | 


*° Duarte Barbosa, Vol. |, p. 142. 
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upon its trading structure was the unavailability of good war horses. India lacked the 
skills to breed good war horses and the same were brought from Persia, Iraq, 
Yemen and Arabia. Rulers of south India paid around 2,200,000 dinars every year 
to the horse merchants. The money was collected from the temples and 
courtesans.”° War elephants were also brought from Ceylon. Apart from these war 
animals, the Indian import bill was mainly confined to the luxuries and exotics. Thus, 
the balance of sea trade was tilted considerably in favour of India. Every year India 
received a large amount of precious metals as a bill for its exports. It forced three 
historians belonging to three different times (namely Pliny, Wassaf and Bernier) 
make somewhat similar statements that India was robbing the world by hoarding 
precious metals received in return for its grass and roots (spices and aromatics). 

It is often asserted that the maritime trade of Indian was not specialized and 
existed in pre-capital era where the merchants adopted crude commercial practices. 
Often religious scriptures imposing huge interests on maritime ventures were cited 


to strengthen the argument.*’ However, these very injunctions show that the 


2° Wassaf in The History of India as Told by its Own Historians, Vol. |, pp. 33- 
34. 


*7 It is interesting that scholars like Lallanji Gopal (see Lallanji Gopal, op. cit., p. 
96.), V.K. Jain (V.K. Jain, op. cit., p. 82.) and Andre Wink (Andre Wink, op. cit., Vol. 
|, pp. 68-69.) attributed the decline of Indian participation in the Indian Ocean 
trading world due to various prohibitions in religious scriptures. On the contrary, 
one can identify Hindu participation in sea trade. Hindu traders in Burma and 
Sumatra constructed Hindu temples. Braham Chatti-setti enjoyed considerable 
reputation as a horses merchant. He supplied war horses to the Hoysala kingdom. 
We also find increased interaction between different castes in south Indian 
mercantile organization (Meera Abraham, ‘A Medieval Merchant Guild of South 
India’, Studies in History, Vol. IV, No. 1, pp. 22, 23.). It is probable that when the 
Hindu scriptures forbade sea voyages to dwija, they were trying to resist the 
onslought of ‘kali age’, which was undergoing prominent changes in new socio- 
political scenario. Economy was growing and it necessitated the rise of many new 
castes and communities, which D.N. Jha finds increasing around after seventh 
century (D.N. Jha, op. cit., p. 197.). It is again a debatable point as to how far 
religious injunctions were successful in curtailing the economic activities of Indians. 
Temples were receiving grants from merchants. There were temples _ in 
Mahabalipuram that acted as lighthouses to the sea traffic. Andre Wink, op. cit., 
Vol. I, p. 313. 
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merchants had invented several novel practices to carry out commercial activities. 
They formed limited and full partnerships for the exchange of goods. Credit was not 
a big problem if the venture seemed profitable to the investors. Sea merchants stood 
guarantors for one another. They also acted as agents for one another at distant 
places. Problems of carrying liquid cash were solved with the help of hundis and 
~ hawala. Even in the seventeenth century India, the Dutch were forced to send their 
money from Golkunda to Masulipatinam through local merchants with their own 
armed escort and with a commission of 1-1.5 percent.*° Often religion and customs 
or practices were employed to provide legitimacy to the commercial partnerships 
and business ventures. | 
The present study shows that merchants had already developed some 
sophisticated commercial and banking institutions. It is possible that in absence of 
any well-documented international law regarding maritime trade, the merchants 
turned to religious scriptures and local customs to cement their partnerships. Islamic 
jurists played a supporting role. Merchants were allowed to form partnerships 
between fellow religionists and others. Disputes regarding different coins and profits 
were taken into account and solved meticulously. It is possible that the expansion of 
Islam over a large area would have helped in consolidating these. principles as 
| general rules for merchants operating in the Indian Ocean. Still, some local 
variations must have existed. In the Hindu scriptures, high interest rates were 
charged from the sea merchant. He was not to be accepted as a witness, yet in case 
of any mishap over the sea all his debts were to be cancelled. Merchants employed 
| armed guards to protect their merchandize. The bankers insured the cargoes of the 
merchants against dacoity. Barter was practised over a large area. It was quite 


beneficial and merchants could spread out the risks. Liquid cash and other precious 


*8 The Dutch had earlier thought of carrying the money themselves to avoid 
commission, but it was disfavoured realizing the dangers involved. For more details 
see Kanakalatha Mukund, ‘The Role of Merchants in India’s Pre-Industrial © 
Economy’, in Studies in Trade and Urbanization in Western India, Series no. 9, 
ed., V.K. Chavda, p. 152. | — 7 
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cargo were easy to plunder. Spices and porcelain incurred profits equal to any 
precious metal. Therefore clothes, pepper and even rice could be used in a 
commercial transaction and it solved the mystery of the absence of precious metals 
or coins in medieval India. 

Navigation in the Indian Ocean required a considerable amount of skill, 
which was possessed by the Indians in a fair measure. Sailors were made to 
undergo sufficient amount of practical training. They were required to learn complex 
calculations regarding the altitudes of the stars with isbas. Compass was used but 
its use was not common. The sailors were also taught siyasat (politics) to counter 
any trouble among the passengers and members of crew. The Indians mainly 
employed two types of ships in two different sectors of the Indian Ocean.” 
According to Basham, “Indian techniques of ship construction and navigation had by 
this time fallen behind those of the Arabs and the Chinese.””’ Lallanji Gopal also 
remarks that Indian ships were slow in comparison to the Arab and Chinese ships.*" 
However, It must be remembered that ideas travelled more freely in the medieval 
world. Anything promising was imitated without much hesitation. Studying the 
suitability of the dhows and junks, Indian also employed them. Calicut was 
manufacturing junks whereas in the fifteenth century Bengal both junks and dhows 
were constructed.** Konkan also emerged as an important shipbuilding centre for 
dhows. Indians also constructed some local variants of ships for coastal trading. 
The contemporary travellers refer to stitched dhows as Indian ships. In the western 
sector of the Indian Ocean (constituting the Arabian Sea, Persian Gulf and Red Sea) 
dhows were dominant. These were single-mast stitched ships well suited to ride the 


rough Arabian Sea. On the eastern sector of the Indian Ocean (mainly Bay of 


29 Jain remarks that Indian ships were unable to compete with the Arabs’ dhows 
and the Chinese junks. V.K. Jain, op. cit., pp. 88-90. 


3° A.L. Basham quoted in Lallanji Gopal, op. cit, p. 97. 
3" Lallanji Gopal, op. cit., p. 97. 


°2 Simon Digby, ‘The Maritime Trade of India’, Tapan Raychaudhuri and Irfan Habib, 
eds., The Cambridge Economic History of India, Vol. |, p. 131. 
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Bengal, Malacca Straits and Chinese Sea) junks on the pattern of China were built 
and employed. These were multi-masted and multi-sailed. These were huge 
structures equipped with all the luxuries, but were unsuitable to ride in the shallow 
waters of the Arabian Sea. Sailors also faced the threat of the pirates who hovered © 
in the Indian Ocean right from Sacotra to Malacca Straits. Many a times, 
unavailability of skilled sailors also created serious problems for the ships. lbn 
Battuta ee the destruction of his ship in the Bay of Bengal to an inexperienced | 
captain.*° 

The prosperity of the Indian matitime trade brought a sciatica iene in 
- the character of the Indian and other Asian ports. The contemporary travellers refer 
to the emergence of the trading emporiums in different zones of the sea. Travellers 
like Marco Polo, Ibn Battuta and Stefano identify some Indian ports that were acting 
as the trading emporiums of the Indian Ocean trade. These ports were not referred 
to in the context of their harbour only, but even the hinterlands and the region itself 
was named after them. Marco Polo refers to Cambay not simply as a port but as a 
kingdom.’ After more than two centuries, even Tome Pires used the ‘similar 
nomenclature for the port of Cambay.” Similar was the case with such other ports 3 
as Calicut, Quilon, Aden, Malacca and Canton, There were many factors that 
contributed to the growth of trading emporiums in the Indian Ocean trading world. 
| Geographical location, availability of vast range of merchandize, political will and 
sufficient amount of security and autonomy of the trading communities were some of 
them. Sailing was bound with the monsoon patterns prevailing in the Indian Ocean. 
Ships did not have ample time to visit and trade at all the ports en route to their 


destinations. Therefore, they preferred to visit ports, which promised to offer them a 


33 Simon Digby, ‘The Maritime Trade of India’, Tapan i lal and Irfan Habib, 
eds., op. cit., P. 225. 


34 Marco Polo, Vol. Il, pp. 397, 398. 


*° Tome Pires, Vol. |, p. 33. 
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vast range of merchandize and commercial freedom for carrying out their trading 
activities. 

Towards the end of our study, it shall be appropriate to state that several 
flaws have existed in the study of Indian maritime history (1000-1500 AD). More 
important of these were neglect (or abhorrence) of the sea by the rulers, ignorance 
of shipbuilding and sailing techniques and inadequate volume of goods.* The 
present work seeks to prove that the Indian rulers were fully aware of the benefits of 
the sea trade. However, their orientation differed from that of the Europeans. They 
believed less in plunders and more in liberal policies. Their ports were open to 
whosoever wanted to trade peacefully. They appointed shahbanders (custom 
officers) from the mercantile classes and granted religious autonomy. Indians were 
capable enough to develop their own shipbuilding industry. It would be unjust to 
blame them for dependence on the foreign shipbuilding traditions. Indian Ocean 
trade displayed a kind of economic unity in which ideas floated freely. Indians were 
building both the yunks and dhows around the fifteenth century. They were even 
quick to learn from the European shipbuilding traditions. The British East India 
Company built ship-building yards in Surat which was shifted to Bombay in 1735 AD. 
Indians served the British Bombay Marine about which Col Leicester Stanphone 
once claimed in 1827 AD, “Never was there an instance of any ship of the Bombay 
Marine having lowered her flag to an enemy of equal force.”*’ Again another French 
officer F. Baltazar Solvyns (1811 AD) remarks: 

In ancient times the Indians excelled in the art of constructing 
vessels, and the present Hindus can in this respect still offer models 
to Europe- so much so that the English, attentive to everything which 
relates to naval architecture, have borrowed from the Hindus many 


°° AL. Basham, op. cit., p. 226, Lallanji Gopal, op. cit., p. 96, V.K. Jain, op. cit., pp. 
88-90; Ram Sharan Sharma, op. cit., pp. 73, 86; D.N. Jha, op. cit., 193. 


°’ Radha Kumud Mookerji, Indian Shipping: A History of the Seaborne Trade 
and Maritime Activities of the Indians from the Earliest Times, p. 178. 
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improvements which they have adapted with success to their own 
shipping... The Indian vessels unite elegance and utility, and are 
models of patience and fine workmanship” a | 

Indian foreign trade included a wide range of products. It was importing 
goods right from coarse rice to expensive jewellery. Indians were enterprising | 
enough to carve out an important place among producers and suppliers of almost all 
the commodities available in the Indian Ocean trading world. Spices were brought 
from southeast Asia to re-export to further west. Expensive pieces of gems were : 
worked upon in India to sell them in international markets. Indians were also 
extracting benefits by playing the important role of intermediaries between the two 
- sectors of the Indian Ocean. India’s maritime trade had profound cultural and social 
impacts on the Indian society. It facilitated the entry of various communities like the 
Jews, Christians, Zoroastrians and Muslims in India. With the expansion of sea 
trade, greater amount of interaction ensued between different castes. One can 
notice right hand (valangai) and left hand (idangal) castes working together to 
expand their commercial basis in Ceylon under the Cholas.*’ Fishing communities 
interacted with the foreign traders and new social groups (Mappilas, Lubbais and 
Bysiras) came into existence. Though they traced their origins to foreign lands, yet ) 
they considerably enhanced the reach of Indian trading operations in the sea with 
their first hand knowledge, which was collected through many successive 
generations. Therefore, when the Europeans came to India they were not creating a 
‘new maritime empire, but only trying to hijack the already established and 
prosperous maritime trade of India. The Europeans attempted only to monopolize 
and divert the flow of sea trade towards their ports. The result was the emergence 
of new ports like Surat, Goa and Calcutta. With the new technology of canons on the ~ 
war-ships, the Portuguese initiated the trend of forced monopolization in the Indian — 
| maritime network. Thus, their presence resulted in the break from age long traditions 


and practices of the Indian Ocean maritime world. 


°° F. Baltazar Solvyns quoted in Radha Kumud Mookerji, op. cit., p. 183. 


*° Burton Stein, Peasant State and Society in Medieval South India, p. 198. _ 
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Appendix A 
Yeshvihas, Gaon and Nagid 


Participation of Jews in the maritime trade of the Indian Ocean has not 
received its due recognition. In the present study, an attempt has been made to 
examine their participation in the Indian maritime trade. But, it seems necessary to 
study the role of Yeshiva, Gaon and Nagid in Jewish community. These offices were 
not situated in India, but their impact on the Jewish diaspora was manifold. Various 
letters from India to Geniza attest to the supremacy of Babylonian Yeshivas, Gaons 
and Nagids from Yemen (Aden). ’. | 

The highest authority in the Judaism lay in the Yeshivas, a kind of medieval 
collegiums. The person in charge of a Yeshiva was known as Gaon.” The 
development of a Yeshiva depended entirely upon the brilliance of the Gaon. 
Yeshiva performed not only scholastic duties but also decided religious, social and 
political issues. The Gaon was all the more important, realizing the peculiarity of 
these Yeshivas. Unlike Christianity or other religions, Yeshiva, though final in its 
judgements, was not alone. There were three Yeshivas. Two Yeshivas were situated 
in lraq and one in Palestine. The Yeshivas of Iraq were founded in Sura and 
Pumbedita, but finally moved to the capital, Baghdad, a prominent centre of trade 
under the Caliphate. It is again interesting that there might be some difference in the 
interpretation of the laws, yet no mutual rivalry existed between these three 
Yeshivas. On the contrary, to avoid any confusion, the Jews were always expected 


to follow one Yeshiva at a time. When the scholars of Qayrawan addressed two 


" Andre Wink, Al-Hind: The Making of the Indo-Islamic World, Vol. |, p. 89. 


* S.D. Goitein, A Mediterranean Society: The Jewish Communities of the Arab 
World as Portrayed in the Documents of the Cairo Geniza, Vol. Ill, p. 5. 
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Yeshivas for some clarification simultaneously, they were sternly snubbed to avoid 
this practice.° | | | 

Destiny of each Yehiva depended on the integrity of its Gaons. They could 
ensure a large growth of followers with their wisdom and devotion. The hard work on 
the part of Gaon was required because there was no strict code controlling the 
conversion of followers from one Yeshiva to another. Migration of followers not only 
brought a bad name but also hampered the inflow of donations. | | 

Gaon was entrusted with a variety of other duties along with iinious ones. — 
_ He provided interpretation of religious books. To infuse religious order, he issued 
circulars to his communities. Local scholars turned to him for clarification. Finances 
were looked after by him. He took up the grievances of his people with the 
| authorities concerned. He also appointed local leaders of the communities. An 
important office of the Nagid was started by Gaon Han in Tunisia. During favourable 
governments the prestige of the Gaon grew manifold. When the caliphate shifted its 
capital from Damascus to Baghdad, it granted zimmi status to the Jews. The 
expansion of the Islamic armies therefore enabled the Yeshivas to reach to the 
distant communities. The Yeshvihas enjoyed good times under the liberal caliphate. 
- The Fatimid caliph Al Hakim even gave donations to the Yeshiva. Joshiah Gaon 
| (1013 AD) declared, “At the time, we derived our livelihood from the government we — 


"4 Thus the protection of the Fatimid government 


did not trouble you with request. 
helped the Gaons to consolidate their communities around the Indian Ocean. The - 
_ Jews were having a pervasive influence in the banking institutions of Iraq. 

Affiliation with the rulers enabled the Yeshivas to get their orders executed. 
The Gaon sometimes executed imprisonments on the guilty and the state helped 
| him to carry out his judgement. Many a times, the state police conveyed his 


judgements to the culprits. If the Gaon was dependent on the state along with the 


: S.D. Goitein, A Mediterranean Society: The Jewish Communities of the Arab 
World as Portrayed in the Documents of the Cairo Geniza, Vol. Ill, p. 6. — 


* Ibid., p. 12. 
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community, he also needed the letter of investiture from the government. When al— 
Zahir, a Fatimid ruler, ascended the throne, the Gaon of Jerusalem asked his friend 
to obtain the letter of installment from him.° The official standing of the Yeshivas and 
Gaons among the Jews (the minority) inspired the Muslim governments to assert 
their control. It could control small but rich Jewish community peacefully through the 
office of the Gaons. 

Several monetary benefits were available to the Gaon. Being the head of the 
community, the Yeshivas received donations under the control of the Gaons. Apart 
from the institutional donations, individual donations ranging from money to valuable 
cargoe of spices and clothes, were also sent to the Gaon. Donations were given 
both to the institutions (the Yeshvihas) and individuals (the Gaons). In fact, it was 
customary to address Yeshivas once in a year. ° | 

In view of the importance of the office of the Gaon, there were numerous 
incidents for the succession to the prestigious post. There was no strict code 
regarding the accession to the post. Conventionally, the president of the High Court 
attached to the Yeshiva was unofficial aspirant to the office of the Gaon. These High 
Courts were also attached with the Yeshivas. Nevertheless, the Gaon prepared his 
children for the coveted post by appointing them scribes. In this way, these future 
claimants came into contact with whosoever mattered in their rise. Communities 
and small leaders also sometimes helped in getting one the prestigious office. For 
example, in 1038 AD, the community was dissatisfied with the Gaon Solomon b. 
Judah. They went to Nathan b. Abraham and requested him to read the scripture 
and be the next Gaon. Sometimes these feuds also reached the government. Caliph 
al-Ustansir received a complaint from one party that a local governor was supporting 
the other party against the desires of the community.’ Thus Yeshivas, the 


° S.D. Goitein, A Mediterranean Society: The Jewish Communities of the Arab 
World as Portrayed in the Documents of the Cairo Geniza, Vol. Ill, p. 16. 


® Ibid., p. 12. 


“Ibid., p. 16. 
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community and the government provided legitimacy to the office of the Gaon under 
__ the caliphate. - 
Nagid was another important office among the Jewish community. In simple 
words, the Nagid stood as the territorial head of the Jewish community in a given 
region. With the passage of time, important titles like that of ‘Prince of the people of 
the lord (or Israel) and ‘Prince of the princes’ were also attached to him.® Goitein 
finds the first reference to the application of this title to a man outside Yeshivas 
around 1038 AD. The great Gaon Hay bestowed this title upon Abraham b. Ata of | 

- Tunisia who was attached to the royal family of Tunisia and acted as a saviour of | 
fellow Jews.” Around the middle of the eleventh century, the office of Nagid was | 
abolished in Spain and Tunisia. However it was revived in Egypt where court 
physician Judah b. Saaday and later the reputed Mevorakh adopted the title. Nagids 
were appointed specifically for different regions and, during the times under study,” 
one finds that the Nagid of Yemen was very influential, owing to the tremendous 
growth of trade between India and the Red Sea under the Fatimids. He signed 
treaties with pirates and petty rulers on behalf of his clients in the Indian Ocean. But 
it is not that he merely acted as the agent. The Geniza documents contain several 
letters pointing to the duties of his office. The Nagid, with the passage of time, 
replaced the office of the Gaon in its operational influence. He started appointing 
judges on his behalf in different regions. His own office contained judicial powers 
and he acted like the High Court. He listened to various marriage, property and — 
inheritance suites. He mostly aimed at bringing about reconciliation, but sometime 
~ he also pronounced decrees (ex-communication being the major weapon in his 


hands). He also issued letters to the persons of foreign and obscure origin before 


§S$.D. Goitein, ‘Letters and Documents on the Indian Trade in Medieval Times’, 
Islamic Culture, Vol. 37, p. 202. 


° S.D. Goitein, A Mediterranean Society: The Jewish Communities of the Arab 
World as Portrayed in the Documents of the Cairo Geniza, Vol. Ill, p.24. | 


0 Ibid., pp. 24-25. 
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their marriage into the community.'’ He was also required to act as a support to his 
co-religious. In fact he was ‘the judge of the widows and the father of the poor and 
the shield of the oppressed.’ A poor woman desiring to have a new veil, migna’a for 
the holidays, requested the Nagid to appoint a man to make collection for the 
purpose. She added, “To whom shall | apply, if not you.”"* Similarly, the Nagid took 
care of the poor in need of medication and other needs. He also arranged for the 
religious taxes of the people (the poor) who were. unable to pay them to the 
government.’* The daily routine of the Nagid was so hectic that one letter in the 
Geniza revealed that the Nagid Mevorakh did not even get time to take his meals. 
Like the Yeshivas and the Gaons, the Nagids displayed close proximity with 
the central government. But in reality he was more closely related to the local 
government while guiding the Jewish community of the region. The government 
supported him because that would have prevented the locals from pledging 
allegiance to some foreign and distant Gaons. The Nagids, therefore, not only got 
confirmation from the community and the Gaon but the government also. It was the 
government that officially recognised him to be the Nagid. The Nagid’s judgment 
carried weight only if accompanied with the sanctity of the governments.” 
Establishment of Nagids also smoothened the administrative works of the 
government. Nagid was held responsible for the activities of the Jews. The office of 
the Nagid collected taxes from the Jews and deposited it in the royal treasury. 
Interestingly many contemporary Muslim historians looked upon the Nagid as ‘the 
protector of the Muslims’ because he ensured the obedience of the Jews to 


"' $_D. Goitein, A Mediterranean Society: The Jewish Communities of the Arab 
World as Portrayed in the Documents of the Cairo Geniza, Vol. Ill, p. 28. 


2 Ibid., p. 37. 

'S After the Fatimids, Goitein finds the benefits of remission of jaziya (religious tax) 
was not granted even to the poor. They were punished in case of non-repayment. 
The Nagid collected funds for the help of the poor. Ibid., pp. 36. 


’ He was also backed by the Jewish customs that accepted him as their leader and 
guide. Ibid., p. 35. 
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discriminatory laws like wearing the badges of one clothing upon their arm.'° Goitien 
takes this example to be of later times when the religious fanaticism was at its height 
as an aftermath of the Crusades. Nevertheless, even in earlier times, the Nagid 
advised his people not to act in a way that would create friction with other 
communities. | | 

The office of the Nagid did not carry any salary or direct income. Primarily, he 
earned his income from his own profession like that of physician and so on. 
Sometimes he was also the courtier.’® He would also receive gifts from his clients. 
He must be having land to compensate his income. He also invested in trade. 
Goitein did not make reference to his active participation in the maritime trade, yet it 
| would have been unthinkable owing to the contacts of Nagid in the maritime world of 
the Indian Ocean. For example, when the pirates from Tripoli and Lebanon captured 
some prominent persons, the Nagid approached the commander of the imperial fleet 
to rescue the captives. Similarly, when a Tunisian Jewish merchant was robbed by 
sailors, he approached the Nagid with the hope that he would get his cargo released 
even in foreign lands.'’ The Nagid of Yemen also signed treaties with the pirates 
and on rulers of the Indian Ocean to ensure the safety of his clients and their 
cargoes. ° 

Thus the Nagid was an influential office for the Jews. This office continued to 
dominate the Jewish communities throughout the period under the study. The © 
reason might not be related to religion alone. It is said that with the passage of time, 
the Nagid replaced the Gaon and even attached judicial powers to his office. But 


was it a usurpation or expediency? After studying the general scenario, one gets 
-" §.D. Goitein, A Mediterranean Society: The Jewish Communities of the Arab 
World as Portrayed in the Documents of the Cairo Geniza, Vol. Ill, p. 38. | 
6 Ibid., p. 39. 
 Ibid., p. 37. 


"8 Ibid., p. 22. S.D. Goitein, ‘Letters and Documents on the Indian Trade in Medieval 
Times’, islamic Culture, Vol. 37, p. 202. 3 
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the impression that the offices of the Asian Nagids (of Yemen and Egypt etc.) was 
closely attached to the rising and declining fortune of Jews in the Asian trading 
empire. Around eleventh century, the Jews were quite active in the maritime empires 
of the Indian Ocean and Mediterranean. The Nagids knew the sea better. They 
could mobilize state machinery in case of emergency. They ensured a comfortable 
stay and bargain for their clients in the foreign lands. Such was their control that we 
come across several letters sent from India to Yemen, with great epitaphs attached 
with the office of the Nagid."’ The Gaons were influential in Jerusalem and Baghdad. 
However, they were uprooted from their homelands due to the inroads of the 
Mongols and Turks from central Asia. The Jewish community therefore sought the 
protection of the Nagids in Yemen and al Fustat. The office of Nagid was also useful 
to the local government because it ensured the allegiance of the minority to the 
government. However, with the passage of time, fanaticism emerged as an 
aftermath of the crusades. Commercial policy of Saladdin (the Ayyubs) also closed 
the Red Sea for the foreigners, as it was declared an ‘Islamic waterway.” Karimi 
organization of the Muslims replaced the Jews and dominated the Red Sea _ trade 
upto the sixteenth century when the Europeans (mostly Christians) attempted to 
monopilize the Indian Ocean maritime trade with better navy. With the decline of 
Jewish share in the maritime trade of the Indian Ocean, one also encounters the 
degradation of the office. The prestige and need of the office of the Nagid 
diminished. The high sounding titles like that of the Nagid of Yemen, ‘The Prince of 
the princes,’ remained only the relic of a glorious past. 


'S S_D. Goitein, ‘Letters and Documents on the Indian Trade in Medieval Times’, 
Islamic Culture, Vol. 37, p. 202. 


*° Walter J. Fischel, "The Exploration of the Jewish Antiquities of Cochin on the 
Malabar Coast’, Journal of American Oriental Society, Vol. LXXXVII, p. 160. 
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Appendix B 
Travels of Cheng Ho 


Famous voyages of the Chinese Admiral Cheng Ho constituted one of the 
most interesting chapters in the history of the Indian Ocean navigation before the 
arrival of the Europeans. He undertook seven voyages to explore the Indian Ocean 
coasts. He was born around 1371 AD in China's southwestern Yunan province. His 
real, name was Ma Ho. Ma Ho's father was a Muslim haji (who had made a _ 
| pilgrimage to Mecca). When Ma Ho was ten years old, he was captured by the 
Chinese army which invaded Yunan to take control over the region. At the age of 13, 
| he was castrated and placed as a servant of the Prince Zhu Di, the fourth son of the | 
Chinese emperor. Ma Ho proved himself to be an exceptional servant. He was | 
skilled in the arts of war and diplomacy. He served as an officer of the prince. Zhu Di 
renamed Ma Ho as Cheng Ho because the eunuch's horse was killed in battle 
outside a place called Zhenglunba. Cheng Ho was also known as San Bao which 
means ‘three jewels.’ | | 

Zhu Di usurped the throne from his nephew and became the emperor in 1402 
AD. Guided by the Confucion ideals of sovereignty, the new ruler needed reasons to 
display his strength and impress upon the public that he had ‘the Mandate of 
Heaven.’ He appointed Cheng Ho as the admiral and ordered him to oversee the — 
construction of a Treasure Fleet to explore the seas surrounding China. Admiral 
Cheng Ho was the first eunuch appointed to such a high military position in China. 
Soon Cheng Ho undertook seven great voyages to explore the seas and force 
‘subjugation of other rulers before the Chineses emperor. A large fleet known as 


Treasure F leet was ordered to be constructed.” 


"Cheng Ho is also referred to as Zheng He but he is still most siaaliiniaes Eaown as 
Cheng Ho. | 


* The details of the Treasure Ship are derived cot www.wikipedia.org. 
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Treasure Ship is the name of a type of vessel that the Chinese admiral 
Cheng Ho sailed in. His fleet included 62 treasure ships, with some reaching 600 
feet (146 meters) long. The fleet was manned by over 27,000 crew members, 
including navigators, explorers, sailors, doctors, workers and soldiers. The 1405 
expedition consisted of 27,800 men and a fleet of 62 treasure ships that were 
supported by approximately 190 smaller ships. The fleet included: 


"Treasure ships", used by the commander of the fleet and his deputies 
(nine-masted, about 120 meter (400 feet) long and 50 meter (160 feet) wide. Some 
reached the length of 600 feet. The treasure ships weighed as much as 1,500 tons.° 


"Horse ships", carrying tribute goods and repair material for the fleet (eight-masted, 
about 103 meters long and 42 meters wide) 


"Supply ships", containing staple for the crew (seven-masted, about 78 meters 
long and 35 meter wide). 


"Troop transports", six-masted, about 67 meters long and 25 meters wide. 
“Fuchuan warships", five-masted, about 50 meters long. 

"Patrol boats", eight-oared, about 37 meters long. 

“Water tankers", with 1 month supply of fresh water. 


First Voyage (1405-1407AD) 


The first Treasure Fleet consisted of 62 ships; four were huge wooden 
boats, some being the largest ever built in history. Those were approximately 
400 feet (122 meters) long and 160 feet (50 meters) wide. There were four 
fleets of 62 ships that were assembled at Nanjing along the Yangtze (Chang) 


° The largest European ships 80 years later only weighed 150 tons. wikipedia.org 
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River. It included the fleet of 339 feet (103-meter) long horse ships that | 
carried nothing but horses, water ships that carried fresh water for the crew, | 
troop transports, supply ships and war ships for offensive and defensive 
needs. The ships were filled with thousands of tons of Chinese goods to trade 
with others during the voyage. In the fall of 1405 AD, the fleet was ready to 
embark with 27,800 men. The fleet utilized the compass, invented in China in 
the 11th century, for navigation. Marked sticks of incense were burnt to 
measure time. One day was equal to 10 "watches" of 2.4 hours each. | 
Chinese navigators determined latitude through monitoring the North Star 
(Polaris) in the Northern Hemisphere or the Southern Cross in the Southern 
Hemisphere. The ships of the Treasure Fleet communicated with one another 
through the use of flags, lanterns, bells, carrier pigeons, gongs and banners. 
The destination of the first voyage of the Treasure Fleet was Calicut, then — 

known as a major trading centre on the southwestern coast of India. India 
was initially ‘discovered’ by the Chinese overland explorer Hsuan-Tsang in 
the seventh century. This fleet stopped in Vietnam, Java, and Malacca, and 
then headed west across the Indian Ocean to Sri Lanka and Calicut and 
Cochin (cities on the southwest coast of India). The visitors remained in India 
to barter and trade from late 1406 AD to the spring of 1407 AD, when they 
utilized the monsoon shift to sail towards home. On the return voyage, the 
Treasure Fleet was forced to fight against pirates near Sumatra for several | 
months. Eventually Cheng Ho's men managed to capture the pirate leader 


_and take him to the Chinese capital Nanjing, arriving there in 1407 AD.* 


| Second Voyage (1407-1409 AD) 


The second voyage of the Treasure Fleet departed for a return trip to India in. 
1407 AD but Cheng Ho did not command this voyage. He remained in China 
to oversee the repair of a temple at the rigs cea ofa favourite goddess. “mne | 
fleet returned in 1409 AD. 


4 Microsoft Encarta (1993-2001 computer edition). 
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Third Voyage (1409-1411 AD) 


The fleet's third voyage was commanded by Cheng Ho from 1409 AD to 1411 
AD. It consisted of 48 ships and 30,000 men. It followed closely the route of the first 
voyage but the Treasure Fleet established entrepots (warehouses) and stockades 
along their route to facilitate trade and storage of goods. On the second voyage the 
King of Ceylon had displayed aggression. Cheng Ho defeated the king's forces and 
captured the king to take him to Nanjing. 


Fourth Voyage (1413-1415 AD) 


In late 1412 AD, Cheng Ho was ordered by Zhu Di to undertake a fourth 
expedition. It was around late 1413 AD or early 1414 AD that Cheng Ho embarked 
on this expedition with 63 ships and 28,560 men.” The goal of this trip was to reach 
the Persian Gulf at Hormuz. Hormuz was known to be a city of amazing wealth and 
goods, including pearls and precious stones much coveted by the Chinese emperor. 
In the summer of 1415 AD, the Treasure Fleet returned with a bounty of trade goods 
from the Persian Gulf. Detachments of this expedition sailed south along the eastern 
coast of Africa to reach Mozambique. It brought a giraffe from Africa, a rare site in 
China. The gift enhanced the stature of the Chinese emperor to a world ruler. During 
each of Cheng Ho's voyages, he brought back diplomats from other countries or 
encouraged ambassadors to come to the capital Nanjing on their own. 


Fifth Voyage (1417-1419 AD) 


The fifth voyage was ordered in 1416 AD to enable the ambassadors to return 
to their countries. The Treasure Fleet departed in 1417 AD and visited the Persian 
Gulf and the east coast of Africa, while the envoys kept on departing to their 
respective countries on way back. The fleet returned in 1419 AD. 


> www.chinapage.org. 
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Cheng Ho’s Map of the Indian Ocean 
Source: wikimedia.org 
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Sixth Voyage (1421-22 AD) 


A sixth voyage was launched in the spring of 1421 AD. It sailed to southeast 
Asia, India, the Persian Gulf and Africa. By this time, Africa was considered China's | 
_ "El Dorado," a source of riches. Cheng Ho returned in late 1421 AD but the 
remaining fleet arrived in China in 1422 AD. Emperor Zhu Di died in 1424 AD and 
his son Zhu Gaozhi became emperor. He cancelled the voyages of the Treasure 
Fleets and ordered ship builders and sailors to stop their work and return home. 


Cheng Ho was appointed military commander of Nanjing.° 


Seventh Voyage (1431-1433 AD) 


The leadership of Zhu Gaozhi did not last long. He died in 1426 AD. His son 
and Zhu Di's grandson Zhu Zhanji took Zhu Gaozhi's place. Zhu Zhanji, encouraged : 
by the exploits of his grandfather, ordered Cheng Ho to resume his duties as admiral 
and undertake a seventh voyage in an attempt to restore peaceful relations with the 
_ kingdoms of Malacca and Siam. It took a year to gear up for the voyage which 
departed as a large expedition with 100 ships and 27,500 men. On the return trip in 
1433 AD Cheng Ho is believed to have died; others state that he died in 1435 AD 
after his return to China. Nonetheless, the era of exploration for China was soon 
over as the following emperors prohibited not only trade but even the construction of 
ocean-going vessels. It is likely that a detachment of one of Cheng Ho's fleets sailed | 
to northern Australia during one of the seven voyages. This conjecture was based 
on the Chinese artifacts found as well as the oral history of the aboriginals.’ | 

After the seven voyages of Cheng Ho and the Treasure Fleets, Europeans 7 
began to make headway towards China. In 1488 AD Bartolomeu Dias rounded 
_ Africa's Cape of Good Hope, in 1498 AD Vasco da Gama reached China's favourite 
trading city of Calicut and in 1521 AD Ferdinand Magellan finally reached Asia by 


sailing west. China's superiority in the Indian Ocean was unrivaled until the sixteenth 


° www.chinapage.org. 


" www. wikipedia.org. 
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century when the Portuguese arrived and established their colonies along the rims 
of the Indian Ocean. 
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Appendix C 


Duarte Barbosa’s Letter to King Dom Manoel I, Written as 
-Escrivao of Cananor on January 12" 1513.’ 


Sire - in addition to the obligation under which | lie in virtue of the office of 
writer, which | hold by your Highness’s Grace, my inclination is to speak the truth in 
those matters chiefly which concern your service, and it appears to me that God 
would show me no mercy if | wrote not plainly to your Highness as to the affairs of 
Cananor, these being what | know clearly as well by the language as by knowledge 
acquired when | was here before: the acts, customs and trade agreed to by the 
Admiral,” and confirmed by the other Captains-in —Chief up till now, which we are 
bound to observe towards the king and people of this land; that is, in accordance “ 
with your rules and commands, to keep complete faith with them and to preserve 
with them true peace, which matters have been to a certain degree infringed, as 
~ your Highness will learn from the Ambassadors and letters of the king of Cananor. 

| arrived here in the year 1511 with D. Ayres,” while the Captain-in-chief was 
at Malacca, having left Diogo Correa as Captain in this fortress, who by his tyranny, 
jealousy and harsh disposition almost caused the people of the country to rise 
against him, despising them and threatening them with the Captain-in Chief, and 
desiring to take sides with one village against the other valaya,” and also against the 
Governor. | remind Your Highness that the trade of Calecud was lost through Ayres 
| Correa desiring to have the sifting done by Coja Beguy. It is well that those who — 
_ serve your Highness should be favoured, and not that they should be made to do 


' Duate Barbosa, pp. xxxviii-xlii. 
“Vasco da Gama. 
3 He was the brother of Vasco da Gama and arrived at Cananor in August 1511 AD. 


* It denotes province or district. 
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what they ought not to do against the King of their land, for they are his vassals, as 
he is vassal of your Highness, and that is what troubles him most. | say nothing in 
detail as to many things concerning Diogo Correa, which are worthy of severe 
punishment, as he now lies where the lord have mercy on his soul.° 

Gonzalo Mendez Feitor and Pedro Homen were here and as on account of 
certain auspicious utterance of your Highness, they desired to preserve and sustain 
the peace of this people, he forbade them to go to Cananor and to walk among the 
people, and embroiled them with the Captain-in-Chief, who always believed in his 
wickedness and held them to be virtues, following bad accounts he gave regarding 
them to the king of the land and the Governor and people thereof; as to which thing 
let your Highness ask Joao Serrao who knows something of this, for to relate them 
in detail would be business without end. And the king of the land was on the point of 
breaking away entirely from the Captain-in-Chief on account of the oppression of his 
Governor, and also regarding a number of horses which he took from him by force 
without paying for them, and compelled the Wazir (a/guazil) to pay his masters for 
some of them, threatening to put him in irons if he did not do so. | know this well, for 
| was a whole day with the king, telling him from your Highness that if he was in any 
way aggrieved he should make it known to your Highness, whereupon everything 
would be made right with all peace and love towards him, on which he said that he 
would rather lose his land altogether, since they did him much violence as he could 
not endure; and he wanted nothing from us, neither ports nor sea trade, not giving 
nor taking with us, and that he wished to live away from the coasts and maintain 
himself on the fruits of land, since we robbed him of his land and used such 
constraint against him. | disputed with him with mild words until at last he told me 
that having taken much counsel he was willing to endure everything until your 
Highness knew of it, and to this intent, he sends thither these men with certain 
services of jewels, and with letters and messages by the hand of Joao Serrao. 

This year we had at this factory for the cargoes of these ships four thousand 
quintals of ginger, almost on credit, which the King ordered to be given to us, and we 


> He was killed in a battle near Goa (1511 AD). 
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have gone on paying for it little by little. If we had had goods to give in exchange it 
seems to me we might have had six or seven thousand quintals, but, as we had no | 
goods with which to pay, we reached the price of hundred fedas the bahar, and last 
year we had to take it at 120 fedas the bahar, and now they tell us that they will | 
make us take up six thousand quintals, and pay in goods or some other things at 
once. If we have these | believe we can bring the price down to eighty fedas the 
bahar, for Jorge de Melle has now, with his pleasant words and disposition, made 
them well-disposed, and drawn them out of evil thoughts which possessed them, for 
‘since he has been here many Moors and Heathens of good estate come to this 
fortress; whereas two years past they neither came in nor dealt with us. This is the 
fruit of the tree planted by your Highness's hand. 

Let your Highness give order to relieve this factory with goods in abundance, — 
and in especial order them to discharge cargo here, for all ships pass on to Cochim 
and leave us nothing here, nor they are willing to stay here for three days, even 
though they come very early, they think of nothing but numbers of quintals, and this | 
year they missed four or five Meca ships. Which had come to Calecud, because 
they were unwilling to wait here, and we gave them information of this, for we knew 
for certain that those ships had come. Last year twelve or thirteen ships laden with 
spices passed to Meca and Adem, and this year as many are getting ready. May 
God amend this, since your Highness is not willing to do so, for it would be better to 
stop the passing of these spices than to remain at Goa wasting whatever your 
factories possess on the armed bands of the country, with seven or eight hundred 
~ men and four or five ships; besides as many caravels and galleys; paying more on | 
wedding of men to prevent their salle Moors than Goa has as yet brought in or | 
ever will bring | in. | 

There the Captain-in-chief wie all his establishments, for sahiies your ‘old 
established factories, where are to be found all cargoes needed for the ships, for the 
foundation of which your Highness ordered the discovery of India, and thus too, he 
‘spends in money and food for the Canaries of land as much as would suffice for the 


factories here, while the Portuguese here go about receiving payment of their 
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wages. Oft-times, too, Coja Beguy is here and devours daily the value of cruzado in 
food, from which there is no profit.° | 

They have sent to your Highness an ambassador who says he is from the 
Preste Joam, and sent orders from Goa to these fortress to give him great presents 
and entertainments, (which were made for him), saying that he had brought the 
wood of the Holy and True Cross. With him he brought the woman of the land of 
Preste Joam, and a youth; asserting that woman was his wife and daughter of great 
lord, and youth a near relative of the king, and that he himself be the Chief 
Ambassador. Here the woman revealed that he was a moor and came from Cayro 
as a spy, that he had bought the youth, and that she had been stolen by him and not 
his wife; for the Abyssinians are black and are branded on forehead, while this man 
is white and did not know the language of Preste’s country. She demanded of 
Captain Jorge de Mello before all officials of this fortress that he should turn the man 
out of it, and inasmuch as he was a Moor, and considering the falsehood with which 
he came, the Captain sends him as he arrived to your Highness, with a clear 
statement of what is known here, and Gasper Pereyra also writes it to your 
Highness. 

| brought with me an appointment from your Highness to the first writer's desk 
which should fall vacant at Cananor. This was furnished by the death of Joam D’ 
Avila, and Duarte Frez came this year with an appointment to Joam D’Avila’s desk 
with the surety of the ships of the country, and Pedro Mem for feitor. According to 
your Highness’s intentions | remained first writer as was Pedro Mem; as Duarte Frez 
brought nomination to the desk of J. D’Avila. The Captain-in—Chief understood it as 
he pleased and appointed Duarte Frez first writer with the securities that he holds, 
70,000 reis and greater part of the duties on ginger and drugs, and as | work better 
than any official at the language. | remain now with 50,000 dry reis; whereas | shall 
kiss the hands of your Highness to order me to be tested with justice, and to enjoy 


®° Coja Beguy (Khwaja Beg) was a Muslim of Calicut, who was employed by 
Alboquerque. 
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the time | have to live and serve as first writer, since Duarte Frez has been 
appointed to the post of J. Davila; and this would be a great favour to me. 
- Done at Cananor, the XII of January, 1513. | 
D'* BARBOSA 


(This letter highlights the importance of good relations with the sea traders. | 
Duarte Barbosa clearly records the displeasure of the local ruler, who was annoyed | 
owing to the bad treatment at the hands of the Portuguese. His displeasure and | 
unwillingness to trade with the Portuguese would have resulted in considerable 
_ losses to the treasury. Thus, Barbosa convinced him to take his case to the rulers in 


Portugal. He was sure that the local ruler would receive justice towards the end). 
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Appendix D 
Some Folk Tales of Southeast Asia 


While studying the impact of Indian maritime trade on the culture of 
southeast Asia, we come across several folk-tales in Thailand and Indonesia. These 
folk tales are distinctly of Indian origin, but they have been adapted to the local 
milieu. The content and moral of the stories have been broadly assimilated in the 
kingdoms of southeast Asia. These stories indicate the impact of maritime trade not 
only on the economic life, but also on the contemporary social, religious and political 
developments. These folk tales also indicate the similarity between the culture of 
southeast Asian countries with that of India. These is no doubt that themes have 


been transported from India through maritime contacts. 


The Story of Mahajanaka’ 


It is a famous folk tale of Thailand in which Mahajanaka, a son of the king of 
Mithila, had a hard time during his childhood. His father was killed by a rival and his | 
mother escaped to Kalacampa with Mahajanaka in her womb. Mahajanaka, on 
becoming a youth, acquired half of her mother’s jewellery and set for 
Suvarnabhumi (southeast Asia) to try his fortune. On the way, he met with disaster 
but floated to Mithila. There he was married to the princess who was at the helm of 
affairs after the death of her father. But one day Mahajanaka noticed that only those 
mango trees were plundered that had more fruits. He came to the conclusion that 
prosperity brought misfortune. So he left his capital and became a hermit in search 
of truth. 


"This story is a part of Jatakas that have taken shape of folk literature in southeast 
Asia particularly Thailand. For more details see. P.C. Roy Chaudhuri, Folk Tales of 
Thailand, p. 76-77. 
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The Story of Mahanaradakassapa” 


This is a story from the Jatakas. On one beautiful spring moonlit night, the 
king summoned his ministers to advise him as to how he should spend his night to 
make it worth. He was ultimately advised to consult an ascetic named Guna who 
falsely advised him to indulge in luxuries. But, due to the prayers of the daughter of 
the king, named Ruja, Boddhisattva himself took the disguise of Narada and 
instructed the king to goodness and virtue. | a 


Story of Ramakain® 


It is the story of Ramayana, a saga of victory of Rama over Totsakana 
(Ravana). Totsakana was the reincarnation of Noduk who was treacherously killed 
by lord Narayana. Noduk jeered at Narayana that he had to adopt treachery to kill 
him. Narayana promised him that he would kill him again when Narayana would only 
be an ordinary man and Noduk would be born with ten heads and twenty hands. 

Totsakana was born in the house of the king of Lanka. He had two brothers 
namely Kumpakaran, Bhibek and one sister Samanakkha. Kobut was the great 
teacher of Totsakana. Totsakana was given a beautiful woman named Monto for his 
devotion to lord Shiva. In the beginning, Totsakana wanted the mother Uma herself | 
from the lord Shiva. But, he was unable to touch her. He begged pardon and agreed 
— for Monto. When Totsakana was taking Monto with him, he flew over the palace of 
~ Palee, the monkey king. Palee captured him and took Monto. When Ongkut, the 


teacher of Palee convinced him to return Monto to avoid the wrath of lord Shiva, 


* Though the story has gone through several varations, yet it retained its original © 
charm. In the mural painting of Wat Si Khom Kham Pyas the Boddhisattva is 
dressed in the hide of antelope decorated with silver and carrying a gglden bowl on > 
the golden pole flies through the air to meet the king. In the bowl, he has gold that 
he gives to the king to make charity. The king is sitting on the throne and the young © 
princess is praying, for more details see P.C. Roy Chaudhuri, op. cit., pp 78-79. 


> The story is largely adapted from a Tamil version of the Ramayana and is — 
depicted in frescoes on the walls of the Temple of Emerald Buddha in the Grand © 
Palace of Bangkok. For details see Ibid. pp. 90-109. | 
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Monto was returned to Totsakana. She was pregnant and the unborn child was 
shifted to the womb of a goat. The child of Monto was a male. He was named 
Ongkut after the name of Palee’s teacher. Totsakana was enraged and wanted to 
kill the child. He took the shape of a crab but was again captured by Palee. 

Totsakana could not bear this insult and was very depressed. His teacher 
Kobut oferred him the solution. He took his soul and placed it in a glass case in his 
hermitage. No one could now harm Totsakana. He became a nuisance. Totsakana 
defiled many goddesses and even animals changing into many forms. He even sent 
his son Ronapak to defeat Indra. Ronapak vanquished Indra and was called 
Indrachit- the victor of Indra. In the meanwhile, Queen Monto gave birth to a girl. 
Bhibek, the astrologer, prophesied that the girl would be the cause for the 
destruction of the race of giants. Thus, the girl was floated down a river in a basket 
to die. But, the basket was retrieved by Janaka, a king of Mithila, who was 
wandering in the forests contemplating his bad luck as he had no child. He took the 
girl and named her Sita. 

At the same time, a king of Tosrat was blessed with four children. His chief 
wife Kaosuriya bore him a son named Rama. He was in fact the re-incarnation of 
lord Narayana who was destined to kill Totskana. King Tosrat also had two more 
wives namely Kaiyakesi and Samutra. They bore him three sons who were named 
Lakshman, Barata and Satru. | 

Rama married Sita after fulfilling a condition laid down by king Janaka. 
Anyone willing to marry Sita was required to lift a heavy bow and shoot an arrow. 
Only Rama was able to do it. After Rama’s marriage, King Tosrat wanted to abdicate 
the throne in favour of her elder son, but his queen Kaiyakesi demanded that Rama 
be sent to prison and his son Barata should be made the king. In the past the king 
had promised Kaiyakesi to grant her any wish. King Tosrat was bound by the 
promise. Even lord Rama decided to honour the promise of his father. Rama 
alongwith his wife Sita and younger brother Lakshman set for the forest. There, they 
met Samanakkha who took fancy to Rama and wanted to seduce him, but her wish 


was not granted. In anger, she attacked Sita and in return her ears and nose were 
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cut off. She complained the matter to his brother pretending as if Rama had cast evil 
eye upon her and she defended her honour. She also incited Totsakana that Sita is 
very beautiful in comparison to Monto. Totsakana managed to kidnap Sita by deceit. 
He sent his friend Mareet to transform himself into a golden hind. Rama followed the 
hind on the request of Sita. Mareet simulated Rama’s voice as if he was in danger. 
Lakshman also went in search of Rama. Totsakana assumed the disguise of a 
hermit and kidnapped Sita. | 

While searching for Sita, Rama and Lakshmana came across mighty 
Hanuman, the nephew of Palee. Hanuman brought them to Sugriva. Rama helped | 
Sugriva by killing the mighty Palee with an arrow. Sugriva sent his armies to search 
for Sita. Hanuman managed to locate Sita in Lanka. Rama invaded Lanka with his 
friends. After many days, Rama and Totsakana came face to face. But, it was 
impossible to kill Totsakana. His soul was safe in the hermitage of his teacher. 
Hanuman devised a plan. He went to Kobut and pretended as if he had deserted 
Rama. He even abused Rama. Totsakana sent him to fight Laksman. He put up a 
good fight. Totsakana was so impressed by him that he named him his successor to 
Lanka. Hanuman managed to steal the glass case containing the soul of Totsakana. 
When Totsakana discovered the ruse, he fought the last battle against Rama and 
was Killed. . 
The throne of Lanka was given to Bhibek. Sita was taken back by the lord 
Rama after a fire ordeal. After fourteen years they all returned to Ayudhya where | 
Rama was enthroned as king. One day, Sita was asked by Adula, a giantess 
_ disguised as maid, as to how Totsakana looked. Sita drew the picture of Totsakana. 
In the meantime, Rama came and thought that Sita stil missed Totsakana. He 
ordered Lakshman to take Sita in the forest and kill her. But Lakshman was unable 
to | kill Sita. He abandoned her in the forest. In the forest, she took shelter in the | 
hermitage of a saint Vajmarika. There she gave birth to a boy. oe 
One day, Sita took her son to the river for bath, but the hermit thought that he 

had lost the baby. So, he, with his power, created another boy. Later ‘on Sita 


_returned with the Original boy. She however adopted the other boy also. They were — 
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named Mongkut and Lob. These two boys were trained in archery and other arts. 
One day the royal horse was released so as to assert the supremacy of the King. 
But, Mongkut and Lob captured the horse and tied Hanuman. Rama sent Satru and 
Barata who managed to capture Mogkut and took him to lord Rama. Sita gave Lob a 
magic ring with which he could free Mogkut. In the palace, a beautiful maid Rompa 
took fancy of Lob and decided to help Mogkut. She took the jug of water with a ring 
in it to Mogkut. Mogkut managed to free him with the help of this ring. 

Rama was angry on hearing the news. He personally led an army to chastise 
the brothers. But, he could not defeat them. On being questioned, the two brothers 
replied that they were the children of Sita and brought up in the camp of a hermit. 
Lakshaman told Rama that he did not kill Sita. Rama approached Sita but she 
refused to be reconciled. Rama thought of a trick. It was announced that Rama was 
dead. Sita went to the palace to mourn. In the palace, Rama and his men 
surrounded Sita and would not let her go. Sita requested Mother Earth to help her. 
The earth split and the king of serpents Phya Virun Nagaraja received her. 
Ultimately god Indra brought reconciliation between Sita and Rama. Rama went 
back to Ayudhya with Sita and his sons and lived there happily. The folk story is a 
sacred legend both in India and Thailand. 
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